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THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF SPAIN. 


\ HILE the exertions of the Go- 
vernment and the sympathies 
of the nation are being directed, at 
this moment, to an insignificant 
peninsula at the extremity of south- 
eastern Europe, which forty years 
ago had scarcely been visited by 
our countrymen, we may fairly 
claim the attention of the public for 
the fortunes of another emnentn 
peninsula, whose political indepen- 
dence was sealed by the noblest 
blood of an elder generation of Eng- 
land. It is a singular, indeed, and 
perhaps unexampled coincidence in 
the history of nations, that both at 
the present conjuncture and during 
the great military contest of the age 
of Napoleon, the fate of Turkey 
should exhibit so completely the 
counterpart to that of Spain; that 
the empire which, beyond all others, 
escaped the influence of the convul- 
sions with which this century com- 
menced, should now be involved in 
a struggle for its European exis- 
tence, while the empire which, be- 
yond all others, became the theatre 
of the French revolutionary war, is 
endeavouring to establish the condi- 
tions of a just and constitutional 
freedom. ut whether, accordin 
to the views of one class of politica 
thinkers, this contrast between the 
two nations may be regarded as a 
pre-ordained instance of overruling 
justice, or whether, according to 
others, we refer it to the operation 
of mutually distinct political eomess, 
the prospects of either state demand 
our attention in a greater or less de- 
gree. And now that we are called 
upon to make fresh sacrifices in de- 
fence of those national rights, on a 
foreign soil, which form the ulti- 
mate conditions of our own indepen- 
dent power, it may be interesting to 
ascertain, during the present crisis 
of Government at Madrid, the 
sition and prospects of the Spanish 
people under the enjoyment of those 





sovereign liberties which were se- 
cured to them by the military inter- 
vention of our own country. 

Since we adverted, in a recent 
number,* to the subject with which 
we now propose to deal, the politics 
of Spain have undergone consider- 
lable change. The events indeed 
of the last few weeks have incaleu- 
lably strengthened the Progresista 
cause. At the period at which we 
wrote, the success of the revolu- 
tionary movement and the fate of 
two great political parties were 
trembling in the scale. It would 
have required no ordinary sagacity, 
or rather perhaps no ordinary “ 
ness, to have predicted with confi- 
dence, at that critical moment, whe- 
ther the intrigues of the Moderado 
chiefs, aided by a fresh defection on 
the part of the army, would have 
effected their restitution to the 
powers of Government. It was 
then impossible to ascertain the de- 
gree of moral support which the 
Spanish people might be prepared 
to extend to the Provisional Admi- 
nistration, or to determine the line 
of domestic policy which Espartero, 
if master of the empire, might be 
intending to pursue. The very ex- 
istence of the Bourbon dynasty 
itself was most imminently endan- 
gered. A long career of moral and 
political crime had so completely 
sapped the foundations of Govern- 
ment, that it was very generall 
apprehended in Spain that the aaa 
ing revolutionary movement would 
involve in a common ruin the influ- 
ence of the Moderado party and the 
entire political fabric of the State. 
The innate attachment of the Span- 
ish people to ancient institutions, 
and the energy and moderation 
which have characterised the subse- 
quent policy of Espartero, have since 
combined, cme to dissipate the 
graver of these apprehensions. 

It is impossible either to reflect 





* Fraser's Magazine for August, 1854, ‘The Politics and Pronunciamentos of Spain.’ 
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3 The State and Prospects of Spain. 


on the recent political history of 
Spain, or to pass in mental review 
the discordant elements of actual 
power in that country, and resist the 
conviction that the peace and con- 
tentment into which the insurrec- 
tion has apparently subsided, in- 
volves no definitive settlement of 
the traditional differences of the 
nation. The retrospect of the rise 
and fall of administrations since the 
death of Ferdinand VII.—when 
the operation of the Pragmatic 
Sanction excluded the line of Don 
Carlos from the throne, and de- 
stroyed the united nationality of 
Spain—impresses us with a strong 
conviction of the general instability 
of Government at Madrid. We 
have repeatedly witnessed, within 
that brief period, the formation of 
ministries under the presidency of 
skilful and influential politicians, 
which have commanded the confi- 
dence at once of the legislature, the 
army, and the crown ; but have as 
often been suddenly overthrown by 
unseen difficulties of public adminis- 
tration, by popular versatility, by 
military defection, by court intrigue. 
The almost unvarying fate of the 
administrations which have passed 
away may fairly suggest, then, the 
existence of some conditions in the 
social and political constitution, 
which are constantly militating 
against the stability of the executive 
element, and which, as being springs 
of action not liable to rapid variation 
of character, may naturally work a 
common influence on all the minis- 
tries of Spain. And since such con- 
ditions—if we may be allowed to 
speak authoritatively, from a recent 
personal intercourse with the Spanish 
people—do actually exist, we may 
do well to consider the character of 
that social and politieal reformation 
which, in our view, can alone ren- 
der Spain a free, a prosperous, a 
stable, and a peaceful nation. But 
if the conditions of such a change in 
the moral aspect of a great common- 
wealth are difficult to determine, the 
line of policy by which that reforma- 
tion is to be carried out in practice 
becomes a problem exquisitely com- 
plicated. For, if aradical alteration 
in the state of society is necessary 
to the future stability of Govern- 
ment at Madrid, it is not less cer- 
tain that, under the glaring want of 
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individual energy which prevails in 
Spain, the imitiative must be as- 
sumed by that very central power, 
whose strength and vigour of action 
is itself dependent upon a compre- 
hensive work of social reform. It 
may tend to diminish then the diffi- 
eulty arising from this reciprocal 
relation of politics and society, if we 
first inquire what are the salient 
evils of the existing social state of 
Spain, which are perpetuated by the 
defective nature of its constitutional 
relations ? 

In the first place, it may be gene- 
rally stated, that, as there is no pro- 
minence of individual energy and 
invention among the inferior classes 
of the people, so there has been no 
adequate encouragement of labour, 
either on the part of the Govern- 
ment or of the privileged orders of 
the State. The feebleness and in- 
stability of the few honest adminis- 
trations by whose counsels the na- 
tion has hitherto been guided, have 
rendered them incapable of carry- 
ing out the agricultural and com- 
mercial reforms which they may 
nevertheless have been ready and 
anxious to initiate ; and the scanda- 
lous corruption which has served to 
support the great majority of the re- 
cent Governments of Spain, has 
generally placed the interests of the 
executive power in direct opposition 
to the general welfare of the coun- 
try. The nobility, meanwhile, and 
the other principal landholders, have 
failed, in their individual capacity, 
to compensate in any degree for the 
malversations and derelictions of 
duty chargeable on thecentral power. 
With the solitary exception of Ire- 
land, there is probably no nation of 
Europe in which the absence of 
landlords from theirdomains has been 
so general as in Spain. In Russia 
indeed we frequently find the heads 
of noble families, whose names are 
associated with large tracts of pro- 
perty in different portions of the 
empire, leading migratory _ lives 
among the different capitals of 
Europe; but those families, if we 
may believe the statements of Baron 
Haxthausen and other travellers, 
have more frequently already dis- 
posed of their estates; and private 
es is there generally subjected 
to change of ownership in the hands 
of the second or third generation. 
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But in Prussia, in Austria—and 
more especially in Hungary, until 
the recent revolution in that coun- 
wae well as in the minor states 
of Germany, the case is far other- 
wise. Until the year 1849, up to 
which period the feudal system had 
been in force in Hungary, the resi- 
dence of the magnates on their pro- 
perty was deemed essential to the 
security of the relations which then 
subsisted between the landlord and 
the serf. Throughout the Germanic 
states, moreoter, where the peasant 
has been subjected to the operation 
of milder laws, a system of mutual 
confidence and advantage has arisen 
from the intercourse of the noble 
with his tenant. In France, the 
en of the revolutionary laws, 
which now regulate the descent of 
real property, has thrown the owner- 
ship of land into the hands of a class 
which is little accustomed to the 
gaieties of a capital. But in Spain, 
on the other hand, where the legis- 
lation of 1837, which demolished the 
system of entails, has as yet come 
into very partial peeeinem the ap- 
parently irresistible attraction of 
fashionable society and political life 
—added perhaps to the difficulties 
of communication, and a want, in a 
greater or less degree, of personal 
security, in the heart of the country 
—has drawn nearly the whole ofthe 
nobility to Madrid, where they live, 
with little exception, for the whole 
year round. Their landed interests 
are consequently committed to the 
supervision of agents and overseers, 
whose alae ie thatof the Pashas 
to whom the Turkish Government 
assigns the farming of its revenues 
—is directed to the amassing of 
whatever profits may not be a 
lutely incompatible with the feeble 
laws which exist for the protection 
of the peasant. The indolence of 
the le prompts him to acqui- 
esce in a system to the ill effects of 
which he appears generally indiffe- 
rent, so long as it serves to re- 
plenish his exchequer with whatever 
sums of money may be gleaned from 
the poverty of his tenants, and may 
escape the peculation of his subor- 
dinate. In this manner a great pro- 
pan of the revenues of the 
Spanish aristocracy are squandered 
upon the luxuries and frivolities of 
the capital ; and scarcely any part of 
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them is devoted either to the com- 
fort of the peasant or to the im- 
provement of the soil. The poverty 
of the tenants meanwhile renders 
them incapable of effecting the pro- 
gress which the condition of the 
country demands. The abstraction 
of the rentals from the lands from 
which they are produced, has thus 
been productive of injury to Spain in 
a degree far more than proportionate 
to the miseries which France has 
experienced from the introduction 
of a class of impoverished, though 
resident and industrious, land- 
owners. 

Such then being the position 
assumed by the Government and the 
great proportion of the landed pro- 
prietors in regard to the general 
question of territorial improvement, 
it is clear that the interests of agri- 
culture, as well as those of such 
elements of the social character as 
are dependent on the physical com- 
fort and prosperity of the peasant, 
can have advanced but in a ve 
insignificant degree, while they have 
been perpetually liable to retrogres- 
sion with every recurrence of civil 
disorder, and through its tendency 
to indispose the peasant class to sus- 
tain the legitimate burdens of their 
daily life. A description therefore 
of the agricultural condition of 
Spain at this day will not be found 
to differ essentially from a descrip- 
tion of its agricultural condition 
twenty years ago. ‘The mechanical 
ee of husbandry indeed 
and the general system of farming, 
wear a somewhat different aspect in 
the north and south of the peninsula. 
But they serve to show, both in the 
north and in the south, that the 
general condition of Spanish agri- 
culture represents rather the result 
of medizval than of modern science, 
and that the tradition of former ge- 
nerations has been handed down 
without inquiry or inventive reflec- 
tion to the present day. The agri- 
culturists of the South of France, 
on the other hand, deservedly as 
they may be censured for being 
content to follow a century in the 
rear of our own progress, are at least 
as far in advance of the Spaniards 
as they are surpassed by the farmers 
of this country. The amazing fer- 
tility of the Spanish soil, of which 
the plains of France and England 































































































































































































































































































4 The State and Prospects of Spain. 


can furnish no example, presents a 
splendid field to the operations of 
modern scientific farming. But not 
only isthe prodigality ofnature repaid 
by a total absence of progressive in- 
vention, but the peasants almost 
invariably fail in the most ordinary 
precautions for the security of their 
produce ; and, season after season, 
in mountainous districts, they suffer 
inundations to carry away their 
cattle and destroy their crops, 
without a single exertion to effect 
the prospective reclamation of their 
wasted ius. If such then are 
the natural advantages presented 
by the Spanish plains, how ample is 
the field for agricultural reform— 
if such is the general character 
of the Spanish peasant, how ob- 
viously vseurwl must we regard 
the development of the capacities of 
the soil, under the present encou- 
ragement of the science of cultiva- 
tion by the landowners and the 
Executive Government. 

There are many other considera- 
tions suggested by the physical 
aspect of the country which point 
to asimilar conclusion, and evince 
the impossibility of the initiation of 
a comprehensive agricultural and 
social reform by private or indivi- 
dual agency, while they demonstrate 
at the same time that such a course 
is essential to the wealth and intel- 
ligence of the country. A want of 
roads is perhaps a natural attendant 
upon imperfect cultivation ; for the 
coneny which will suffice for a ge- 
neral establishment of means of 
communication, will scarcely fail to 
effect the improvement of the soil ; 
and, conversely, a high agricultural 
condition will always seek to facili- 
tate the means of transport. With 
the exception indeed of Turkey, 
and of some portions of the Italian 
territory, there is no State in Eu- 
rope which is so deficient in roads 
and other mode: of communication 
as the Spanish Peninsula. The con- 
trast in this point of view between 
the aspect of France and that of 
Spain is very striking to the travel- 
ler who enters the latter country 
from the chain of the Pyrenees. 
On the French side of the frontier, 
his astonishment is excited by the 
splendid roads which have been 
carved, by the blasting of the cliff, 
through nearly every defile of the 
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mountains, and wind their ascending 
course as the galleries of art amid 
the barriers of an inhospitable but 
luxuriant nature, till they attain the 
elevation of several thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. What 
would Hannibal or Scipio—what 
would Charlemagne or Roland, he 
thinks, have given for such high- 
ways as these? But as he ap- 
roaches the Spanish frontier, he 
finds that all these triumphs of engi- 
neering skill simultaneously disap- 
pear. With the exception indeed 
of the road running into Spain from 
Bayonne at the western extremity, 
and of the road running from Per- 
pignan at the eastern extremity of 
the Pyrenees, where the passes are 
comparatively level, the Spanish 
Government has not constructed a 
single road for facility of intercourse 
with the frontier cities of one of the 
wealthiest and most civilised empires 
of the earth. Throughout the two 
hundred and fifty miles intervening 
between these two Spanish roads, 
the means of communication cor- 
responding with the French high- 
ways are simply so many mule 
tracks, which are often impassable 
excepton foot. The interior of the 
country indeed is occasionally in- 
tersected by good roads intervening 
between the principal cities, which 
serve to sustain the communications 
of Government, and to satisfy the 
convenience of the higher classes of 
society; so that the tourist who 
might content himself with the su- 
perficial view of Spain which is 
generally attained by an English 
(Queen's messenger, and might travel 
simply from Bayonne to Madrid, 
and again from Madrid to Bayonne, 
would have little reason to complain 
either of the roads or of the postal 
institutions of the State. But the 
requirements of the farmer, and the 
consequent conditions of national 
wealth, are very different. So defi- 
cient, in truth, is the face of Spain 
in those minor roads which intersect 
nearly every square mile of our own 
territory, that the cost of trarsport- 
ing the produce of the soil for every 
hundred miles is frequently found, 
whenever the agricultwrist ventures 
on the hazard of exportation, to 
double the original cost of produc- 
tion. The poverty of the classes 
more immediately interested in an 
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extension of internal communica- 
tion, renders them incapable of im- 
proving their existing condition, 
while the masters of the soil are too 
selfish or supine to make individual 
sacrifices for the eventual advantage 
of the whole nation. The rulers of 
Spain do not seem to have learnt the 
truth of Mr. Ricardo’s doctrine of 
the advantages of commercial inter- 
change. 

We do not propose to offer to our 
readers a complete disquisition on 
the internal state of Spain, which 
would more than suffice to prove the 
truth of the proposition we seek 
to establish, and would greatly 
exceed the limits within which we 
are necessarily confined. The com- 
mercial position of that country is too 
well known to require any long dis- 
cussion; but it may be asserted, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that her 
fertile valleys, her varied soils, her 
genial suns and nee rivers, pre- 
sent the undeveloped elements of 
nearly equal wealth with that 
which she gleaned for a while from 
those transatlantic possessions which 
formed the keystone of her European 
glory. But in fact the Spanish 
people are dependent, for all but the 
coarsest manufactures adopted by the 
humblerclasses, upon foreign labour; 
and in nearly every city of the em- 
pire, from Seville to Barcelona, im- 

lements of practical use will be 
ound to bear the name of Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, or Sheffield. 
Their commerce*in wine is secured 
to them, not by their skill in culti- 
vation or manufacture, but simply 
by an irresistible monopoly of nature. 

To point out all the eviis in the 
existing condition of politics and 
society which have long been await- 
ing the advent of an honest, a saga- 
cious and a resolute administra- 
tion, would be to raise Pelion upon 
Ossa, accumulating pile of crimes, of 
negligences and of blunders, which 
would scare the political reformer. 
Foremost among these evils, and 
greatest among the difficulties of 
the State, are the fiscal and com- 
mercial systems, whose reciprocal 
agency has served to work their 
common ruin. The energies of trade 
have been paralysed by a weight of 
taxation which the alternate neces- 
sities and malversations of succes- 
sive Governments have imposed; 
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and, by an inevitable retribution, 
the nation has presented to the Go- 
vernment, in a less and less degree, 
the elements of a flourishing revenue. 
The Spanish ministers of finance 
find themselves placed at length in 
the old Israelitish difficulty, in which 
they are called upon to make bricks 
without straw. In this point of 
view, the difficulties of an earnest 
Progresista administration are un- 
questionably great. The reduction 
of the commercial tariff, and a dimi- 
nution of the internal burdens, form 
a necessary condition of the progress 
of the nation, and therefore of the 
ultimate magnitude of the revenue, 
whiletheexisting taxation is scarcely 
adequate to support the simplest ex- 
enses of Government. It is there- 
ore clear that if the Progresista 
party are prepared to carry out such 
a radical improvement as may infuse 
a new life both into the country and 
into the State, they must at once 
discard every apprehension for the 
public peace and for the immediate 
security of the crown, reduce as far 
as possible the military forces, re- 
trench every other department of 
expenditure, and rely, for the most 
om. upon moral support. It may 
e a perilous issue, but no other 
stake that even a Richelieu could 
play can win the redemption of the 
panish nation. 


But there is another point of view 
in which the social caution of the 
country should be ‘considered, both 
in order to complete the a —- 


drawn by the tourist and to justify 
the policy of the legislator. The 
material aspect of a country has its 
counterpart in the moral character 
of the nation; and these together 
form the constituent elements of the 
social state. Let us see therefore 
whether the acknowledged social 
miseries of Spain exist only in the 
evils of its material condition, or 
whether the legislation which is to 
renovate and reform the State must 
not also extend to a comprehensive 
revision of the institutions, and to 
the adoption of securities against a 
recurrence of the events which tend 
more immediately to determine the 
moral character of the citizen. 

The characteristics of Spanish life 
are more various than those which 
we can perceive in almost any other 
nation of Europe. They do not 
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correspond to the simple and lead- 
ing distinetions which we are apt to 
draw in England between the agri- 
culturist and the manufacturer, to 
the leading distinctions between the 
Highlander and the Lowlander in 
Scotland, or to the leading distine- 
tions between the industrious and 
inoffensive peasantry of Ulster and 
the indolent savages of Tipperary. 
They exhibit at the same time ele- 
ments of character corresponding to 
nearly all these distinctions, as well 
as others resulting from their pecu- 
liar historical position. 

Irrespective of the differences 
arising from the inevitable grada- 
tions ot rank, and of a great variety 
of local differences, each springing 
from a traditional idiosyncrasy of 
manners, and a distinct political con- 
stitution, there are general distinc- 
tions of character, coextensive with 
the whole territory, which consist, 
for the most part, of opposite ex- 
tremes. In areligious point of view 
for instance, the population are 
nearly divided between the sceptic 
and the religious enthusiast; in an 
agricultural point of view, they are 
similarly divided between the ma- 
rauding bandit and the oppressed 
and passive labourer. 

And so, in respect of all those 
in the pay or the service of the 
State, the officers of the revenue 
are so many peculators on the public 
wealth, the military and the clergy 
so many servants of the nation de- 
frauded very frequently of a large 
share of their legitimate income. 
Does not then the prevalence of 
these moral conditions point to the 
existence of vital defeets in the most 
sacred institutions of the land and 
in the whole scheme of the national 
politics? If so, let us glance for a 
moment, in the first place, at the 
ecclesiastical system. 

The revenues of the Church have 
sustained a depreciation even more 
than commensurate with those of 
the State. The decline of the eccle- 
siastical power, added to the grow- 
ing poverty of the Government, at 
length rendered the former an irre- 
sistible temptation; and by an act 
of Christina and of the Estatuto 
Real, in 1835, under the dominance 
of a Moderado Administration, the 
property of the regular religious 
orders suffered sequestration ; and 
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at asubsequent period, after sueces- 
sive encroachments upon the in- 
comes of the secular clergy, the 
Culto y Clero tax was substituted 
by the legislature for this branch of 
the ecclesiastical revenues. The vast 
hereditary wealth of the Church 
was thus, for the most zat alien- 
ated; and a fixed local taxation, 
nominally amounting in the ag- 
gregate to between 700,000/. and 
800,0007. annually, formed thence- 
forth the principal provision of the 
pleithool This was a very insufli- 
cient provision for so large a frater- 
nity. But the Government having 
assigned the collection of the eccle- 
siastical revenues to the local autho- 
rities, the alealdes, who held their 
offices on the suffrages of the house- 
holders within their jurisdiction, 
declined to risk their popularity 
merely to shield the clergy from 
starvation; and the amount which 
the latter generally received from 
the ratepayers was just such a pro- 
portion of their legal provision as 
might be comprised in voluntary 


offerings. Such at least has been* 


the practical operation of the laws 
relating to the revenues of the clergy 
for a period sufficiently long to de- 


termine in great measure the popes 


relation of the ecclesiastical 
the mass of the community. 

As the priesthood have become 
poorer, so they have gradually be- 
come more ignorant and more 
vicious. Year after year they have 
been selected from a lower and a 
lower class of society ; and at length 
there seems a fair prospect of the 
total disappearance of the priestly 
order, in consequence of the in- 
creasing unwillingness of the fathers 
of families to devote theirchildren not 
only to a starving, but, in the eyes 
of many, to a dishonourable profes- 
sion. The course of education at the 
ecclesiastical seminaries grows less 
and less liberal, in proportion to the 
increasing poverty of the Church 
establishment: the knowledge of 
the general mass of the clergy does 
not admit of their establishing a 
single question of doctrine by a re- 
ference to the original Greek text of 
the Gospels and Epistles ; and their 
Latinity would dis the docu- 
ments which have descended to us 
from medieval times. There is 
nothing therefore in their learning 


ody to 
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to command the respect of any but 
the peasant class: the reputed 
standard of morality among them 
is, for the most part, a very indif- 
ferent one: and their resort for a 
livelihood is to the spiritual appre- 
hensions of the community, and to 
catchpenny stories of miracles, too 
transparent, one would have sup- 
posed, to escape the detection of the 
simplest eye. 

It is the inentatle result of such 
a condition, the. ihe religious sys- 
tem, which in our country is the 
bond of civilization anc of social 
order, after hurling those whom it 
enthrals into the most degrading 
superstition, drives the great pro- 
portion of the community—who 
naturally judge of the ‘ruth of a 
religion by the virtues evinced in 
its teaching and operation, and see 
in the ministers of the Spanish 
Church nothing but deception and 
vice—into a state of scepticism, if 
not of positive infidelity ; while the 
unexampled malversations of the 
civil power lead them to discredit 
the very name of Government. The 
system of State education is scarcely 
less chargeable with corruption than 
the religious establishment ; and it 
would almost seem as though it 
were the united aim of the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities to eli- 
minate all moral principle from the 
community. It might not be a 
worthy end of Government, but it 
would at least be a policy most suc- 
cessfully consummated! It cannot 
be surprising therefore that the 
course of events should have shat- 
tered that bond of union, of honesty 
and of peace, which a civilized 
Christian people hopes to derive 
from the virtues of State and 
Church. 

The extinction of moral principle 
in all the institutions of the land 
naturally begot the strong predis- 
position to insurrectionary violence 
which was developed on the intro- 
duction of the civil wars. The 
Spanish mind appears to us in a 
voleanic condition: at any moment 
it may break out again into lawless 
outrage; and a considerable pro- 
portion of the peasantry are unques- 
tionably banditti at heart. Nearly 
every Spaniard carries his knife, 
which constitutes—if we may para- 
phrase an expression of jurists—the 
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ultima ratio civiuwm, by which quar- 
rels among the lower classes are 
finally adjudicated. Marauding par- 
ties continually infest the moun- 
tainous regions; and assassination 
is of very frequent occurrence in 
all the provinces of Spain. In a 
word, the State has no power, the 
priesthood has no influence, moral 
considerations have no weight. 

It may be conceived then that 
nothing but a slow and a compre- 
hensive reformation can work the 
cure of those moral and material 
evils which strangely form the com- 
mon characteristics of the three 
fairest peninsulas of Europe. No 
mere revision of the fiscal system, 
no mere lessening of internal taxa- 
tion, no mere return to administra- 
tive honesty, can alone effect that 
mighty transformation. It is clear, 
from what we have seen of the 
character of the different grades of 
society, that no individual agency 
can accomplish it. It is clear, from 
what we have seen of the tenure of 
political power, that no administra- 
tion that has ruled Spain since the 
days of Ferdinand VII. has pos- 
sessed either the immediate strength 
or the ultimate stability to carry out 
more than the mere shadow of the 
necessary reform. Such being the 

werlessness at once of the in- 
dividual and the collective arm, we 
may anticipate the question, ‘In what 
manner may it be possible to arrest 
the tendency of concurrent in- 
fluences, which have already sapped 
the vitality of the State, and bid 
fair ultimately to work its irretriev- 
able destruction ?’ 

We answer, that the primary con- 
dition of the success of such a line 
of policy—if the existing monarchi- 
cal fabric of polity is destined to 
be preserved in Spain—rests in the 
establishment of a firm constitu- 
tional Government at Madrid, in 
which the elements of authority 
should be so balanced, that the 
legislature should not be liable to 
be overthrown by the executive, 
or the executive by the military 
power. The obstacles which array 
themselves against the institution of 
such a scheme, consist in the in- 
evitable tendency of ambitious ad- 
ministrations, vicious in origin and 
in principle, to the assumption of 
irresponsible sway; in the scope 
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which a long period of licence has 
afforded to the revolutionary action 
of the army; and in the apparently 
indestructible spirit of the Cama- 
rilla, by means of which existin 
ministers, wielding the full donate 
of the central power, are suddenly, 
as it were, smitten without hands, 
like the image of prophecy. Poli- 
tical authority is virtually held in 
Spain between the army, the Cortes 
and the Crown; or rather perhaps 
between the army, the Cortes, the 
existing executive and the Cama- 
rilla; for the sovereign can scarcely 
be said to possess individual autho- 
rity in the State, and the functions 
of the Crown have served at once for 
the establishment of oligarchical 
power in the hands of existing 
ministers, for the formation of 
intrigue for their overthrow, and for 
the transfer of their authority into 
other hands. Thus one corrupt 
section of the leaders of the Mode- 
rado party has frequently been 
ejected by another, without any 
condemnatory vote on the part of 
the Cortes, or the expression of any 
decisive dissatisfaction on that of 
the Crown. 

Here is clearly a vicious division 
of power, and one totally inconsis- 
tent both with the stability of the 
Government and with the peace of 
the nation. A policy of constitu- 
tional reform must involve there- 
fore the suppression of the inde- 
pendent action of the army, of the 
uresponsible power of the executive, 
and of the very existence of the 
Camarilla. How, it may be asked, 
is all this to be effected; and the 
discordant elements of actual power 
to be moulded into one homogene- 
ous whole ? 

It would be necessary, in the first 
epee. to depress the independent 
orce of the executive and of the 
army, by a centralization in the le- 
gislature of the just and conserva- 
tive elements of power. Such a 
course may involve indeed a com- 

romise of the dignity of the Crown, 
or it will, we believe, be found to 
be necessary, in order to preserve 
the nation from the dangers of pro- 
spective despotism, to secure to the 

ortes an indispensable right of le- 
gislation for a certain proportion of 
the year, either by conferring upon 
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them the actual collection as well as 
the disposition of the revenues, or 
by granting them a concurrent au- 
thority with the Crown in nomina- 
ting to offices of military command. 
Their functions being thus esta- 
blished, not merely by law, but by 
practical necessity, other requisites 
to their efficiency might be compre- 
hended in their constitution, such 
as the inviolability of their compo- 
nent members, and a facility of im- 
eachment. The danger arising 
rom the existence of so formidable 
a power in antagonism to the prero- 
gatives of the Crown would be very 
inconsiderable, we. believe, in the 
hands of an assembly devotedly 
attached to monarchical institutions, 
both by predisposition and by self- 
interest. The dependence of the 
executive, for the time being, upon 
the legislative element being thus 
established, not only the constitu- 
tional moderation of the ministry, 
but also the overthrow of the Ca- 
marilla principle, would be effectu- 
ally secured. As a direct result of 
the exaltation of the Cortes, that 
body would acquire so complete a 
control over the finances, as to ex- 
tinguish the system of provincial 
corruption by which lawless govern- 
ments have often held the reins of 
power. 

The reduction of the army, which, 
for political reasons, should be 
effected in the greatest possible 
degree, might be supplied whenever 
necessary by a local police, and by 
a militia to meet the contingency of 
external aggression. The numerical 
extent of either of these forces might 
be regulated by the will of the Cortes; 
and military officers, as a further 
precaution, might be precluded from 
the discharge of purely civil func- 
tions, either as ministers of the 
Crown or as captains-general of pro- 
vinces. Finally, the protection of 
Madrid might be assigned exclu- 
sively to the national guard, which, 
as being singularly one of the most 
loyal elements of executive power, 
should so fay recognise the joint 
control of the Cortes and the Crown, 
that its superior officers should be 
appointed by their common autho- 
rity. 

We have ventured, in the pre- 
sent crisisof Government at Madrid, 
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to point out some of the leading 
principles on which, in our view, a 
policy of comprehensive reforma- 
tion must proceed. We do not 
claim the wisdom of a Siéyes; we 
certainly do not seek the reputation 
of a Joseph; constitution - craft 
never was our pride. But in treat- 
ing of a country in which revolution 
has become prescriptive, it must be 
the first aim of the political thinker 
to devise a method for the restora- 
tion of the balance of the constitu- 
tional forces. 

We can conceive no other line of 
policy which can afford any prospect 
of the vigour and stability of the 
Government. A balance of autho- 
rity would, under such a system, be 

reserved by an exact reciprocity of 
interest ; executive firmness would 
be guaranteed by the breadth of the 
constitutional basis; public order 
would be maintained by a centrali- 
zation of power; and individual 
freedom be secured by the terms of 
the national polity. Under a stable 
yet liberal Government, Spain might 
then securely go forth in the great 
work of her moral and political pro- 
gress. She might then apply om 
self, with a fair prospect of success, 
to an improvement in her commerce 
and finances, to the evils of her 
agricultural condition, to her mise- 
rable system of national education, 
to the glaring corruptions of the 
Church. So true ii is that when- 
ever we may be called upon to deal 
with a defective condition of society 
or politics, resulting from injustice 
or insecurity of Government, we 
should always begin with constitu- 
tional reform. 

There are at present three politi- 
eal parties in Spain, independent in 
great measure of the triple division 
of the nation into the edscniee. 
the Progresistas, and the Carlists. 
These are the Absolutists, the Con- 
stitutionalists, and the Republicans. 
And since the respective views of 
these parties embody the only con- 
ceivable principles of Government, 
let us consider, lest the difficulties of 
the moment should shake the faith 
of our readers in the Constitutional 
cause, whether any higher expecta- 
tions are to be formed from the 
adoption of the principles of either 
of the two parties between whom 
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the Constitutionalists form the mean. 
The recent history of France has 
served to illustrate, and possibly to 
defend the theory, that the subjuga- 
tion of an assembly is to be pre- 
ferred to the perpetual clashing of 
the Executive Government with the 
representatives of the people. But 
even granting the truth of the posi- 
tion, and also of the assumption 
that the two elements are incapable 
of being brought into harmonious 
action in Spain, it is certain that no 
means exist in that country of esta- 
blishing a despotic and durable 
frame of polity. That species of 
Government is only to be main- 
tained either by moral force, as in 
medieval Italy, or by military force, 
as in modern France. Can such a 
system then be founded in Spain 
on the power of a Church which is 
the contempt and detestation of the 
people ; or can it be founded on the 
subserviency of an army debauched 
by ay gi mutiny? Thus the 
party of M. Sartorius perceived that 
their only possible tenure of abso- 
lute power, frail and yielding as it 
proved itself to be in the hour of 
trial, was a systematic and shame- 
less corruption. Is there any 
man in England who would advo- 
cate the adoption of an Absolutist 
policy in Spain? And in regard 
to the Republican views which the 
vices of the Moderado adminis- 
tration have introduced, can it be 
possible to establish a firm Govern- 
ment in the exclusive hands of a de- 
moralized population? The chief 
bond of the union of that popula- 
tion consists in their general attach- 
ment to the principle of Monarchy. 
Their political oaiaeenia in truth 
depends on the assistance of the 
throne; and the throne again de- 
pending upon their united support, 
the only practicable scheme of Go- 
vernment which is left to Spain ap- 
pears to consist in a division of 
power upon such terms as may pro- 
mise to secure, in the greatest de- 
gree, their stability and harmonious 
action. 

Our limits do not admit of our 
treating the question of the separate 
nationalities, which have survived 
the original distinctions of Govern- 
ment in the Spanish provinces. On 
another occasion we may possibly 
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have space to do so. In the present 
conjuncture, however, the interest of 
politicians is concentrated in the 
conduct pursued by the Legislative 
Assembly in reference to the views 
of the Duke of Victoria. So change- 
ful indeed is the political aspeet of 
Madrid, that a total revolution may 
take place in the condition of public 
affairs while these sheets are passing 
through the press. The dominance 
of the Progresista party is clearly 
based upon the moral support of 
Espartero, and it cannot long survive 
under any other leader. If that mi- 
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nister should resolve upon seceding 
from the Government, we believe 
either that he will be compelled ere 
long to come forwardagain inorder to 
relieve the difficulties of the Crown, 
or that the nation will be plunged 
in the miseries of another insur- 
rectionary struggle. By all classes 
he is involuntarily regarded as the 
guardian of the throne; and we 
cannot quit the subject of the poli- 
tics of Spain without the uneasy, if 
not the painful, conviction that the 
destinies of a nation hang upon the 
resolutions of an individual. 


THE LATEST ACQUISITION OF RUSSIA. 


Tue River Amoor. 


I sit on the shore and wait for a wind. — Russian Proverb. 


N the course of last year a large 
share of public attention was at- 
tracted by an expedition sent from 
the United States to the Pacific 
Ocean, and its movements were 
watched with much _ interest 
throughout the whole of Europe, 
where the belief was universal that 
the Americans were going to swallow 
up at a mouthful the ancient and 
wealthy empire of Japan, without 
giving any other power a chance to 
share the spoil. The truth however 
seems to have been that Brother 
Jonathan, or rather President 
Pierce, had begun to suspect the 
a of an European war, and 
ound Japan a convenient pretext 
for equipping a powerful fleet, in 
time of peace, in order that it might 
be sony to carry out his views 
upon Central America or Cuba, as 
soon as the thoughts and arms of 
England should be fully occupied 
elsewhere. But while the United 
States Government was pretending 
to threaten Japan, a more dangerous 
oiler, whose encroachments upon 
the islands of that empire have been 
going on for many years,* was ac- 
tually at work close o. and it is to 


* * As they (the Russians) have taken possession of Rakko Seina, and resort to 
Yedrofou and Atskesi, they may easily in time get down to the western parts of 
Yeso, turn their eyes to the north-west tribes of that country, and so reach Japan. 


Yeso is for our kingdom what lips and teeth are for the body. 


be regretted that neither the British 
Government nor that of the United 
States found time to cast their eyes 
upon the landlocked sea, a little 
further to the north. Had they 
done so, they would have observed 
that the Sea of Okotsk receives the 
waters of one of the noblest rivers 
of the Old World, and offers advan- 
tages as great and a position as im- 
regnable as will be afforded by the 
3altic and the Black Seas, when 
their shores and outlets shall have 
fallen under the dominion of asingle 
sovereign. They would have seen 
that a chain of posts had been gra- 
dually established on the islands, 
formerly belonging to Japan, which 
divide the Sea of Okotsk from the 
ocean; and also that the harbour at 
the mouth of the Amoor or Sagalin 
River was already being fortified, 
and threatened to equal in strength 
either Cronstat or Sebastopol, with 
incalculable superiority in position, 
soil, and climate over each of those 
strongholds. They would have ob- 
served that a river, the name of 
which is scarcely ever heard in Eu- 
rope, was already navigated by 
steamboats, and that fortifications 


We must therefore 


be upon our guard.’—San Kokf Tsou Ran To Sets (General View of the Five King- 


doms). 


A work published by the Committee of the Oriental Translation Fund 
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were springing up at various points 
upon its banks, under a flag which 
was that neither of China nor Japan, 
while ships of war were gradually 
assembling in a noble harbour at its 
mouth, to which European geogra- 
phers had not even vouchsafed a 
name ! 

We have been accustomed to 
smile with pity and contempt at the 
costly but apparently useless and 
insignificant settlements of Russia 
in Kamtschatka and North America, 
and to most of us it had never 
occurred that by a single step in 
advance, taken at an opportune mo- 
ment, these distant —_ puny pos- 
sessions would be converted into a 
source of enormous strength to 
Russia, and of incalculable danger 
to England first, and afterwards to 
the United States. The reception 
of the English and French squad- 
rons at Petropaulovski may serve to 
convince us that these settlements 
have been brought within easy reach 
of the arsenals of Russia, and may 
also suggest to us the difficulties to 
be encountered at the mouth of the 
Amoor, where, in addition to the 
fortifications, we shall find ships of 
war from the Baltic, which a. 
been repaired and strengthened in 
the English dockyards, and large 
and well-armed steamers built for 
Russia in the harbours of the United 
States. 

The time has at length arrived 
when the great States of Europe 
and America must either cripP e 
the strength and annihilate the fleets 
of Russia, or saffer her to become a 
first-rate power on the ocean as well 
as on the continent ; for her ships in 
the Sea of Okotsk are shut in by no 
portals which can be closed at the 
will of a hostile neighbour, and she 
has there a position which will 
secure for her the lion’s share in 
any future spoliation of the Chinese 
and Japanese Empires, and will 
enable her to threaten not only the 
commerce of the East, but also the 
Indian and Australian possessions 
of Great Britain. 

‘I sit on the shore and wait for 
a wind’ is a favourite national 


Russian motto, and it has never been 
better exemplified than in the long 
enduring patience and watchful per- 
severance which that Government 
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has exhibited in its efforts to appro- 
priate the valley of the Amoor. The 
first attempt was made soon after 
the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the Russians built some 
forts on its banks ; but at that time 
the Manchou rulers of China, al- 
though they had scarcely consoli- 
dated their power, would by no 
means consent to yield their birth- 
place and their patrimonial posses- 
sions to the despised and but lately 
emancipated Czar of Muscovy. 
They therefore treated with con- 
tempt the ambassadors sent to 
Pekin by Alexey Michaelovitch, and 
dispatched an army in 1680, which 
destroyed the Russian forts and set- 
tlements, and brought the intru- 
ders as prisoners to Pekin, Hence 
the Russian church and college in 
that city; for although it is usually 
believed that these were founded in 
1728, the truth is that they were 
established for the Russian prison- 
ers nearly fifty years earlier, and it 
was merely their continuance which 
was granted by the treaty of 
Kiakta. 

In 1685, Golovin was sent by the 
Czar to regain by diplomacy what 
had been lost by arms, but it took 
him two years to reach the frontiers 
of China, and he had to wait two 
years more at Selenginsk for the 
arrival of the Chinese envoys, who 
were to treat with him. When the 
latter appeared, they were provided 
with arguments which were too 
potent even for Muscovite craft, for 
their suite consisted of 12,000 men, 
accompanied by a large force of 
artillery. The consequence was 
that Golovin was compelled to cede 
all claim to the valley of the Amoor, 
and to accept the rugged and al- 
most impassable mountain chain, in 
some places several hundred miles 
to the north of it, as the boundary 
between the two empires. This 
treaty was signed on the 27th of 
August, 1689, and down to the year 
1852 the Russians, in spite of con- 
stant efforts, had saeeneiel in effeet- 
ing only some insignificant en- 
croachments to the south of the 
great Yablounoi range. 

The subsequent embassies of Is- 
brand Ives, in 1692, and of Leff 
Vassilievitch Ismailoff, in 1719, had 
reference principally to the caravan 
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trade, which was stopped by the 
Chinese in 1772, but renewed again 
in consequence of the treaty made 
at Kiakta by Sava Vladislavitch 
Ragusinski, in 1728, by the stipula- 
tions of which the Czars submitted 
to the dishonour of being treated as 
inferiors by the Chinese monarchs. 

It seems scarcely credible to us 
that a century ago the Chinese 
were a martial and victorious nation; 
but it was only in 1750 that they 
conquered Zungary, took Kashgar 
and Yarkend, which they keep to 
this day, threatened with subjuga- 
tion the whole of Central Asia, and 
spread terror to the Caspian. Their 
progress however was stopped by 
Achmet, the sovereign of Alfchanis. 
tan, who marched to the assistance 
of his brother Mussulmans—entered 
into negotiations with the invaders, 
and induced them to retire; but 
their lust of conquest was by no 
means satiated, for in 1758 they in- 
vaded Siberia, and caused serious 
apprehensions to the Government of 
St. Petersburg. Nineteen years 
later, owing to the protection granted 
by the Chinese Emperor to several 
hundred thousand Calmucks, who 
escaped from their Russian oppres- 
sors by flying from the banks of the 
Volga, in the winter of 1771, and in 
consequence of the ineffable con- 
tempt with which the ambassadors 
sent to reclaim them were received, 
the Empress Catherine determined 
to invade China. Her design was 
to march an army into the valley of 
the Amoor, at the same time that 
she sent ships of war all the wa 
from the Baltic to co-operate with 
them at its mouth. But the dis- 
tance and the difficulties of transport, 
or, more probably, unceasing pre- 
occupations nearer home, frustrated 
her project, and compelled her to 
put up with the affronts she had re- 
ceived. Her design however has 
never been lost sight of by the Rus- 
sian Cabinet, although the ambition 
of Napoleon, the reforms of Sultan 
Mahmoud, and the determined cou- 
rage of the Circassians, have tended 
to delay its execution. 

The Opium War, which was 
planned by the cunning and worked 
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out by the agents of Russia, in China 
and elsewhere, gave her. an admir- 
able opportunity for sending an em- 
bassy to Pekin, and for making large 

rofessions of friendship, as well as 
iberal offers of assistance. She in- 
duced the Chinese to believe that 
she was on the very point of going 
to war with England; and when 
Commissioner Lin arrived at Canton, 
he anxiously inquired ‘ whether hos- 
tilities had not already broken out 
between Russia and England. * And 
the English Superintendent, Captain 
Elliot, was so convinced of her inter- 
ference, that he did not hesitate to 
attribute to it ‘ the increasing indis- 
position of the Chinese to trade by 
the sea-shores.+ But neither her 
promises nor the necessities of the 
Chinese Government were yet suf- 
ficient to enable her to obtain per- 
mission to navigate the Amoor, and 
in spite of the efforts she had been 
making to discipline the wild horse- 
men of Tart and Siberia, she 
wisely abstained from seizing upon 
the prey she had so long coveted, for 
she was not ignorant of the fate of 
the Nepaulese and Sikh invaders of 
Tibet. 

The Nepaulese overran Tibet in 
1792, and took Teshoo Loomboo. 
The Grand Lama, who escaped with 
difficulty, applied to the English for 
assistance, but met with an imme- 
diate refusal. The Chinese Em- 
peror however was not long in 
sending aid to the Head of his 
Faith and to his peace-loving fol- 
lowers. On the approach of his 
troops, who were marched in haste 
from the frontiers of Tartary, the 
Nepaulese retreated, carrying with 
them the accumulated wealth which 
they had found in the monasteries. 
But they were overtaken by the 
Chinese troops, and, after suffer- 
ing two severe defeats, escaped into 
their own country. The Chinese, 
who were not satisfied with the chas- 
tisement they had inflicted on the 
invaders, forced the frontier post of 
Coti, and entered Nepaul. The 
Nepaulese, in their turn, applied to 
the English for their aid or good 
offices. And in consequence of their 
application, Captain Kirkpatrick, 


* See Captain Bingham’s Narrative. 
+ See Dispatch to Lord Palmerston, dated Canton, April 13th, 1839. 
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said to be the first Englishman who 
ever entered Nepaul, was sent 
thither as our ambassador. The 
Chinese refused to listen to his 
mediation, and received his inter- 
ference most unfavourably, for they 
could not forget that we had de- 
clined all aid to the Grand Lama, 
nor could they be convinced that we 
were not now assisting their enemies. 
They therefore continued to follow 
¥ their success, and it was ouly 
when the Nepaulese made the most 
abject submission, undertook to re- 
store all their spoil, promised to pay 
tribute, and consented to cede Sik- 
kim, which lies between Nepaul and 
Botan and borders on Bengal, that 
they could be induced to retire. 
The only result of our interference 
was that the Chinese Government 
immediately put an end to all inter- 
course between Bengal and Tibet. 

The Sikh invasion, which took 
place one after the close of the 
Affghan and during the Opium War, 
was equally disastrous. Their army, 
consisting of 12,000 disciplined 
troops, crossed the mountains from 
Cashmere, and invaded the province 
of Ladak. They quickly took pos- 
session of Leh or Lassa, the capital 
of Little Tibet, for they met with 
scarcely any resistance from a 
people who for ages had required 
neither soldiers to defend their 
country nor police to protect their 
property ; and whose rulers, the 
0 of Buddha, were forbidden 
by their religion to deprive any 
creature of life. It was not until 
after the Sikhs had held quiet pos- 
session of the country for two years 
that a Chinese force arrived to ex- 
pel them ; and the invaders were so 
completely defeated in the first 
battle, that out of the 12,000 only 
between two and three hundred 
stragglers are said to have escaped, 
by making their way over the higher 
passes of the Himaleh Mountains, 
into the territories of Great Britain 
or Nepaul. 

It is evident that the present great 
rebellion in China owes much of its 
importance and success to some 
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foreign agency, but it is not yet cer- 
tain whether that agency is Russian 
or American, or both combined. 
One thing however is clear, namely 
—that Russia is the only power 
which has yet known how to profit 
by it; for since its commencement 
she has obtained, from the embar- 
rassments of the Court of Pekin, a 
treaty yielding to her the navigation 
of the Amoor, and she has already 
converted that permission into abso- 
lute possession of the whole course 
of the river and an enormous tract 
of country, above 1000 miles in 
length ad in some parts as much 
as 500 in breadth. But, in addition 
to the mere extension of territory, 
she has acquired the exclusive 
ownership of the Yablounoi Moun- 
tains, from which her subjects have 
already procured large quantities ot 
gold and silver by the rudest 
methods, and which are said to sur- 
pass in mineral wealth anything 
that has yet been discovered in Ca- 
lifornia or Australia. And, what is 
to her of far greater importance, she 
has gained access to the Pacific 
Ocean, in a temperate climate. 

The Amoor, which has a course 
of 2240 miles, is formed by the 
junction of two rivers, one of which 
rises in Mongolia and the other has 
its source in the Siberian province 
of Irkutsk, at no great distance from 
the Lake of Baikal, the waters of 
which flow by the Yenisei, into the 
Frozen Ocean. The most important 
of its tributaries is the Songari, 
which rises in the mountains to the 
north of Corea, and is almost as 
noble a river as itself. Cannon and 
stores are already carried down the 
Amoor by steam-boats,* and sent 
from its mouth to the Russian pos- 
sessions in America; and it may, at 
no distant day, be one of the great 
channels of entoeen and Asiatic 
commerce, for the water communi- 
cation between the Baltic and the 
Caspian has long been complete, 
and, according to Cottrell, only 400 
versts, or 260 miles, of additional 
canal, will be required to connect 
the Pacific with the Caspian. 


* We heard, two years ago, that twelve steamers built in Sweden were sent by 
canal to the Caspian, to be taken to pieces on its eastern shore, and to be thence 
transported by land to the Sea of Aral, These are probably the vessels now navi- 


gating the Amoor. 














































































































































































































































































14 The Latest Acquisition of Russia. 


It is a marvel even in the history 
of Russian diplomacy and Russian 
success, that at a moment when she 
is an object of jealousy and a cause 
of alarm to every European and 
Asiatic people, and is actually at 
war with three great empires, she 
should have been able to secure such 
an acquisition as the Amoor, and at 
the same time so nearly to complete 
a gigantic system of inland commu- 
nication, 8000 miles in length, with- 
out more than a vague rumour of 
her design having reached the en- 
lightened and far-seeing nations of 
the West. Should they suffer her 
to consolidate this her latest ton- 

uest, they will soon discover that 
the course of commerce has been 
changed, the balance of power 
altered, and that the giant, whom 
they vainly imagined to be still 
fettered by the Sound and the Bos- 
phorus, has shaken off his chains, 
and can defy with impunity the 
navies of England, France, and the 
United States. But although Russia 
has made this great advance towards 
the universal dominion which has 
been for centuries the aim and 
object of her craft and her ambition, 
yet was she never in so dangerous 
and so critical a position as at this 
moment. It is true that the war 
she has provoked has not been the 
signal for revolt amongst thé dis- 
affected millions whom she rules with 
a rod of iron, that it has only 
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crippled—not destroyed—her com- 
merce. But it has one effect, 
the consequences of which may 
be fatal to her. It has aroused 
the people of England from their 
ignorance and their indifference, and 
if their new-born determination to 
ut a final stop to the aggressions of 
Rusia should find an earnest and 
faithful leader in any public man, 
the whole nation will rally round 
him, and give Russia cause to rue 
the day on which her legions crossed 
the Pruth. 

England demands ministers who 
will oppose the designs of Russia with 
all their energy and intellect. If the 
Government will only carry out 
heartily the wishes of the nation, the 
commerce of Russia may be annihi- 
lated—disaffection will paralyse her 
armies—insurrection will raise its 
head within her borders—and a few 
months suffice to add to her pre- 
sent foes the armies of Germany 
and Sweden, the hordes of Tartary, 
the horsemen of Persia, and the 
hosts of the Celestial Empire.* 

God grant that this opportunity, 
calculated to stimulate the purest 
patriotism and to satisfy the noblest 
ambition, may not be lost for Eng- 
land, and that she may find men 
capable of conducting her through 
the paths of justice and honour, to 
that success on which depends the 
freedom or the slavery of mankind. 


* The Persians have been for a long time past vainly asking for some counte- 
nance or support from England, and after two years delay an embassy has been 


sent to Teheran. 


The Affghans have been equally unsuccessful in their endeavours 


to form an alliance with us; and the idea of.a treaty with China has not yet entered 
into the thoughts of our rulers, although the favourable disposition of the Chinese 
sovereign, caused by the Russian aggression on Manchouria, is proved by the extra- 
ordinary fact that an English consul has taken up his residence at Pekin, a piece of 
intelligence which reached England by the last Indian mail. 











*‘TJUNTING,’ says that great 
sporting luminary of modern 
days, the kindly and facetious Mr. 
Jorrocks,—‘ hunting is the sport of 
kings ; the image of war without its 
guilt, and with only five-and-twenty 
per cent. of its danger.’ Amongst 
the lovers of hunting, we must in- 
clude not only those gentlemen who 
‘sit at home at ease’ in their sad- 
dles over the champaign countries 
of England, but al he find de- 
light in following sport ‘by thicket 
or by stream ;’ all whom the fresh 
morning air, the wild hill-side, the 
deep russet-coloured woodland have 
ower to woo from their other 
uties and occupations for the pur- 
pose of ‘sport,’—we have no other 
word for it, and a thoroughly Eng- 
lish word it is,—so much so, that 
the French, who have endeavoured 
to transplant this passion, have been 
compelled to adopt into their lan- 
guage its pithy and character- 
istic name. Sport, then, is our 
theme, and truly we cannot hel 
thinking, that much of our British 
pluck and endurance, much of that 
undying gameness and energy which 
has lately been tested so highly in 
the Crimea, has its origin in those 
early habits of sporting, which make 
up the principal amusement of the 
young Englishman, which are some- 
times too apt to become his engross- 
ing occupation. We have all of us 
read with a tearful enthusiasm the 
accounts of that immortal charge 
which was made by the light bri- 
gade of cavalry at Balaclava. Never 
in the days of chivalry was deed-of- 
arms so daringly, so desperately 
achieved. ‘Lead on, brave heart! 
T'll follow thee,’t+ seems to have 
been the motto of every single war- 
rior who drew a sabre on_ that 
eventful day; and right gallantly 


* The Rifle and the Hound in Ceylon. 


man, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 1854. 
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was it carried out. We have the 
privilege—we say it with pride—of 
numbering amongst our intimate 
acquaintances many of the heroes of 
that brilliant cualeia. Alas! that 
we must mourn for friends who fell 
to rise no more; and amongst them 
we could name several who to our 
own knowledge are distinguished as 
first-rate sportsmen over the plains 
of merry England. Many a time 
and oft have we seen their sivuletan 
leader, the gallant Lord Cardigan, 


careering over the oe pastures 


of Leicestershire, and, magnis com- 
ponere parva, charging the obstacles 
to be encountered in that stiffly- 
fenced country with the same energy 
and enthusiasm that he has since 
shown in carrying at a gallop bris- 
tling battery and levelled gun; in 
rushing boldly and unflinchingly 
against fearful odds, and wresting 
his unfading chaplet from a conflict 
that he must have foreseen was al- 
most hopeless, but from which he 
was too good a one to wince for the 
fraction of a second. Honour, say 
we, to the brave! 

We know not whether we should 
with propriety term the present 
the iron or the brazen age; that 
it is the golden one, we think few 
will be found bold enough to assert ; 
but the days are undoubtedly com- 
ing back when the stout heart and 
ready hand will once more stand 
for what they are worth in the suf- 
frages of mankind; when active 
energy shall be in more request 
than profound reflection; when a 
— eye shall be of more account 
than a thoughtful brain; and the 
pen shall drop from fingers that 
itch to close their sinewy grasp upon 
the sword. Yes, England wants 
men, and will call, is calling even 
now, upon her sons: the appeal 


By 8. W. Baker, Esq. London: Long- 


Solitary Rambles and Adventures of a Hunter in the Prairies. By John 


Palliser, Esq. London: John Murray. 


Life in Abyssinia: being Notes collected during Three Years’ Residence and 
Travels in that Country. By Mansfield Parkyns. In 2 vols. London: John 


Murray. 


+ The famous exclamation of the Douglas when he hurled the Bruce’s heart 
before him into the mélée, and perished cutting his way towards it through the 
thickest of his foes. A well-known Marquis was wont to go through the same 
ceremony in town-and-gown rows at Cambridge with his hat! 
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was never yet made in vain to the 
Anglo-Saxon race. The raw mate- 
rial is pouring in apace; barracks 
are swarming with militia; adju- 
tants and quarter-masters are driven 
nearly distracted by their multi- 
farious duties; recruiting sergeants 
have their hands full. We should 
think the publican’s retail business 
must be thriving wonderfully ; and 
the rustic day by day is becoming 
a possible hero. Where should we 
look to find officers better qualified 
for the service, than amongst those 
whose early life has been spent, for 
want of nobler practice, in conflict 
with the beasts of the field; whose 
energies have been exercised in that 
mimic warfare; and who having 
learned to be wary, resolute, and 
enduring for mere pleasure, are not 
likely to fail in these useful quali- 
ties at the higher call of duty. 
The utilitarian may sneer at the 
sportsman; he may bring his eter- 
nal cwi bono into play and ask us, 
What avails all this AScer, all this 
hardship, all this risk, sub Jove 
Srigido, for so disproportionate a 
result? Can you not trap, or other- 
wise obtain the sabent you seek 
with a tenth part of the labour you 
are thus wasting? But we answer, 
‘we are not utilitarians — Heaven 
forbid we should ever be anything 
so useless!’ Strip life of the ideal, 
and you will be surprised to find 
how little is left. You may sneer 
at Romance; but look at your own 
every-day existence, and see what 
you would be, deprived of its roseate 
ight: an ox in a pasture, very little 
better; directly you become mate- 
rial, you lose the very noblest attri- 
bute of man, the superior instinct 
that teaches him to lwo an inner 
life apart from his grosser outward 
sensations. All sporting, using the 
word in its highest sense, and scout- 
ing all such low pursuits as torture 
the dumb animal, all sporting is 
more or less ideal: nay, we go fur- 
ther, and aver that every sportsman 
is a poet—an unconscious one, cer- 
tainly, and fortunately not a rhyme- 
ster, but yet a poet nevertheless. 
Is there no poetry in your elder] 
gentleman uncovering his bald faa, 
as sitting on his horse in the middle 
ride of some deep fr: t woodland, 
he espies an ad og-fox stealing 
across not ten paces in front of him, 
and trembling at the sight as he 
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trembled forty years ago when he 
caught the flutter of her white dress 
coming along the shrubbery? No 
poetry, forsooth! he is chock-full 
of poetry, slightly tinged with gout, 
from his scarlet coat-collar to the 
very rowels of his glittering spurs. 
There is poetry in the whole atmo- 
sphere that surrounds him; poetry 
in the soft south wind, the moist 
fallen leaves, the increasing chorus 
of that rejoicing pack, two-and- 
twenty couple, maddening ona scent, 
and in the gallant horse beneath 
him, snorting and reaching at his 
bridle as he longs for his expected 
gallop. That old gentleman will 
screech himself hoarse, ride like a 
madman, risk his neck half-a-dozen 
times in the course of the next forty 
minutes; and finally, when the fox 
is killed, and he takes his hat off 
once more to wipe the perspiration 
from his venerable brow, will rejoice 
as if a son was born to him, and go 
into ecstasies the reason of which 
he would be quite ata loss to ex- 
plain, though they are perceptible 
enough, and slightly ludicrous to 
the bystanders—and you tell us he 
is no poet! If it wasn’t for the 
sherry, the Laureate would be a 
joke to him. So is it with the deer- 
stalker, thesalmon-fisher, the grouse- 
shooter, in our own country, and 
still more so with those who seek 
adventures and dangers in foreign 
lands, in pursuance of their sporting 
and consequently poetical propen- 
sities—the noble madness is on them 
one and all, and none appear to 
have a greater relish for the pro- 
fession or a ra respect for its 
adepts than 8. W. Baker, Esq., au- 
thor of The Rifle and the Hound, 
a very scourge to every wild animal 
that infests the picturesque jungles 
of Ceylon; and judging from his 
book, a right pleasant companion 
with whom to smoke the pipe of 
retrospection after the incidents and 
adventures of a triumphant day’s 
sport. 

We have a theory which in the 
course of our experience we have 
never failed to prove correct, to the 
effect that a man who tells you 
blusteringly he is one of the rough 
sort, is invariably a rogue, and in 
most cases a coward; whilst a Dio- 
_— who prefers discomfort and 

irt to cleanliness and the goods the 
gods and a little forethought pro- 
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vide, on the plea that he don’t mind 
‘roughing it,’ usually turns out ‘soft’ 
when put to the trial, and has at 
best small claims to be considered a 
rational and provident creature. But 
Mr. Baker has none of these absurd 
superstitions and prejudices. Open- 
ing his book at random, we come 
upon a certain passage which stamps 
him at once a man of common sense 
and more than common foresight 
and discernment. We should like 
amazingly to accompany him on a 
sporting trip through the whole 
island of Ceylon. 


Although I can rough it (says he) if 
necessary, I do not pretend to prefer 
discomfort from choice. A little method 
and a trifling extra cost will make the 
jungie trip anything but uncomfortable. 

ere was nothing wanting in our sup- 
plies,—we had sherry, madeira, brandy, 
and curacgoa, biscuits, tea, sugar, coffee, 
hams, tongues, sauces, pickles, mustard, 
sardines en hwile, tins of soups, and pre- 
served meats and vegetables, currant 


jelly for venison, macaroni, vermicelli, © 


flour, and a variety of other things that 
add to the comfort of the jungle, includ- 
ing, last but not least, a double supply 
of soap and candles. Noone knows the 
misery should either of these fail—dirt 
and darkness is the necessary conse- 
quence. 


‘Some people don’t know how to 

o out fishing,’ as the old caricature 
hath it, depicting two cockneys on a 
piscatorial excursion, eating i 
salad and drinking bottled porter 
under a wide-spreading beech tree; 
some people would have ignored 
sardines, and totally forgotten the 
currant jelly for the venison (the 
latter is an oversight we have known 
to occur in the best regulated estab- 
lishments); but Mr. Baker knows 
what is good, and is moreover aware 
that the first essential in all move- 
ments, whether of an army or an 
individual, is an efficient commis- 
sariat. Neither are soap and clean- 
liness to be neglected, the sportsman 
need not cease to be a gentleman, 
and the author’s respect for the 
character of a sportsman betrays 
itself in his very preface, where he 
tells us— 

I would always encourage the love of 
sport in a lad: guided by its true spirit 
of fair play it is a feeling that will make 
him above doing a mean thing, in every 
station of life, and will give him real 
feelings of humanity. I have had great 





A Definition of ‘Sport. 
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experience in the characters of thorough 
sportsmen, and I can safely say that I 
never saw one that was not a straight- 
forward honourable man, who would 
scorn to take a dirty advantage of man 
or animal. In fact all read sportsmen 
that I have met have been really tender- 
hearted men, men who shun cruelty to 
an animal and who are easily moved by 
a tale of distress. 


In all this we say ‘ditto to Mr. 
Baker,’ nor can we omit quoting his 
definition of the word ‘sport,’ in- 
asmuch as it appears to us to ex- 
plain in a few words that which 
many have eae in express- 
ing and move in understanding, 
viz., where the charm of what we 
term ‘sporting’ lies, and in what 
its peculiar fascination consists :— 

The actual killing of an animal (says 
he), the death itself, is not ‘ sport,’ unless 
the circumstances connected with it are 
such as to create that peculiar feeling 
which can only be expressed by the word 
‘sport.’ This feeling cannot exist in the 
heart of a butcher: he would as soon 
slaughter a fine buck, by tying him to a 
post and knocking him down, as he 
would shoot him in his wild native 
haunts. The actual moment of death, 
the fact of killing, is his enjoyment. To 
a true sportsman the enjoyment of a 
sport increases in proportion to the wild- 
ness of the country. Catch a six-pound 
trout in a quiet mill-pond, in a populous 
manufacturing neighbourhood, with 
well-cultivated meadows on either side 
the stream, fat cattle grazing on the rich 
pasturage, and perhaps actually watch- 
ing you &s you land your fish: it may 
be sport; but catch a similar fish, far 
from the haunts of men, in a boiling 
rocky torrent, surrounded by heathery- 
mountains, where the shadow of a rod 
has seldom been reflected in the stream, 
and you cease to think the former fish 
worth catching—-still he is the same size, 
showed the same courage, had the same 
perfection of condition, and yet you can- 
not allow that it was sport, compared 
with the wild stream. If you see no 
difference in the excitement you are not 
a sportsman, you would as soon catch 
him in a washing-tub, and you should 
buy your fish when you require him, but 
never use a rod, as you would disgrace 


the hickory. 


Poetry again. Tb a true sports. 
man the enjoyment of a sport in- 
creases in proportion to the wildness 
of the country. Who cares for 
knocking over partridges in stubbles 
when he has bien shooting grouse 
on the moorland and ptarmigan in 
B2 
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the mountain-tops? Who would 
trouble himself to kill the fattest 
home-fed buck in his English park 
after he has been stalking the wild 
stag through glen and corrie in some 
noble forest of the North? Like 
all other excitement, the appetite 
for field-sports is apt to grow with 
what it feeds on till we get farther 
and farther afield in search of ad- 
venture, and long to join Mr. Baker 
in some of his thrilling enterprises 
in the deep jungles of Ceylon. 

In these warlike days everything 
connected with the science of pro- 
— becomes of importance, and 

r. Baker’s experience in the pro- 
perties of different fire-arms is valu- 
able from being the practical result 
of a series of trials at moving objects, 
the sportsman’s life in more than one 
instance depending solely on the 
quickness and accuracy of his aim:— 


The guns (he observes) are the first 
consideration. After the first year of 
my experience I had four rifles made to 
order, which have proved themselves 
perfect weapons in all respects, and 
exactly adapted for heavy game. They 
are double-barrelled, No. 10 bore, and 
of such power in metal that they weigh 
fifteen pounds each. I consider them 
perfection, but should others consider 
them too heavy, a pound taken from 
the weight of the barrels would make a 
perceptible difference. I would in all 
cases strongly deprecate the two-grooved 
rifle* for wild sports, on account of the 
difficulty in loading quickly. A No. 
10 twelve-grooved rifle will carry a coni- 
cal ball of two ounces and a half, and 
can be loaded as quickly as a smooth 
bore. Some persons prefer the latter to 
rifles for elephant shooting; but T can- 
not myself understand why a decidedly 
imperfect weapon should be used when 
the rifle offers such superior advantages. 
At twenty and even thirty paces, a good 
smooth bore will carry a ball with nearly 
the same precision as a rifle; but in a 
country full of various large game, there 
is no certainty when the ball is rammed 
down at what object it is to be aimed. 
A buffalo or deer may cross the path at 
a hundred yards, and the smooth bore 
is useless; on the other hand, the rifle 
is always ready for what may appear. 

My battery consists of one four-ounce 
rifle (a single-barrel) weighing twenty- 
one pounds, one long two-ounce ‘rifle 
(single-barrel) weighing sixteen pounds, 
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and four double-barrel rifles, No. 10, 
weighing each fifteen pounds. Smooth 
bores I count for nothing, though I have 
frequently used them. So much for 
guns. It may therefore be summed up 
that the proper battery for Ceylon- 
shooting would be four large-bored 
double-barrelled rifles, say from No. 10 
to No. 12 in size, but all to be the same 
bore, so as to prevent confusion in load- 
ing. Persons may suit their own fancy 
as to the weight of their guns, bearing 
in mind that single barrels are very 
useless things. 

And a very nice little battery as 
he quaintly terms it, Mr. Baker 
seems to have mounted in order to 
prosecute his war against the de- 
nizens of the jungle. Ceylon by 
his account, and that of every other 
sportsman who has taken his pas- 
time in that island, appears to be a 
very paradise for all the larger 
species of game, such as elephants, 
buffalo, elk, wild boar, aye, and alli- 
gators or crocodiles; and here we 
may remark, though it is by no 
means a novel observation, what a 
beautiful arrangement that is of 
nature which harmonizes the colour 
of every description of wild animal 
with the surrounding objects 
amongst which it feeds and dwells. 
Every sportsman knows by experi- 
ence how difficult it is to find tend 
or wounded game. How the par- 
tridge assimilates in colour with the 
atubbles from which it is sprung, and 
with the turnips touched by the frost, 
in the cover of which it sahee refuge, 
fluttering with broken wing to the 
very end of the drill. Is not the 
hare imperceptible against the fallow 
where > squats, and the grouse’s 


pas a very fac-simile of the 
n 


eather in which he crows? The 
pheasant lords it in colours gor- 
geous as the bright hues of the 
autumn-tinted woods wherein he 
dwells, whilst thehumble rabbit darts 
about in his grey jerkin like a 
moving morsel of the light soil in 
which he burrows. So is it with 
the nobler kinds of game. It re- 
uires a practised eye to distinguish 
the red-deer on the mountain and 
the roe-buck in the glen. The 
spring-boks move in countless my- 
riads over the plains of Southern 


* Here we cannot quite agree with the author in our own personal experience, 
though we admit it to be far inferior to his. We have always found the two-grooved 
rifle (of course with balls made purposely) to be loaded with the greatest ease and 


rapidity. 
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Africa like a shifting quicksand, 
yellow as the arid surface whereon 
they browse. The lion and tiger 
borrow their tawny colouring 
from the burnt-up jungles wherein 
they crouch, and the lordly elephant 
crashes through the forest or leans 
against its mighty trees, clad in an 
ashen hide that matches to a shade 
with the gigantic stem which affords 
the ponderous brute security and 
repose. Ofall enemies to the latter 
sagacious animal Mr. Baker seems 
to be the most eager and the most 
untiring; but ere we follow him 
through a few of his hair-breadth 
escapes and desperate encounters 
with his colossal foes, we cannot do 
better than advert to a little target 
Sager in which he indulged one 

e afternoon, and by which he 
seems to have got the exact range 
of his favourite ‘ four-ounce’ rifle, 
evidently the mainstay and crowning 
glory of the whole battery ; we can- 
not tell it better than in his own 
words :— 

Just as I was quitting the shores of 
the lake I noticed three buffaloes in the 
shallows about knee-deep in the water, 
nearly half a mile from me—they did not 
look bigger than dogs, the distance was 
so great. There is nothing like a sheet 
of water for trying a rifle, the splash of 
the ball shows with such distinctness the 
accuracy or the defect in the shooting. 
It was necessary that I should fire my 
guns off in order to clean them that 
evening, I therefore tried their power at 
this immense distance. 

The long two-ounce fell short, but in 
a good line. I took a rest upon a man’s 
shoulder with the four-ounce rifle, and 
putting up the last sight I arrived at 
the leading buffalo, who was walkin 
through the water parallel with us. j 
aimed at the outline of the throat to allow 
for his pace at this great distance. The 
recoil of the rifle cut the man’s ear open 
(first blood this, at all events!) as there 
were sixteen drachms of powder in this 
charge. We watched the smooth sur- 
face of the water, as the invisible mes- 
senger whistled over the lake. Certainly 
three seconds elapsed before we saw the 
slightest effect. At the expiration of 
that time the buffalo fell suddenly in a 
sitting position, and there he remained 

ed; many seconds after a dull sound 
returned to our ears, it was the ‘futt’ of 
the ball, which had positively struck him 
at this immense range. What the dis- 
tance was I cannot say; it may have 
been 600 or 800 yards, ormore. It was 
shallow water the whole way. We there- 
fore mounted our horses and rode up to 


An old Buffalo shot with Sixpenny-pieces. 19 


him. Upon reaching him I gave him a 
settling ball in the head, and we exa- 
mined him. The heavy ball had passed 
completely through his hips, crushing 
both joints, and, of course, rendering 
him powerless at once. The shore ap- 
peared full half-a-mile from us on our re- 
turn; and I could hardly credit my own 
eyes, the distance seemed so immense, 
and yet the ball had passed clean through 
the animal's body. 


Pretty well this, we think, for the 
‘roving range,’ and not unworthy of 
some of our neighbours, the francs 
tireurs, and such heroes of the 
‘Minié’ who, warily stalking the Rus- 
sian gunners on the walls of Sebas- 
topol, seem like Hotspur to think 
nothing of killing some ‘ dozen or so 
before breakfast.’ But Mr. Baker, 
though good at a long shot, seems 
to have no objection to coming to 
close quarters, too close on sundry 
occasions to be pleasant, and in one 
memorable instance so inconveni- 
ently near that the sportsman was 
compelled to purchase immunity 
from his foe by the immediate dis- 
bursement of all the small change 
he had about him, which it is not 
wonderful in the wilds of oa 
should have only amounted to three 
shillings, in sixpenny-pieces. Fancy 
buying off an old bu Saffalo as one 
would a ‘ masterful beggar,’ by the 
presentation of an alms! Yet queer 
things happen out shooting. Fact 
is often more wondrous than fiction, 
and money has been put to even 
stranger uses than melting into sil- 
ver bullets for the dispatching of a 
Claverhouse, or ramming down on 
the top of one’s last charge of pow- 
der as the forlorn hope of cutting 
short one’s acquaintance with a can- 
tankerous old bull. After sundry 
attentions paid to the game in the 
shape of balls from a common fowl- 
ing-piece (not the trusty four-ounce 
rifle, nor even one of its lighter 
brethren of the groove), which at- 
tentions seem to have been produc- 
tive of nothing beyond a slight and 
momentary annoyance to the hardy 
brute, Mr. Baker got his quarry 
fairly into a corner of a certain pic- 
turesque lake, in which the man and 
his foe, knee-deep in the water, stood 
confronting each other, at the some- 
what familiar distance of fifteen 
paces. Here Mr. B., — some- 
what impatient, discharged his last 
bullet into the throat of his quarry, 
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a proceeding that, much to the dis- 
comfiture of the man, caused very 
little commotion in the animal fune- 
tions of the brute, an additional 
glare in the red lurid eye being the 
only mode in which he acknow- 
ledged the insult or resented the in- 
jury. Mr. Baker’s account of his 
sensations at this juncture is so 
quaint, that we must give it in his 
own words :— 


I was now unloaded, and had not a 
single ball remaining. It was now his 
turn. I dared not turn to retreat, as I 
knew he would immediately charge, and 
we stared each other out of countenance. 
With a short grunt he suddenly sprung 
forward, but, fortunately, as I did not 
move, he halted: he had however de- 
creased his distance, and we now gazed 
at each other within ten paces. I began 
to think buffalo-shooting somewhat dan- 
gerous, and I would have given some- 
thing to have been a mile away, but ten 
times as much to have had my four- 
ounce rifle in my hand. Oh, how I 
longed for that rifle in this moment of 
suspense! Unloaded, without the power 
of defence, with the absolute certainty 
of a charge from an overpowering brute, 
my hand instinctively found the handle 
of my hunting-knife, a useless weapon 
against such a foe. Knowing that B. 
was not aware of my situation, at the 
distance which separated us (about a 
mile) without taking my eyes from the 
figure before me I raised my hand to 
my mouth, and gave a long and loud 
whistle: this was a signal that I knew 
would be soon answered, if heard. 
With a stealthy step and another short 
grunt, the bull again advanced a couple 
of paces towards me. He seemed aware 
of my helplessness, and he was the pic- 
ture of rage and fury, pawing the water, 
and stamping violently with his fore- 
feet. This was very pleasant! I gave 
myself up for lost, but, putting as fierce 
an expression into my features as [ 
could possibly assume, I stared hope- 
lessly at my maddened antagonist. 
Suddenly a bright thought flashed 
through my mind. Without taking my 
eyes off the animal before me I put a 
double charge of powder down the right- 
hand barrel, and, tearing off a piece of 
my shirt, I took all the money from my 
pouch, three shillings in sixpenny-pieces, 
and two anna pieces, which I luckily 
had with me in this small coin, for pay- 
ing coolies. Quickly making them into 
a rouleau, with the piece of rag, I 
rammed them down the barrel, and they 
were hardly well home before the bull 
again sprang forward—so quick was it 
that I had no time’to replace the ramrod, 
and I threw it in the water, bringing 
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my gun on full-cock, at the same in- 
stant. However he again halted, being 
now about seven paces from me, and we 
again gazed fixedly at each other, but 
with altered feelings on my part. I had 
faced him hopelessly, with an empty 
gun, for more than a quarter of an hour, 
which seemed a century. I now had a 
charge in my gun, which I knew, if re- 
served till he was within a foot of the 
muzzle, would certainly floor him, and 
I awaited his onset with comparative 
carelessness, still keeping my eyes op- 
posed to his gaze. 

At this moment I heard a splashing 
in the water behind me, accompanied by 
the hard breathing of something evi- 
dently distressed. The next moment I 
heard B.’s voice. He could hardly speak 
for want of breath, having run the whole 
way to my rescue, but I could under- 
stand that he had only one barrel loaded, 
and no bullets left. I dared not turn 
my face from the buffalo, but I cautioned 
B. to reserve his fire till the bull should 
be close into me and then to aim at his 
head. The words were hardly uttered, 
when, with the concentrated rage of the 
last twenty minutes, he rushed straight 
at me. It was the work of an instant. 
B. fired without effect. The horns were 
lowered, their points were on either side 
of me, and the muzzle of the gun barely 
touched his forehead, when I pulled the 
trigger and three shillings’ worth of small 
change rattled into his hard head. Down 
he went, and rolled over with the suddenly 
checked momentum of his charge. Away 
went B. and I as fast as our heels would 
carry us through the water and over the 
plain, knowing that he was not dead but 
only stunned. There was a large fallen 
tree about half-a-mile from us, whose 
whitened branches rising high above the 
ground offered a tempting asylum. To 
this we directed our flying steps, and 
after a run of a hundred yards we turned 
and looked behind us. He had regained 
his feet, and was following slowly. We 
now experienced the difference of feeling 
between hunting and being hunted, and 
fine sport we must have afforded him. 

On he came, but fortunately so 
stunned by collision with her Majesty's 
features upon the coin which he had 
dared to oppose, that he could only reel 
forward at a slow canter. By degrees 
even this pace slackened, and he fell. 
We were only too glad to be able to re- 
duce our speed likewise; but we had no 
sooner stopped to breathe than he was 
up and after us again. At length how- 
ever we gained the tree, and we beheld 
him, with satisfaction, stretched power- 
less upon the ground, but not dead, 
within two hundred yards of us. 


It is a sad thing to be without 
money, and even in the jungle small 
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change may prove of most important 
service; but probably the above is 
the only instance on record of a 
buffalo -bull being ignominiousl 
slaughtered by means of three shil- 
lings in sixpenny-pieces. 

Mr. Baker’s adventures with ele- 
phants are no less exciting and inte- 
resting than the above. In India, we 
have been given to understand that 
elephant-hunting is performed in a 
safe and luxurious manner, with the 
assistance of the tame animal, who 
willingly lends himself for the cap- 
ture of his wilder brethren; but in 
Ceylon a man goes out to kill an 
elephant on foot as he would in 
England to shoot a pheasant. It is 
no wonder that such sportsmen meet 
with many an incident in the course 
of their perilous amusement. Num- 
bers of them have lost their lives, 
and few probably have escaped with- 
out running a near chance of exter- 
mination by their gigantic and saga- 
cious foe. Elephants, like men, vary 
much in temper and character— 
some are stupid, inoffensive, and 
cowardly — others again unite a 
degree of instinct, which almost 
amounts to reason, with great fierce- 
ness and courage. Such are graphi- 
cally denominated ‘rogues,’ and a 
‘rogue’ it was that nearly finished 
our pleasant author before his time, 
a catastrophe which would have de- 
prived us of much instruction and 
amusement. Myr. Baker was in- 
dulging in -his usual pastime of an 
elephant-battue, (by the accompany- 
ing print in his work, he seems to 
have had as many as seven down in 
one corner!) and whilst pushing his 
way through some high tangled 
grass towards the aut game, he 
was suddenly charged by a ‘ rogue,’ 
rampant with fury, trunk on end, 
ears cocked, head and tail both up, 
and screaming, as Mr. B. describes 
it, ‘exactly Fike the whistle of a 
steam-engine.” The man had but 
one barrel loaded, could not make 
his escape through the tangled grass, 
and gave himself up for lost. The 
infuriated brute sahod on— 


One second more, and at this headlong 
pace, he was within three feet of me— 
down slashed his trunk with the rapidity 
of a whip-thong, and with a shrill scream 
of fury he wasupon me I fired at that 
instant, but, in the twinkling of an eye, 
I was flying through the air like a ball 
from a bat. At the moment of firing I 
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had jumped to the left, but he struck me 
with his tusk in full charge upon my 
right thigh, and hurled me eight or ten 
paces from him. That very moment he 
stopped, and, turning round, he beat the 
grass about with his trunk, and com- 
menced a strict search forme. I heard 
him advancing close to the spot where I 
lay as still as death, knowing my last 
chance lay in concealment. I heard the 
grass rustling close to where I lay— 
closer and closer he approached, and he 
at length beat the grass with his trunk 
several times exactly above me. I held 
my breath, momentarily expecting to feel 
his ponderous foot upon me. 

What a game of hide-and-seek! 
it makes one hold one’s own breath 
only to read it—yet such are the 
sensations, such the incidents which 
constitute the inexplicable charm of 
a sportsman’s existence. There is, 
doubtless, a certain pleasure, call it 
rather excitement, in the presence of 
danger. Man is constituted to enjoy 
that which makes his heart beat 
with uncertainty and, we may almost 
say, alarm. Thus it is that a wild, 
adventurous life has never lacked its 
votaries amongst any nation, or at 
any period of the world’s history. 
Even now our modern Englishman 
of high rank, a man born to affluence 
and cradled in luxury, voluntarily 
abandons all the pleasures of civiliza- 
tion, all the comforts of home, to 
expose himself to every description 
of danger and haniehin, either 
salmon-fishing in Norway, exploring 
in the Himalayas, lion-shooting in 
Africa, or perhaps crossing the 
Atlantic in fis tiny yacht, a mere 
jlaything upon the waters of the 
Great Deep. 

Mr. Baker seems to have com- 
bined the pleasures of society with 
those of the chase during his resi- 
dence in Ceylon, and dwells with 
much pleasure on an expedition into 
the jungle, in which he was joined 
by the Hon. Stuart Wortley, Mr. 
Palliser, and Lieut. Baker, his 
brother. Their whole ménage and 
establishment seems to have been 
conducted on principles of the 

reatest comfort—the troop amount- 
ing in all to sixty persons, amongst 
whom was to be found that most 
important official, an excellent cook. 
Two tents of liberal accommodation 
afforded the party capital sleeping 
and dining rooms, whilst all arrange- 
ments for comfort, cleanliness, and 
enjoyment were on a corresponding 
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scale. This trip seems to have been 
a complete success—but the book 
must be read thoroughly to appre- 
ciate the delight of life in a Ceylon 
jungle. The pure bracing air—the 
magnificent scenery—the eventful 
day—the healthy appetite end the 
sound sleep—all the charms of a 
natural, unsophisticated existence 
in a wild and beantifal country, are 
described with a gusto that carries 
on the reader in spite of himself. 
The thrilling excitement of elk- 
hunting, evidently one of the author's 
favourite amusements, calls out his 
highest powers, and his account of 
that sport would make us wish we 
were going to start on an elk-hunt- 
ing expedition with him to-morrow. 
ho would not be proud to possess 
such a four-footed favourite as 
‘Smut,’ the noblest hound in Mr. 
Baker's pack? Having assisted in 
rson at the deaths of no less than 
our hundred elk and wild boars, 
who would not venerate his gaunt, 
werful frame, his six-and-twenty 
inches of height, his thirty - four 
inches of girth round the chest (that 
best criterion of power in man, horse, 
and dog), his indomitable courage 
and staid dignified demeanour, greet- 
ing even his master with a growl? 

In his younger days he always opened 
upon a scent, and the rocky mountains 
and deep valleys have often echoed back 
his deep notes, which have now, like 
himself, passed away. As he grew older 
he became cunning and ran entirely 
mute, knowing well that the more noise 
the elk heard behind him the faster 
would he run, Ihave frequently known 
him to be out by himself all night, and 
return the next morning blown out with 
food, which he had procured by pulling 
down a doe single-handed. When he 
was a young dog and gave tongue upon 
a scent, a challenge was offered, but 
never accepted, that the dog should find, 
hunt, and pull down two buck-elk single- 
handed within a fortnight, assisted only 
by his master, with no other weapon than 
a hunting-knife; there is no doubt what- 
ever that he would have performed it 
easily. 

Conceive following a pack com- 
posed of hounds such as ‘ Smut,’ in 
pursuit of a fine buck-elk, a noble 
animal standing some fourteen hands 
high, over a glorious mountain 
country six thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. Away goes the 
quarry, shaking the dew-drops from 


his hide, and bounding over rock 
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and torrent, flies for his life through 
some of the most picturesque scenery 
in the world. 

The pack are on his slot, and the 
breathless huntsman brings up the 
rear. Sound must he be, as Mr. 
Baker well observes, in wind and 
limb to follow such hounds over 
such a district—for no horse could 
be of the slightest avail amongst the 
woods, bogs, and precipices through 
which the chase is urged—and the 
fleet foot, the unembarrassed lungs, 
and the sinewy frame of the man are 
all he has todepend on. Hour after 
hour the chase drags on; at last the 
buck is brought to bay—the hunter 
dashes in with his knife to give the 
coup-de-grace, and his stanch hounds 
grouped around him, with panting 
sides and tongues hanging out, re- 
ceive their well-earned share of the 
wey. Who would not be a hunter 
in Ceylon? Yetif we cannot in our 
own proper person assist at the de- 
struction of bounding deer, gigantic 
elephant, and white-tusked boar, it 
is something to have the sport which 
is denied us by circumstances 
brought before our mental vision in 
so graphic and exhilarating a de- 
scription as that of Mr. e's 
charming volume of The Rifle and 
the Hound. On one point, and one 
only, we must take ov to differ 
with him, and on this argument we 
will do battle to the death. At the 
conclusion of his book he suggests 
that the various and exciting adven- 
tures of his forest-life in Ceylon will 
make the field-sports of merry Eng- 
land tame by comparison, and that 
he is fearful of becoming blunt and 
rusty from sheer want of use. We 
ourselves once made the very same 
suggestion to that prince of sports- 
men, Roualeyn Gordon Cumming, 
the African lion-hunter, and we shall 
never forget his answer. Fixing on 
us his quiet, leaden eye, that distin- 
guishing feature of his handsome 
countenance, which, as in the wild 
animal, never lights up till he is 
roused, he replied :— 

‘IT have now shot or taken every 
beast of chase that is known in 
Europe and Africa, from the lion 
down to the mouse-deer, and I am 
just as keen about trout-fishing to 
this day as I was when I was twelve 
years old. Sport is sport wherever 
it be; and T lave to be out under 


the open sky of Heaven!’ 
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Another great authority, now pre- 
sent with the army in the Crimea, 
who had shot tigers and elephants in 
India, lions and rhinoceros at the 
Cape, and most other beasts of chase 
in the four quarters of the globe, 
once assured us that, for thrilling 
excitement and real exhilarating en- 
joyment, he had found nothing that 
to his fancy could compare with 
‘forty minutes with fox-hounds over 
a grass country on a good horse, and 
every turn in your favour!’ 

Amongst Mr. Baker’s comrades 
in the chase, he mentions a gentle- 
man of the name of Palliser, and we 
have now before us a little volume, 
entitled Solitary Rambles and Ad- 
ventures of a Hunter in the Prairies, 
by John Palliser, Esq. It is evi- 
dently a good sporting name; but 
whether the two allan be re- 
lated to each other or identical it is 
not for us to say. We have read 
Mr. Palliser’s book with an interest 
sharpened by our previous perusal 
of The Rifle and the Hound, and we 
are bound to say that we have de- 
rived much instruction as well as 
amusement from its pages. As soon 
as he arrives at the prairie, and 
enters on the real wild life of the 
free trapper or hunter, his narrative 
becomes one of interest and novelty; 
but he has wasted much time and 
pains to describe to us, at the com- 
mencement of the volume, sundry 
common-place scenes and matters 
which we remember often to have 
heard before. The title, Solitary 
Rambles and Adventures, scarcely 
leads us to expect a detailed account 
of a voyage across the Atlantic in a 
steam-packet—a sketch of the per- 
sonal appearance and lively manners 
of General Tom Thumb, who hap- 
pened to be on board—a description 
of Halifax, Boston, New York—the 
Astor House, its comforts, con- 
veniences, and, above all, its buck- 
wheat cakes. Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore we recollect to have heard of 
before, likewise the high-pressure 
steam-boats on the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi, the agreeable, lounging, do-no- 
thing life on board those huge float- 
ing caravanserais, the motley assem- 
blage of passengers, and the great 
probability of their all being caught 
wv to meet each other in the air. 

ew Orleans is not quite such a 
terra incognita as Fort Union, and 
although it may be amusing enough 
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to walk into the wrong house at 
night, be courteously entertained by 
the lady thereof, and accommodated 
on the following morning with the 
use of her ivory-backed hair-brushes 
for the purposes of the toilet, these 
are scarcely the adventures we look 
for from a hunter of the hills pre- 
pared to wage war against the elk, 
the bison, and the grisly bear. It is 
not till Mr. Palliser gets fairly at 
work amongst the game that he be- 
comes really interesting; but nesutor 
ultra crepidam is a well-worn motto, 
and he does seem fully to enjoy and 
appreciate the wild sports of the 
West. 

We have all of us heard of pot- 
hunting—the term is nearly as well 
known as pot-luck. To shoot a hare 
in her form, a pheasant on the 
ground, a partridge from the centre 
of the covey, all these unsportsman- 
like misdeeds may, with great pro- 
priety, be termed pot-hunting; but 
of pan-hunting we acknowledge that 
we were entirely ignorant till we read 
Mr. Palliser’s book, and a most excit- 
ing, picturesque sport it must be with 
all its accessories of darkness and 
uncertainty in the forest-glade at the 
mirk midnight hour. Mr. Palliser 
describes the performances simply 
and distinctly enough. 

One evening we determined to go out 
pan-hunting, a species of sport, which 
for the edification of my brethren on this 
side of the Atlantic, I must endeavour 
to explain. It is a method of hunting 
deer at night. An iron pan attached to 
a long stick serving as a handle, is car- 
ried in the left hand over the shoulder; 
near where the left band grasps the 
handle is a small projectiny stick, form- 
ing a fork, on which to rest the rifle in 
firmg. The pan is filled with burning 
pine knots, which beiug saturaied with 
turpentine, shed a brilliant and constant 
light all around, shining into the eyes of 
any deer that may come in that direc- 
tion, and making them look like two 
balls of fire. The effect is most curious 
to those unaccustomed to it, and sur- 
prised me very much the first time that 
a deer came and stared at my light. I 
drew up my rifle, aimed as well as I was 
able, for I could but imperfectly trace 
the line of my sight although marked 
with chalk (a plan we adopt when shoot- 
ing wild ducks by night in England) 
and fired, but my inquisitive buck 


bounded off unscathed, as did another 
at- which I had a tolerably fair shot also 
that night. 


A result, we should imagine, by 
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no means singular in this peculiar 
method of deer-stalking, although a 
certain Yankee major appears to 
have succeeded in making a large 
bag by the unwilling sacrifice of his 
own brood-mare and foal to his 
morbid love of pan-hunting. The 
major piqued himself on his shoot- 
ing; so, to use the words of the 
thorough backwoodsman who tells 
the story,— 


Away he goes one dark night, and as 
soon as he sees glaring before him the 
eyes of a fine tarnation big buck, he 
draws his bead (Anglicé sight of rifle) 
upon him, and downs him. Up gets 
another, and off a little way ; ‘That must 
be the doe,’ thinks the major, so he 
bounds up, and away he goes after her, 
and soon comes up facing her again. 
Crack goes his rifle again, and he downs 
her too. Well, he thought he had 
played this time, so he makes his way 
home, fixes himself a stiff drink, and into 
bed, and in the morning starts a couple 
of niggers with an old horse to bring 
home the meat. But behold you! no 
tidings of the deer, so he goes off him- 
self, and when he got to the place, Holy 
Moses! what should he see stark and 
stiff before him but his beautiful brood 
mare plummed right between the eyes, 
and about twenty steps further the foal 
too, dead enough this time and no mis- 


take! 


The major had better have waited 
for daylight before he shot, instead 
of devoting himself so blindly to the 
uncertain amusement of pan-hunt- 
in 


g. 
‘Doctors differ,’ as indeed do 
their patients, on most subjects 


which come under discussion. Mr. 
Baker, we have seen (and he is no 
mean authority), scouts the two- 
grooved rifle, and altogether de- 
spises the smooth-bore gun. Mr. 

alliser again approves most de- 
cidedly of both ee lethal wea- 
pons, and we think makes out his 
case fairly enough. 

Between such great authorities it 
is not for us to decide ; we can only 
state that we have ourselves seen 
the head of a Canadian partridge 
knocked off at twenty-five and thirty 
yards by a ball from a two-grooved 
rifle, and this not once, or twice, 
but repeatedly. Such shooting is 
close enough for anything, and the 
two-groove with a belted ball made 
to fit, we believe to be loaded as 
easily as a common fowling-piece, at 
least in our own experience we have 
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always found it so. With regard 
to rapidity of loading and firing, 
cd from the saddle, Mr. 
alliser gives us a hint which might 
be useful to all cavalry soldiers who 
are compelled to use fire-arms when 
on horseback ; and as his descrip- 
tion of buffalo-hunting may be in- 
teresting to such of our readers as 
have never seen anything of a chase 
but a run with the foxhounds, we 
may as well transcribe the whole 
passage :— 

The first object in approaching a herd 
of buffalo, should be to get as near as 
possible before charging them; then 
rush in with your horse at full speed, 
single out one animal and detach him 
from the herd, which you will soon do, 
and after a turn or two be able to get a 
broadside shot, when you should endea- 
vour to strike him behind the fore- 
shoulder. While reloading slacken your 
horse’s speed to a hand-gallop. The 
general method of loading is to empty 
the charge from the horn slung round 
your neck into the palm of your hand, 
whence you can more easily pour it 
down the barrel; you then take a bullet 
wet out of your mouth, and throw it 
down upon the powder, by which means 
you avoid the necessity of using the 
ramrod, a most inconvenient process 
when riding fast on horseback. I found 
it from experience better to dispense 
with both powder-horn, ramrod, and 
copper-caps altogether, and use a light 
self-priming flint gun, carrying the 
powder loose in the skirt pockets of my 
shooting coat,-and thereby having no 
further delay than to thrust my hand in 
for it and empty it down the barrel of 
my gun, accuracy at such close quarters 
being of small importance. 

No child’s play this, we should 
conceive, riding furiously alongside 
an old bull-buffalo, pouring broad- 
side after broadside into him till he 
drops, loading and firing with powder 
in your pockets and bullets in your 
mouth, and your rein on your horse’s 
neck ; this too over ground under- 
mined by the prairie-dog till it has 
become as unsound asarabbit-warren 
in England. No child’s play, indeed; 
more particularly should the old bull 
take it into his head to turn at bay; 
a manceuvre which he fortunately 
seldom puts into practice, but which, 
when it is forced upon him, is apt 
to produce the sudden discomfiture 
and downfall both of horse and rider. 
Yet is it a wild, soul-stirring sport ; 
and as such is thoroughly appre- 
ciated and enjoyed by Mr. Palliser 
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in his rambles through the Far West. 
Strange sights does he see, and 
strange animals does he meet with. 
What think ye of a prairie fire at 
night ?—the whole horizon wrapped 
in a girth of flame from the ignition 
of the long prairie-grass, and the 
fiery circle nearing and nearing till 
it threatens to suffocate and consume 
the devoted denizens of the camp. 
But these are wary and experienced 
children of the West, and they set 
fire to the prairie in front of aun, 
and following in the blackened track, 
escape unhurt, as they see the leaping 
flames flickering and flaring on either 
flank, and they themselves safe and 
scatheless in the midst. What think 
ye of a fair stand-up fight between 
a tame bull harnessed to a cart and 
a fierce old buffalo, in which the 
child of civilization obtained the 
victory over his savage foe? Land- 
seer’s stags locked horn to horn in 
the desperate embrace of death were 
scarce a more exciting sight. What 
think ye of a wager between two 
long-winded old Kentuckians, as to 
which could talk the longest, a con- 
test which commenced at an early 
hour in the evening, and concluded 
after an immense consumption of 
brandy, iced water, and sugar, at 
5 a.M., when the vanquished was 
found fast asleep in his chair, and 
the exhausted victor whispering 
hoarsely in his ear? Should you not 
like to visit the lodges of the beaver, 
and watch that animal’s wondrous 
sagacity and architectural know- 
ledge ? We have ourselves seen 
many a sapling marked by their 
sharp teeth, and so cut as to fall on 
the identical spot where they wished 
it to lie; and we cordially coincide 
in the opinion of the old Bois-brule, 
or half-breed, who observed to Mr. 
Palliser, ‘ Monsieur, ils sont une 
espece de monde.’ 

The general drawback to all sport- 
ing narratives is a wearisome degree 
of sameness in the details; nor can 
this be easily avoided where the 
same description of scenery and the 
same sort of adventures are met 
with day by day. If the book be 
written in the form of a journal, as 
was Mr. Gordon Cumming’s account 
of his exploits in Southern Africa, 
it is almost impossible to avoid being 
tedious ; whereas if worked up into 
a story, the air of vraisemblance so 


absolutely essential to all personal 
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anecdote is lost, and the reader is 
apt to think that although amused 
he is being cozened by a romance. 
Mr. Palliser has contrived to steer 
clear of both these difficulties. With 
much variety of action, and a lively, 
buoyant style, there is a truthful air 
about his narrative that convinces 
one at first sight of the writer’s 
singlemindedness and fidelity of 
detail. We could swear he saw 
and did everything of which he tells 
us, aye, even to his last adventure 
with a grisly bear, which, as the 
crowning exploit of a Western 
sportsman’s career, we should be 
doing injustice were we to with- 


hold :— 


Boucharville (a famous hunter and 
trapper, who attended Mr. Palliser in 
most of his expeditions) who by this 
time had his rifle-barrel in the stream, 
and was sponging away very diligently, 
suddenly shouted ‘Un owrs, un ours! 
and at the same instant a she grisly bear 
emerged from a cherry-thicket, charging 
right at him. Boucharville, dropping 
his rifle-barrel, sprang back into a clump 
of rose-bushes, when the bear, losin 
sight of him, stood on her hind legs, an 
I then saw she had a cub of a good size 
with her. I at first ran to assist my 
companion, but, seeing him safe and the 
bear at fault, I rushed back to the horse 
to secure him, fearing that, were he to 
smell the bear, he would soon speed his 
way over the prairie, and be lost to me 
for ever. Seeing me run, the bear in- 
stantly charged after me, and when, 
having reached the horse and rolled the 
halter a couple of times round my arm, 
I turned about to face her, she rose on 
her hind legs. I did not like however 
to venture so long a shot, as I had only 
a single-barrelled rifle in my hand, and 
paused a moment, when she altered her 
intention, turned aside, and followed the 
direction taken by her cub. I then 
caught a glimpse of her as she ran to 
the left, and tired through the bushes, 
but only hit her far back in the flank, 
on which she immediately checked her 
onward course, and, wheeling round and 
round, snapped at her side, tearing at 
the wound with her teeth and claws, 
and, fortunately for me, afforded me 
sufficient time to enable me to load 
again. My ball was hardly down when 
a shout from Boucharville warned me 
that the fight was only commencing— 
‘ Gardez-vous, gardez-vous, Monsieur, 
elle fonce encore ;’ and on she furiously 
rushed at me. I had barely time to put 


on my copper-cap, and, as she rose on 
her hind-legs, I fired, and sent my bullet 
through her heart. She doubled up and 
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rolled from the top to the bottom of the 
slope, where she expired with a choking 
growl. Boucharville now found me, but 
we did not venture to approach the 
enemy until I had loaded and we ascer- 
tained that she was safe dead, by pelting 
sticks and stumps at the carcase. All 
this time my noble horse stood as firm 
as a rock; had he reared or shied I 
should have been in a seriousscrape. I 
was greatly rejoiced at my good fortune. 
She proved a fine old bear, measuring 
seven and a half feet in length, with 
claws four and a half inches long. 


With this last chef d’euvre we 
take leave of Mr. Palliser, assuring 
our readers, whether sportsmen or 
otherwise, that they may spend a 
very pleasant hour in accompanying 
him through his Rambles and Ad- 
ventures in the Far West. 

Mr. Parkyns’s Three Years’ Resi- 
dence and Travels in Abyssinia is a 
book of a different style and calibre 
altogether from either of those with 
which we have just been concerned. 
It is the work of a gentleman evi- 
dently rejoicing in a bold exploring 
spirit, and with many of the tenden- 
cies and predilections of the sports- 
man; but Mr. Mansfield Parkyns 
goes deep into zoology, ornithology, 
all the ‘ologies, with a fair sprinkling 
of botany, and not a little statiationl 
research and medical conjecture— 
augur, schenobates, medicus, magus, 
omnia novit. Seriously, he is evi- 
dently a man of much natural intel- 
ligence, assisted by a varied educa- 
tion and stimulated by a profound 
spirit of inquiry. Alas! that unlike 
our es scourge of Ceylon, he 
should be careless of what he eats 
and drinks—that he should confess 
and rather take pride than shame 
for the confession that ‘ from a child 
he never knew a good dinner from 
a bad one, so long as there was 
plenty!’ Shade of Ude!—Science 
of Soyer!—Savoury imagination of 
Francatelli!—what a boast for a 
rational creature! And yet perhaps 
this very deficiency of one of the 
five senses may be rather advan- 
tageous than otherwise in a country 
like Abyssinia, where they cut reek- 
ing steaks from the sirloin of a living 
cow, and eat them guiltless of fire 
and dripping with blood; where 
bread is baked in the followin 
rough-and-ready method, which 
might be of service to our gallant 
troops now before the enemy, could 
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they obtain one very important re- 
quisite—namely, the flour. 

The first thing to be done (says Mr. 
Parkyns, in describing a halt) was to 
prepare the bread, for we were all hun- 
gry (it is something that he confesses to 
hunger, though he repudiates taste), and 
now, while I describe the way in which 
it was made, my readers should lend 
their attention, and, if found agreeable 
make note of it ; for it may happen that 
at a pic-nic some fair lady may have a 
longing for fresh bread, and, if you are 
gallant, you may by this recipe present 
it to her, in a very short time, hot and 
smoking from the fire. First you must, 
of course, have flour, of which you take 
a sufficient quantity, this you mix with 
water, to make a stiff dough, which you 
knead up well with your hands, into 
balls, each the size and form of a nine- 
pound shot. Then take a round pebble, 
heated previously in the fire, and making 
a hole in your loaf poke it in and close 
the mouth ; then putting the loaf on the 
embers, you must be careful to turn it 
about, so that it may not be done more 
on one side than the other. In about 
ten minutes it will be baked and ready 
for eating, so that you will, if hungry 
and clever, have made, baked, and eaten 
your bread in not much more than a 
quarter of an hour, which all will allow 
to be sufficiently quick. The only fault 
to find with bread thus made is that 
seldom more than the inside and outside 
surfaces are at all baked. 


So that, if your chére amie at the 
pie-nic indulges in this delicacy of 
your providing, in addition to lob- 
ster-salad, cold veal pie, and such 
other provender as is generally to 
be found at these out-of-doors ben 
quets, you will at least put the 
merits of her constitution and di- 
gestion to the very highest test. 

Mr. Parkyns wisely abstains from 
troubling himself or his readers with 
a description of his route through 
Switzerland, Milan, Venice, Trieste, 
the Ionian Islands, Greece, and 
Smyrna; but at Constantinople he 
pauses for an instant to draw a com- 
parison between a Turk of the old, 
and one of the new school, which is 
of a certain interest in these days, 
when we are shedding our best 
blood like water in defence of mo- 
dern Turkey. Here is the result of 
his observations :— 


I have lived much amongst Turks of 
every nation and class; more, I am 
happy to say, among the uncivilized than 
the civilized, and here is the comparative 
description I should give of them. 
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Uncivilized Turk.—Middle-sized, of 
powerful frame—blunt but sincere cha- 
racter—brave—religious, sometimes even 
to fanaticism—cleanly, temperate, ad- 
dicted to coffee and pipes—fond of a 
good blade, and generally well-skilled in 
its use—too proud to be mean, cowardly, 
or false—generous to prodigality, and in 
dress fond of bright colours and rich 
clothing, of which he often wears three 
or four suits at a time one over the other, 

Civilized Turk.--Under-sized, of de- 
licate frame—polite, but insincere—not 
over brave—boasting often of atheism— 
neglecting the ablutions of his religion, 
partly because the Franks are dirty, and 
partly because his new costume wont 
admit of them—given to cognac and 
cigarettes—fond of a showy sheath if a 
militaire, or of a pretty cane if a civilian 
—-no pride whatever, but lots of vanity 
—possesses no Oriental generosity—and 
for dress wears a frock coat, stays to give 
a sinall waist, a gay-coloured ‘gent’s 
vest,’ ditto ditto inexpressibles, often of 
a rather loud ‘railway pattern,’ and 
strapped down very tight so as to show 
to advantage the only distinguishing 
Oriental features which remain to him, 
a very crooked pair of legs—his chaus- 
sure consists of a pair of French grey 
merino ‘brodequins,’ with patent lea- 
ther toes—his head-dress is a ridiculously 
small red skull-cap worn at the back of 
the head, and often containing a small 
piece of looking-glass, whereby, on all 
occasions, to arrange the rather unruly 
coarse hair it frequently covers—straw- 
coloured Naples imitation gloves, at two 
dollars a dozen, and an eye-glass, are 
generally considered as indispensable 
parts of ‘getting up @ la Franca.’ In 
point of manners the lowest real Turk is 
a nobleman, the best of the Europeanized 
lot is barely a gentleman. 


Truly this does not sound like 
making head against the Russians, 
unassisted by John Bull and his 
warlike neighbour of the tricolor. 
Turkey is doubtless at this moment 
in a state of probation; what may 
be the result after she has passed 
through the crucible, it is for wiser 
prophets than ourselves to deter- 
mine. 

From Cairo our traveller took his 
departure, nothing ee for 
Jedda, which place he reached after 
twenty-three days of discomfort, 
‘the wind being contrary during a 
greater part of the time. We are 
glad to kind, that in addition to the 
very neatly executed plates with 
which his two volumes are adorned, 
he has furnished us with a map of 
his peregrinations. Travellers are 
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apt to forget, that the geographical 
knowledge of the British public is 
generally more diffuse than cireum- 
stantial, notwithstanding the school- 
master being abroad. The voyage, 
however, appears to have been en- 
livened with profound polemical 
discussions, carried on by the 
Arabs on board; and the following 
Moslem account of the origin of 
jealousy is so characteristic of East- 
ern tradition, that we cannot for- 
bear transcribing it, tracing, as it 
most unjustly does, this as well as 
other sins to the first of woman- 
kind :— 

When Adam and Eve were in Paradise, 
they were for some time a most happy 
couple. (Mr. Parkyns, who at the time 
he wrote was a bachelor, slily adding, ‘ it 
may be supposed for a month or two, like 
most married couples.’) Adam was in 
the habit of going every evening to 
heaven to pray. The Devil, who had 
studied the female mind, and knew its 
weak points, thought that the introduc- 
tion of jealousy might be a good founda- 
tion whereon to build much mischief. 
So he went to Eve, and after propitiating 
her by well-timed flattery, he inquired 
after Adam. Eve replied by informing 
him where her husband was gone. At 
this the Devil smiled incredulously, but 
said nothing; and even when our first 
mother pressed him to tell her the mean- 
ing of his smile, refused to answer for a 
time, feigning that he would not hurt 
her feelings or injure the reputation of 
his friend. This conduct was only addi- 
tional evidence of his profound acquaint- 
ance with the weaknesses of the female 
heart, for by so acting he wrought 
strongly on her curiosity as well as her 
suspicion, till at last, having worked her 
up to a state of mind capable of receiving 
any lies he might choose to tell her, he 
informed her, with every appearance of 
sorrow, that Adam was deceiving her 
and paying his addresses to another lady. 
At this Eve laughed scornfully, saying, 
* How can this be, for I know that there 
is no woman created except myself?’ 
The Devil again smiled, with an expres- 
sion of pity. ‘Alas! poor thing,’ said 
he, ‘if I show you another woman will 
that undeceive you!’ Sheassented, and 
he showed her a mirror! Eve was, of 
course, completely deceived, though she 
thought herself wndeceived. 


The above legend requires no 
comment. 

For sport properly so called, 
Abyssinia does not seem able to 
bear comparison with the thickly 
crowded jungles of Ceylon, or the 
boundless prairies of the Far West. 
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Mr. Parkyns, however, contrives 
to get some boar-shooting, though 
we suspect, from his own account, 
he is rather a pot-hunter, and with 
all his carelessness about cookery, 
prefers ‘ piggy’ when roasted to the 
same animal alive and prepared for 
defence. He stalks him warily 
enough, but as he himself says— 


It would not be prudent to throw away 
your lead and lose your pork, so take it 
coolly, rest a moment, draw a long 
breath, rub the palms of your hands on 
your breeches if you wear any, (we do 
not fully perceive the advantage of this 
ceremony,) and then on the sand to dry 
them. Having done this take a cool 
aim, resting your rifle if your hand be 
shaky—pull steadily—beware of a jerk 
—bang! 

And so put him in the bag; but 
there is a something in the author’s 
description of wild animals and the 
mode of taking them that make us 
doubt whether he is a sportsman at 
heart. A good companion doubt- 
less, a staunch comrade in the wilder- 
ness, a daring explorer, an undenia- 
ble traveller, but still we cannot hel 
fancying no sportsman. He will 
forgive us if we are wrong, there is 
no disgrace in the surmise—every 
man has his hobby, Non cuivis 
homini, contingit adire Corinthum. 

How true is it that ‘ one half the 
world know not how the other half 
live. We have enough on our 
hands just now at home, and but 
little sympathy to spare for Abys- 
sinia, yet is it a thousand pities that 
so fair and fertile a country should 
be scourged and desolated by the 
curse of civil war. When Mr. 
Parkyns visited the large province 
of Hamasayn, he found the whole 
district completely depopulated and 
laid waste, the cause of all this 
misery being the rival claims of two 
barbarian chieftains rejoicing in the 
euphonious names of Garra Amlac 
and Aito Haltai. Our author how- 
ever has no very high opinion of 
Abyssinian courage, and in another 

lace records a skirmish between 

is own servants and the natives, in 
which he witnessed a_ gigantic 
champion of the latter oul 
restrained from rushing into the 
~~ az little boy of his own party, 
and this it seems is a common 
‘dodge ’ amongst these heroes, who 
willingly allow their wives to hold 
them back from an unwelcome con- 
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test, affecting all the time much 
martial eagerness to rush into the 
thickest of the battle. 

The labours of the missionaries in 
Abyssinia seem, alas! to be but of 
very slight avail, and in this melan- 
choly fact Mr. Parkyns’ opinion is 
borne out by that of most other tra- 
vellers who have recorded their ex- 

erience amongst the heathen in 
oreign lands. The harvest is gene- 
rally miserably disproportionate to 
the seed sown and the pains taken 
in cultivation. Some of the reasons 
which our traveller adduces for this 
failure bear the stamp of probability 
and common sense. He says :— 


The societies formed in Europe for 
the purpose of converting the heathen 
and others to a faith believed by them 
to be the true one, and consequently the 
only one by which the salvation of man- 
kind can be ensured, are doubtless com- 
posed of some of the most charitable and 
well-meaning men in the land. The 
thousands of pounds which they annually 
collect and expend with a view to the 
furthering of their good intentions, must 
convince any candid person of the sin- 
cerity of their motives; still I should 
fear that the success attending their 
missions, and the benefit derived from 
their exertions, are comparatively small 
in proportion to the outlay of property 
and lives, the expectations of the so- 
cieties, the reports they receive, and the 
actual mischief done where good was 
intended. The inhabitants of many 
countries, naturally offended at the in- 
trusion of persons whose avowed object 
is to uproot the religion they have re- 
ceived from their ancestors, and which 
is as dear and sacred to them as our own 
is to us, have not only expelled and some- 
times even ill-treated the intruders, but 
have determined for the future to allow 
no strangers to visit their country, thus 
closing against themselves the door not 
only to Christianity but civilization. 
Abyssinia may almost be said to be one 
of these countries. Our well-intentioned 
Moravian brethren left Abyssinia, hav- 
ing expended a large sum in books and 
property distributed and lost, and left 
not one single convert, nor even one in- 
dividual who would say more of them 
than that they were good-natured, open- 
handed people, but that it was a pity 
they were such desperate heretics; even 
those whose gratitude for what they 
might have gained in lucre, induced 
them to pay the good brethren such 
negative compliments, were few indeed 
compared to those who openly spoke of 
them as infidels and worse than Turks, 


Sundry anecdotes follow, showing 
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how ill-judged, to say the least of 
it, was the zeal of these holy men 
on several occasions. Whether it 
is that proper persons are not 
selected for the office, or that con- 
verts are attempted to be made be- 
fore the religious feelings and esta- 
blished customs of the country have 
been sufficiently studied and under- 
stood; in short, whatever may be the 
cause, it is doubtless a disheartening 
fact that missionary labours prosper 
but feebly in any portion of the 
globe. Can it be that Providence 
thus indirectly warns us to look at 
home ere we stretch our hands 
abroad, to instruct and convert the 
ignorant and the sinful in our own 
streets, before we attempt the en- 
lightenment of the savage and the 
Christianization of the heathen in 
distant lands P 

Mr. Parkyns is an ornitholo- 
gist, and presents us with a print 
of the Abyssinian hornbill, a rare 
and beautiful bird, which he de- 
scribes with all the fervour of a 
naturalist: — 

Near this place we saw several speci- 
mens of the ‘Abba grumba’ (Bazaros 
Abussinicus,) a quaint-looking bird, 
nearly the size of a turkey. It is black, 
the wings only containing a few white 
feathers; the beak is thick, rather long 
and curved downwards, while over it 
and attached to it protrudes a horn-like 
substance, the front of which is hollow 
and the edges rough as if broken. The 
bird’s throat is furnished with red and 
blue wattles, like a turkey cock, and the 
sides of the beak with a pair of black 
moustachios, which would do credit to a 
hussar. The feet also are not unlike 
the turkey’s. I broke the wing of one 
of these birds with a rifle ball. Unable 
to fly he took to his heels and afforded 
us a good run of an hour, when he took 
cover in some bushes, out of which how- 
ever we svon started him; but he had 
become weak from fatigue and loss of 
blood, and after a short chase one of the 
servants coming up to him cut off his 
head with a sword, and so spoiled the 
specimen, The head however I kept, 
and was not long in procuring another 
entire skin. 

We have no doubt that the name 
of ‘ Oubi’ is not quite so familiar to 
our readers as that of ‘ Prester 
John,’ though they may hover in 
equal uncertainty as to the terri- 
tory over which each potentate pre- 
sides. ‘Oubi’ is a great Abyssinian 
sovereign reigning over a very con- 
siderable tract of country, and hold- 
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ing ‘ a state and semblance’ ac- 
cordingly. Our traveller was pre- 
sented to him in due form in the 

eat hall of his palace, ‘a round 
Frnt of about thirty feet in diameter, 
with a large wood fire burning on 
the floor, and not even a carpet of 
grass strewed to hide the dirty face 
of the original earth.’ Oubi seems 
to have behaved in an affable and 
courteous manner, worthy of so 
great a monarch, and the interview 
would have proceeded pleasantly 
enough, had it not been for the 
suffocating smoke of the huge wood 
fire, which nearly blinded the un- 
fortunate Englishman, much to the 
amusement of the monarch. His 
appearance was hardly in his 
favour :— 


We found him (says Mr. Parkyns) a 
rather good-looking slight-made man of 
about forty-five years of age, with bushy 
hair, which was fast turning grey. His 
physiognomy did not at all prepossess me 
in his favour. It struck me as indica- 
tive of much cunning, pride, and falsity; 
and I judged him to be a man of some 
talent, but with more of the fox than the 
lion in his nature. Our presents were 
brought in covered with cloths, and car- 
ried by our servants. They consisted of 
a Turkey rug, two European light- 
cavalry swords, four pieces of muslin for 
turbans, and two or three yards of red 
cloth for a cloak. He examined each 
article as it was presented to him, making 
on almost every one some complimentary 
remark. After having inspected them 
all, he said, ‘God return it to you,’ and 
ordered his steward to give us a cow, 
We then requested permission to retire, 
which being granted, we bowed and took 
our departure, glad enough to re-enter 
our huts, and prepare for our return to 
Adona on the morrow, 


The Abyssinian women are by no 
means proverbial for beauty, yet 
should the traveller come across 
a damsel with charms more fasci- 
nating than common, he must be- 
ware how he betrays his admiration 
too indiscreetly by his looks. Like 
the Italians and many other nations, 
they have a superstitious dread of 
the Evil Eye, and the very children 
wear bright-coloured ribbons, and 
large silver or gold plates hung 
round their necks, to attract the eye 
of the stranger, lest it should rest 
upon and blight the features of the 
precious babe. The ladies’ dress 


appears to have for its chief founda- 
tion the principle of simplez, al- 
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though the munditiis cannot be 
added, with a due regard to truth. 
Some of these belles are however 
most skilfully tattooed, and they 
betray the same fondness for chains, 
bracelets, and such jingling orna- 
ments as form the delight of our 
own English ladies. We can con- 
ceive no more appropriate gift to an 
Abyssinian dame, than the varied 
collection of useless articles which 
we denominate a chdtelaine. 

The warriors, like those of all 
nations, are tremendous dandies, 
plaiting or ¢ressing their hair with 
much pains about once a fortnight, 
and refreshing the head at intervals 
with a plentiful anointment of fresh 
butter. They adorn their weapons 
moreover with silver and with gild- 
ing, not to mention lions’ manes and 
tails and the fursof differentanimals. 
Their arms, offensive and defensive, 
consist of lance, shield, and sword, 
like those of the Cretan warrior. 

My sword, my spear, my shaggy shield, 
ey make me lord of all below, 
And he that fears the spear to wield 

Before my shaggy shield must bow, 
His lands, his living must resign, 

And all that cowards have is mine. 

Our author appears however to 
make no great account of their 
prowess, and hints, that armed with 
a good serviceable cut-and-thrust 
sword, he could hold his own with 
some half-dozen of them, ‘one down, 
t’other on.’ 

‘ None but the brave deserve the 
fair ;’ and talking of warriors and 
beauties, ‘splintering of lances and 
love of ladies,’ naturally leads us to 
the subject of marriage—a cere- 
mony that in Abyssinia seems to be 
conducted with a tender regard to 
the uncertainty of human affections, 
and but little veneration for the 
inviolability of that ordinance. There 
are two sorts of alliances recog- 
nized by the State—civil marriages, 
which are solemnized with great 
pomp and ceremony, with much 
gluttony and intoxication, but which 
can be dissolved at the shortest 
notice by mutual consent of the 
contracting parties, a division of 
property and children taking place, 
as it is but fair there should; and 
church marriages, which are usually 
solemnized only by old people, who 
having lived together all their lives, 
are unwilling to part at the last, and 
think they may as well render the 
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bond indissoluble by going through 
the sacred ceremony and taking the 
sacrament. After this, man can no 
longer put them asunder. Although 
in Abyssinia there are many Ma- 
hometans and Jews, Christianity 
appears to be the prevailing religion, 
degraded however by many gross 
superstitions. They do not how- 
ever spare themselves penance and 
mortiucation, their fasts being so 
numerous as to comprise nearly 
two-thirds of the year; and when 
they fast, instead of breakfasting 
plentifully on buttered toast and 
eggs, dining on wild-fowl, and sup- 
ping on trout, as do the wiser 
toman Catholic devotees, they ab- 
stain religiously from eating or 
drinking anything till late in the 
afternoon. Now, as the fast of 
Lent lasts with them fifty-five days, 
the fast of Advent forty, the fast of 
the Holy Virgim sixteen, and so on, 
what with Wednesdays and Fridays, 
making 260 days of rigid abstinence 
in the year, we must at least give 
them credit and zeal in the outward 
forms of their religion, however 
little we may trust to the inward 
benefit derivable therefrom. Of 
that virtue, however, which Euro- 
peans esteem next to godliness, they 
seem careless in the extreme—ablu- 
tion of the entire person being only 
performed by the generality of the 
nation once in the year, Mr. Parkyns 
quaintly remarking : 

My habit of washing every day in the 
European fashion gave rise to much 
scandal, on my first arrival, and it was 
constantly inquired, ‘Is he a Mussul- 
man that he thus washes, and so often ? 
Of a truth Christianity is but a dirty re- 
ligion in Abyssinia. 

Where there is but little. true 
religion, superstition will ever -be 
found rampant and overpowering. 
Man may boast himself a rational 
creature, but rationalism is not suf- 
ficient to satisfy the cravings of 
his inner being; and in all ages, 
amongst all nations, he has degene- 
rated into credulity when he has 
failed to aspire to devotion. All 
over the earth, from all time, there 
has been a wide-spread belief in the 
dominion of the devil, and his power 
of entering into and possessing the 
frames of such persons as he has 
devoted to destruction. The Jews, 
who, if not the most polished; were 
perhaps the wisest people of anti- 
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quity, attributed all madness to the 
irect agency of the Evil One; 
and the Abyssinians of the pre- 
sent day, although not exactly attri- 
buting the disease to the Prince of 
Darkness in person, are subject 
to an inexplicable malady, which 
they are persuaded originates in the 
practices of his servants, and which 
they term ‘Bonda’ or ‘ Tegritya,’ 
according to the symptoms deve- 
loped in the unfortunate whom it 
attacks. The former takes its origin 
from the word ‘ Bonda,’ signifying a 
blacksmith, persons of that trade 
in Abyssinia being considered sor- 
cerers (those who have had much to 
do with the fraternity in England 
for the shoeing of their hunters, 
riding-horses, &c., will acquit them 
at once of any pretensions to super- 
natural knowledge); and itis through 
the influence of ‘the Bonda’ or 
blacksmith, that the victim is sup- 
posed to be thrown into paroxysms, 
more resembling epilepsy than any 
other affection of the human frame, 
but which defy every remedy except 
some peculiar charm or amulet, 
which may or may not be in the 
possession of the bystanders. Our 
author himself seems unable to ac- 
count for the origin of this malady, 
and honestly confesses that he could 
hardly adhere to his first impression, 
which was that the patient was 
‘shamming, in order to escape hard 
work.’ He tells us :— 


The first case which I ever saw, and 
which I consequently watched very at- 
tentively and noted down, was of a ser- 
vant-maid at Rohabaita. The first day 
she complained of general languor and 
of a stupid heavy feeling about the head. 
Towardsevening this seemed to increase, 
when she cried a little, but was perfectly 
reasonable, and excused herself, by say- 
img she felt low and melancholy. An 
hour afier this she burst out into hyste- 
rical laughter, and complained of violent 
pain in the stomach and bowels. It was 
at this stage that the other servants be- 
gan to suspect she was under the influ- 
ence of Bonda. In a short time she be- 
came quiet, and, by degrees, sank into 
astate of lethargy, approaching to in- 
sensibility. Hither from excellent acting 
and great fortitude or from real want of 

ing, the various experiments which 
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we made on her seemed to have no more 
effect than they would have had on a 
mesmeric somnambulist. 


We have not space to transcribe 
the course of the malady nor the 
different experiments made on the 
unfortunate patient ; it is sufficient 
to say that the author cannot satis- 
factorily account for the paroxysms 
he witnessed, nor explain the origin 
of a marvel which bie Abyssinian 
neighbours firmly believed to be su- 
pervatural. The ‘Tegritya’ again 
is another lure of the Evil One, which 
is only to be overcome by the exer- 
cise of constant dancing! It is 
more frequently experienced by 
women than by men, and the fair 
sufferer can only derive rélief from 
the combined influences of good 
living, fine clothes, and musical in- 
struments at the chamber-door, 
which being simultaneously tuned 
and commenced upon, she jumps up, 
falls to dancing violently, and so 
gets the better of her Satanic tyrant 
and recovers incontinently; Mr. 
Parkyns remarking, with a touch of 
satire for which the ladies will not 
thank him, ‘ that excessive fondness 
for dress, ornaments, and dancin 
are some proofs of being annie 
by the devil.’* 

‘A great book,’ says the Greek 
aoe 6 ‘is a great evil,’ and per- 
naps the Three Years’ Residence in 
Abyssinia may be considered some- 
what too diffuse in these days of 
rapidity both of thought and action ; 
but Mr. Parkyns goes deeply into 
so many subjects of importance as 
well as of amusement, such as the 
natural history of the country, the 
peculiarities of its institutions, and 
the physique of its inhabitants, that 
we cannot quarrel with him for tell- 
ing us a long story, so as he tells it 
well. The world who sit at home 
are under great obligations to those 
adventurous individuals who roam 
about collecting information, and no 
man ought to be so well informed as 
he who travels through distant 
countries, braves various climates, 
and ‘surveys mankind from China 
to Peru,’ without ever stirring out of 
his own arm-chair by his own fire- 
side. 


* age this with the disease called the Tarantella, or Tarantula, originating in 


the bite o 


an insect, and only to be relieved by constant and violent dancing exercise, 


It was very frequent in Spain towards the close of the last century, 
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HE Crimea! A few years ago, 

and we venture to affirm that 
we might have found very many 
who knew little else of this peninsula 
except the name. Few who, like 
ourselves, had loved to trace its 
history as it emerges from the 
grey mists or golden dawn of poesy, 
which have wreathed a halo of im- 
perishable glory around the heights 
of the Tauric Chersonesus; few 
who have traced the wanderings of 
the old Greek colonists more than 
2000 years ago, and sighed as they 
read of Hun and Goth, Tartar and 
Turk, sweeping before their deso- 
lating hordes the richest treasures 
of Athenian art, which not all the 
skill, industry, or enterprise of a 
Genoa or a Venice could replace, 
down to that still sadder period 
which records the triumph of Mus- 
covite ambition. Who that has read 
or heard of these things can fail to 
feel an interest, and something more, 
a reverence for this ancient land, 
which has ever been a connecting 
link, a channel of communication 
between the most distant families of 
man? Fit scene and theatre indeed 
it is for the consummation of those 
great events which we, in our gene- 
ration, are called upon to witness 
and advance. 

The campaign of 1854 will have 
closed ere this paper reaches the 
reader's eye. The dark clouds, the 

iercing winds, the snowy drifts of 

ecember, will have bound up the 
energies of men who have been 
battling for many a weary month 
with all the dread calamities of war. 
We have arrived at a period when 
the mind, from long-accustomed 
habit, seeks to review the events of 
the twelvemonth, and asks what 
have we been doing, what have we 
done, with no little curiosity as to 
what we may be going to do. 

One of the first things which 
strikes us on examining the cam- 
paign of 1854, is the exceedingly 
small force with which we com- 
menced it. It is true we had and 
have an enormous fleet; but ex- 
perience has shown that naval opera- 
tions can have, by themselves, no 
immediate and decisive effect against 
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a great Continental power, and 
therefore it is not of them that we 
wish to speak ; no, it is of our land 
or regular army, and we assert that 
no stronger proof can be given of 
the truth of the oft-repeated saying, 
‘England is not a military nation,’ 
than a peep at the estimates for 
1853-4, and a glance at our first 
preparations, when war became a 
matter of certainty. It has been 
ever so in the history of this coun- 
try. Thus in the commencement 
of what we emphatically call the 
last great war, our land forces 
mustered little more than 20,000 
men. It is true they were increased 
with no little energy and rapidity 
to more than ten times that number, 
but, in the meanwhile, much valu- 
able time was lost, and immense 
sums, we venture to affirm, lavished 
unwisely in the shape of subsidies, 
which would have been expended to 
much greater profit in disciplining 
and maintaining our own troops, 
and relying for success on our own 
strong hearts and arms. 

We can discover some traces of a 
similar system in the present day. 
We do not think the nation, or her 
representatives, are sufficiently alive 
to the great and pressing necessity 
of a vast increase in our regular 
forces, if we wish to maintain our 
position as a first-rate power. It is 
all very well to talk of our excel- 
lence as a maritime and insular na- 
tion. For protection, for defence, 
all this is admirable ; for attack, for 
success, it is, per se, of small avail. 
How was it that, in 1815, we found 
ourselves dictating terms of peace at 
the head of more than 200,000 men? 
We had simply yielded to the ne- 
cessities of our position. We had 
simply been convinced by the cogent 
though perilous doctrine of personal 
safety, that it was necessary for 
England, on whose empire the sun 
never sets, who has ever been the 
champion of right and the dispenser 
of freedom to the weak and op- 
pressed, not to forget that, wielding 
(it is her proudest boast) the trident 
of Neptune, she holds, in the lan- 
guage of fable, a divided empire, 
and should be as much the monarch 
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of the land as she is the mistress .of 
the sea. We have been so long ac- 
customed to look towards France as 
the only point from which our shores 
were menaced, so long taught to be- 
lieve that our faithful and gallant 
allies were our natural enemies— 
foul shame upon the word !—that 
all our efforts, weak and vacillating 
as they be, were bent upon the per- 
fecting of our coast defences, and 
the maintenance of a Channel fleet. 
Secure behind these bulwarks of our 
land, absorbed in the exciting pur- 
suits of mercantile speculation, and 
lapped in soothing dreams of a mil- 
lennial peace, no wonder that while 
we scoured the shield, the sword lay 
rusting in the scabbard, and that its 
edge was dulled. Good people of 
England, you must furbish it u 
afresh! Let it only be wielded wit 
wisdom, strength, and skill; let us 
not count our hundreds while cur 
enemy masses his thousands, or 
boast of possessing an army when 
its numbers can scarcely bear a com- 
on with that of the little king- 

om of Belgium. It is a proud 
thing, and we will give our new War 
Minister full credit for the same, it is 
a proud thing for us to have sent out 
50,000 of our sons more than 3000 
miles from their native shores; and 
it is a proud thing that with half 
that petty force, nay, we might al- 
most say, with less than one quar- 
ter of it, we have beaten back the 
choicest troops of the most over- 
whelming numbers that the Czar 
of all iho Bande could bring against 
us. But it is a shameful thing—a 
slur on our nation and on the Go- 
vernment, both past and present— 
that our War Department should 
be obliged to inform us, that having 
sent out fifty thousand men, they 
have no more to send; that even 
to do that little they have taken 
not only every available man, but 
have even, if we are not mistaken, 
confided to the effective protection 
of two solitary regiments of less than 
twothousand men the great fortresses 
of Malta and Gibraltar. High time 
indeed it was to summon the Great 
Council of the Nation ; and much we 
pity, though we cannot blame, the 
men who were thenand there obliged 
to expose to the eyes of the world 
the improvident weakness of the 
country. on the one hand, and their 
own rashness on the other. 
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We say we cannot altogether 
blame them, for the error has been 
shared by so many Governments in 
succession, that it may well be 
looked upon as the common pro- 
perty of all. We cannot impute to 
them alone the weakness of an army 
which had been cut down to the 
smallest figure, even without the 
aid of a Cobden or a Bright, and 
which was looked upon as a bur- 
then on the country by every 
budget reformer in the House; but 
we must and do say, that if they felt 
that their means were not equal to 
their measures, they might at least 
have made their measures equal to 
their means: and, though prepared 
to defy the Emperor of Russia, 
bombard his towns, blockade his 
coasts, and destroy his commerce, 
might well have hesitated ere they 
dared to peril the whole available 
army of Great Britain in a desperate 
invasion of his shores. But what is 
done cannot be undone; though, 
happily for us, it can be amended, 
oa leave us, at the same time, a 
lesson for the future. Our lesson, 
then, first—our duty afterwards. 
We must learn, and imbue our minds 
with the fact, which might well be 
illustrated to a greater length— 
namely, that it is not now suflicient 
for a nation like ourselves to be 
simply prepared for defence, but that 
we must also be able to exhibit at 
all times, to the world at large, a 
if genie means of attack. 

t 18 useless—it is worse than use- 
less—it is dangerous to hold our- 
selves forth as the rulers of the 
deep, if we are unable to assert our 
superiority on the land. We must 
not strengthen our right hand at the 
expense of our left, nor leave our- 
selves room to wonder at the small 
results of a campaign in the Baltic. 

As for our duty, we can have little 
to say or to teach. We do not be- 
lieve that on this point there is one 
dissentient voice throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. It 
is in detail, but still more in degree, 
that we feel ourselves at issue with 
the measures proposed. We have 
read with much attention the late 
important debates in the House, and 
rejoiced most heartily at the tone of 
unanimity which prevailed ; but we 
seek in vain to find that the large 
professions of the an are met 
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by corresponding measures. When 
a country like ours engages in a 
war whose gigantic proportions ap- 
pear to expand and develop them- 
selves from month to month, we 
cannot but lament the niggardly 
slackness which hopes to stem the 
torrent by such a miserable addition 
to our already outnumbered troops. 
How large the conception! How 
magnificent the design! How will 
the vast realms of Russia tremble to 
their centre when they learn that 
the Government of this count 
‘hopes to be able to raise four ad- 
ditional companies to every regi- 
ment,’ while our Secretary at War 
adds, with a foresight worthy of the 
scheme, ‘but the whole number 
cannot be obtained in a day.’ 

But we are too hasty. Even as 
we write we are called upon to 
recollect that ‘this is only one of a 
series of measures which has been 
adopted to bring the war to a satis- 
factory conclusion.’ We are called 
upon to recollect that, after all, 
we are not a military nation, and 
that although we may not have at 
our command the numbers or the 
strength, or, dare we say, the heart 
and will, to defend our much-prized 
stores of merchandise and wealth, 
yet at any rate we have what are 
called the sinews of war. In other 
words, we have money but not men. 
We want the latter, and are told 
to go and hire them. Now we 
wish to examine coolly and impar- 
tially this Foreign Enlistment Bill. 
We wish to dismiss from our minds 
the politic fervour of Lord Derby, 
the polished periods of Bulwer, 
and the vexing taunts of Disraeli. 
Neither do we care to examine the 
references so largely made to Marl- 
borough and his Dutchmen, King 
George and his Hessians, Welling- 
ton and his German Legion. if 
the measure be good, it needs no 
doubtful precedent to confirm its 
excellence. We think the question 
lies in a nutshell. The ministry 
tell us that they want men—that 
Lord Raglan will not take the boys 
and raw levies of which our depéts 
and reserves are at present com- 
posed—that they find they cannot 
get these men-soldiers at home— 
and that they must needs look for 
them abroad. So far the question 
is clearly stated. Assuming, as we 
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must, that the premises are sound, 
the conclusion is irresistible. It is 
all very well to rush into heroics, 
and declaim upon the disgrace which 
this bill inflicts upon us as a nation. 
It is perhaps creditable to us, as a 
a that we should, as a matter 
of feeling, view the subject in this 
light ; but we should be better satis- 
fied if those orators had told us 
what else could be done. We wish 
the occasion for the bill did not exist, 
but believing it to be a necessity, 
we accept it as such. We give to 
the ministry, as we do to all English- 
men engaged in this momentous 
struggle, full credit for a deter- 
mination to do their best; and as 
they must, from their a 
know better than ourselves the 
necessities of the situation, we pre- 
fer leaving it to them to decide on 
the question at issue, than to act, as 
we must otherwise do, in the dark. 
But while we feel ourselves 
obliged, as a matter of necessity, 
to give consent to this much-con- 
tested measure, we cannot, as 
soldiers, refuse to offer our hearty 
approval of the Militia Bill. Not 
only, by its provisions, do we obtain 
a speedy reinforcement of regular 
troops for our army in the Crimea, 
but we also insure a course of more 
complete training for those militia 
regiments which may be called upon 
to replace them. The high and per- 
fect discipline of our garrisons in 
Malta ak Gibraltar is well known, 
and within the walls of those for- 
tresses our militiamen will learn 
more of the life and habits of a 
soldier in a month, than they would 
during a year spent in their own 
country; while those whom inclina- 
tion prompts to a closer acquaint- 
ance with the more active duties of 
the tented field, to whom the dark 
column and the glittering line, the 
roar of artillery and the tramp of 
armed men, presents that nameless 
charm which fires a soldier’s eye 
and nerves his heart, will be only 
the more fitted to undertake those 
duties, and more habituated to the 
climate in which they will be called 
upon to enact them. : 
But let us turn to a subject which 
one naturally feels more at liberty 
to discuss, as it may doubtless be 
considered harsh and hasty to criti- 
cise measures which are yet im 
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embryo, and which belong rather 
to the future than the present cam- 
paign. 

t may be paradoxical, but it is 
not the o true, to say that the 
vastness and the extent of Russia are 
as much a source of weakness as of 
strength. Of weakness, inasmuch 
as it presents great and almost in- 
superable obstacles to that close- 
ness and rapidity of combination so 
essential for success in offensive 
operations ; of strength, most espe- 
cially in her system of defence, 
because there the difficulties to 
which we have just alluded operate 
most favourably against her assail- 
ants. Taking for example her fron- 
tier line of defence against Western 
Europe, we find that its flanks alone 
are assailable by France and Eng- 
land, while its centre, conterminous 
with the three great powers, Austria, 
Prussia, and Turkey, is almost 
secure against any one of the three, 
so long as the other two are un- 
willing to co-operate against her. 
Now it is a well-known rule in 
strategy that an army occupying a 
close and concentrated position 
should be assailed rather in the 
flank than in the centre, while in a 
more extended line of defence the 
centre becomes the true point of 
attack. Russiaclearly must be classed 
in the second category, and we firmly 
believe that until this great central 
attack is made, our wars with Russia 
can lead to no safe or permanent 
result —that until we can array 
against her legions not only the 
soldiers of Omar Pasha, but also the 
more disciplined battalions of Austria 
and Prussia, that she will brave and 
bear the present assaults of England 
and France without flinching— 
without one thought of yielding. 

Still it will be said all this may be 
very correct, but it does not advance 
the question a single step, neither 
does it bear upon the subject in 
hand—the operations of the cam- 

aign. We humbly conceive it does. 

f honourable members, if the press 
and public at large had accustomed 
themselves to consider the question 
in the same light with ourselves, we 
think we might have succeeded in 
obtaining, ere this, much greater 
results, and would certainly have 
been spared much foolish criticism. 
If, we repeat, the rules of strategy, 
if the science of war had been re- 
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garded, the nation would not have 
expected so much, or received so 
little. Accepting as a clear and 
manifest fact that our foe is assail- 
able by us upon his flanks alone, we 
would, as strategists, have first con- 
sidered on which of these flanks 
would a successful assault be pro- 
ductive of the greatest results, and 
having made our selection, would 
then have divided our forces accord- 
ingly. We would not have pre- 
tended to operate against both alike. 
We would not have expected or 
pretended to produce correspondin 
results in the Baltic and the Blac 
Sea; but when told, as Ministers 
have so often been told, that N apier 
and his fleet had effected nothing, 
we would simply have replied— 
‘Gentlemen, he has obeyed his 
orders. His fleet, or rather the 
fleets of the Allies, and the troops 
which accompanied them, were 
merely a corps of demonstration. 
It is to our fleets and armies of 
operation in the Black Sea that you 
are to look, it is on their success 
that we found our claim of ap- 
proval.’ 

It does not appear, as far as we 
can discover, that the Government, 
or, indeed, any member of the 
House, took this view of the ques- 
tion. On the one side, severe criti- 
cisms are passed on what they 
term the fruitlessness of Admiral 
Napier’s expedition ;—on the other 
an effort is made to raise the cha- 
racter of the result, and exalt the 
destruction of Bomarsund into a 
decisive stroke at Russian supre- 
macy;—the simple fact being, 
as we said, that the Allied fleets 
ought to have been, and were, 
whether designedly or not, practi- 
cally matters little, a corps of de- 
monstration, and as such may be 
considered to have effected their 

urpose in a satisfactory manner. 

ad the strategical principle, in- 
volved in this view of the matter, 
been clearly and boldly adopted by 
the Ministry, only two points would 
have been fet open to the animad- 
versions of the Opposition. First, 
whether the choice of the Black Sea 
in preference to the Baltic as the 

rincipal zone of operations is sound 
in principle, and secondly, whether 
the operations in that zone have 
been carried on satisfactorily. 

Perhaps, on the first point, we 































































































































































































































































































need, at present, make but few re- 
marks. The position of affairs at 
the time, the immediate and press- 
ing necessity of supporting the 
Turks by the presence of our troops, 
obligedus, we think, tomake our prin- 
cipal effort against Southern Russia. 

e do not however conceal from 
ourselves the probability that the 
considerations which induced us, or 
as we ought perhaps to say, per- 
mitted us to leave the operations in 
the Baltic subordinate to, although 
alas! they were but ill-connected 
with those of the Allies in the Black 
Sea, may be very materially affected 
by that change of policy which we 
have every hope is gradually being 
effected throughout the courts of 
Central Europe. If, as we have 
reason to expect, the forces of the 
Sultan meet with that support which 
Austria is so well prepared to give, 
it may, we say, become a question 
for us and our Allies, the ey 
whether we may not more effectually 
co-operate towards the great objects 
of the war, by acting in that zone, 
and against that flank of the Rus- 
sian empire which is nearest to our 
own shores, and consequently to our 
own resources. 

We pass on then to the second 
point. It is one which has already 
occupied so many pens, that we can 
scarcely hope to be able to say any- 
thing fresh on the subject. Yet, 
as we meditate upon it, a host of 
questions rises before us, and we 
are almost bewildered by the variety 
of indignant queries with which we 
are pressed by the military and 
non-military sciolists of the day. 
Certain it is that in spite of all the 
writing and all the speaking, the 
vast majority of the public are like 
certain honourable members, re- 
serving their opinions until—after 
the event. Not, indeed, M. Kos- 
suth. He has, as is his wont, spoken 
out his mind fearlessly and well. 
Few can have read, still less heard, 
his glowing periods, which smack 
so strangely of a Saxon tongue, 
without aling a certain sense of 
conviction stealing in upon him. 
Yet, after all, strip them of that 
exaggerated fervour and nervous 
energy in which the Hungarian 
exile loves to clothe his arguments, 
reduce to the level of plain English 
common sense the plan he would 
have proposed for the campaign of 
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1854, and do we not find it simply 
impracticable? The errors of pe 
political creed mar the brilliant effect 
of his military combinations. He 
tells us he has studied, has mastered 
the mysteries of the military art, 
and feels competent to judge of such 
matters. It may be so, but we 
cannot but distrust the judgment of 
one who is so clearly influenced by 
considerations extraneous to the 
subject in hand, and whose designs, 
if successful, would subvert a system 
which we look upon as the safe- 
guard of Europe. To talk of our 
throwing Austria overboard is sim- 
ply to ignore the anne of the 
past, and reject, as a fable of an- 
tiquity, the struggles and victories 
of the last great war. ‘Throw her 
overboard, and you are safe,’ says 
M. Kossuth. We doubt it! We 
more than doubt it. 

There was a time when we also, 
debarred by circumstances from the 
practice of our profession in the 
open field, were obliged to content 
ourselves with ‘ hard and assiduous 
study’ in the closet. There was a 
time when we also fondly imagined 
that, with Jomini in hand, we were 
fully competent to analyse the story 
of a campaign, and not only criti- 
cise with advantage the operations 
of contending armies, but even con- 
duct them with success. With us 
that time is past; with you, M. 
Kossuth, it may perhaps be only 
beginning. With us the personal 
experience of one campaign has been 
sufficient to shake most terribly our 
confidence in the rule-and-compass- 
school of modern strategists. We 
have seen and felt most fully that a 
war of points and spaces, a map war, 
may be very beautiful and conelu- 
sive, cogent in argument, and irre- 
sistible in a speech, yet utterly falla- 
cious, utterly unsound in practice 
and detail. To use the words which 
have so lately fallen from the lips of 
the leader of the House of Commons, 
and which might almost seem to 
have been addressed to the orator of 
St. Martin’s Hall, we would say to 
M. Kossuth, that ‘in regard to 
every military combination, unless 
you know exactly the nature of the 
ground on which the general is 
placed, unless you can count exactly 
upon the foree which he has at his 
command, as well as upon the state 
and temper of his army, it is impos- 
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sible for you to judge accuratel 
with respect to the operations whisk 
are by him performed.’ We would 
add that, at a distance of 3000 miles. 
none can—nay more, that not one 
out of a hundred thousand who are 
present, and share the privations 
and hardships—the wear and tear of 
active service in the open field, can 
have that calmness, fortitude of dis- 
position, power of observation, call 
it what you will, which would en- 
able him to garner up, collect, com- 
pore, and reason upon when col- 
ected, the daily and hourly minute 
but all-important trifles, as they 
would seem, which go so far towards 
perfecting or obstructing the me- 
chanism and movements of armies, 
and so materially affect the general 
march of those great results which 
these vast bodies are called upon to 
accomplish. 

Thus we hear of many who won- 
der at the long sojourn of the Allies 
in Bulgaria, who ask why we did 
not advance upon Silistria, drive the 
Russians over the Danube, and 
expel them from Wallachia; who 
laugh at the sluggish inactivity 
of the Allies, and inquire for 
what purpose we remained sta- 
tionary for so many months. It is 
not sufficient for us to tell such men 
as these that a newly organized 
army of fifty thousand men—not of 
one nation, nor under one leader— 
not of veteran soldiers—but of 
young and inexperienced troops, 
cannot reasonably be expected to 
vie in rapidity of movement or de- 
cision of attack with the soldiers of 
Austerlitz or of Waterloo. Itis not 
suflicient to tell them that after all 
their wishes have been gratified, 
that Silistria has been saved—that 
the Russians have recrossed the 
Danube and evacuated Wallachia; 
nor will they listen to us when we 
tell them of difficulties of transport, 
of want of water, of a thousand 
other obstacles to an advance; the 
are men who shut their ears to all 
such details, reply, with Napoleon, 
that the word ‘ impossible’ is not in 
their dictionaries, and shrug their 
shoulders when we say that by 
our position at Varna we held the 
key to Constantinople, maintained 
our communication with the fleets— 
our only true base of operations, 
which a hasty advance into the in- 
terior would have neutralized if not 
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endangered ; and that while giving 
full credit to the Turks for their 
gallant defence of Silistria, we can- 
not blind ourselves to the fact, that 
it was the presence of the Allied 
troops within a few days’ march of 
the Tegnbe—thet it was the report 
of our immediate advance, so indus- 
triously propagated by the Allied 
Generals—which led the Russian 
engineers to abandon the safe, the 
sure, but tedious operations of a re- 
gular siege, and resort to the deadly 
chances of assault. 

So also we need say nothing in 
explanation of the delay which 
ensued between the raising of the 
siege of Silistria and the invasion of 
the Crimea. We hardly think that 
less time could have been consumed 
in making the necessary prepara- 
tions for so great an enterprise, and 
we are sure that none who gazed, as 
we did, on that mighty armada as it 
swept along over the broad bosom 
of the deep, but felt within them- 
selves a sense of littleness, and a 
strange unwillingness to cavil with 
or criticise the men who formed and 
guided it. 

Still there are some questions 
raised by those who review the 
operations of this campaign which 
are not so easy to answer. It has 
been said, that previous to the in- 
vasion of the Crimea, Odessa should 
have been occupied or destroyed, 
and that at any rate the Isthmus of 
Perekop ought to have been seized 
upon, so as effectually to preclude 
the junction of Prince Menschikoff’s 
army with any of the divisions to 
the north of that isthmus. These, 
like most questions in war, are 
questions of number and of time. 

The readers of this magazine can 
have no doubt as to our opinion with 
respect to the destruction of Odessa. 
Events have shown what a valuable 

oint of appui it has been for the 
Rosie armies throughout thewhole 
campaign, and it would be interestin, 
to know the reasons which induce 
the Allied Generals to leave it in 
the possession of the enemy. The 
could not but have seen that their 
operations would have been much 
facilitated if Odessa could have been 
blotted from the map; but the com- 

arative small results of its bom- 

ardment by the fleets, together with 
the under-estimate they had formed 
of the strength of Sebastopol, com- 
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bined to render them regardless of 
it. They may, perhaps, have thought 
that the destruction or occupation of 
Odessa must be an expedition per se ; 
that it might, or might not, be pre- 
liminary to the reduction of Sebas- 
topol, but could not, however ad- 
visable, from the extent and magni- 
tude of the enterprise, be included 
in one and the same plan of opera- 
tions. Looking at it also in another 
light, the light by which the home- 
keeping strategists of the newspaper 
school love to read, we think we can 
trace the line of argument which 
ultimately led to the direct attack 
upon Sebastopol. The Allies, we say, 
may have reasoned thus: Varna and 
Sebastopol form the two extremities 
of the curve, inthe middle of which 
lies Odessa. Now,supposing Sebas- 
topol the principal object of our 
attack, we question whether it is not 
safer and more skilful to take ad- 
vantage of our short and interior 
lines of operation—the chord of the 
arc from Varna to Sebastopol, as 
opposed to the Russian lines of ope- 
ration along the circumference— 
rather than to neglect this great ad- 
vantage, and even throw it into 
the hands of our adversary. This 
we most assuredly shall do, by ope- 
rating in a mass against Odessa. 
We shall draw down from the inte- 
rior, to a point nearer to the princi- 
pal object of attack, those forces 
which we shall otherwise be able to 
hold in uncertainty up to the latest 
moment, and lose much of that ad- 
vantage which an invading army 
may derive from acting on the initi- 
ative. These reasons may to many 
a sound and conclusive, but 
unhappily the desperate resistance 
of Sebastopol upset the calculations 
on which they were founded, and 
leave us still at liberty to question 
the wisdom of a plan which spared 
Odessa. 

But if we did not take Odessa, 
why did we not occupy Perekop? 
The first was a question of time, the 
second is one of numbers. We 
landed 51,000 French and English 
troops in the Crimea, together with 
some 8000 Turks. With this force 
the Allied Generals were called upon 
to defeat Prince Menschikoff’sarmy, 
which fully equalled theirs, as well 
as to lay siege to the fortress of 
Sebastopol. If any one will say 
that, under such circumstances, they 
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would have been justified in detach- 
ing a single man to Perekop, one 
can only say he has read war to 
little purpose. 

But in truth, we think most of 
the errors of judgment we observe 
in the remarks made on the opera- 
tions we have been considering, 
arise from a want of distinction be- 
tween a continental and what may 
be called a littoral war. Armies 
that operate in vast countries, who 
base themselves on the great centres 
of wealth or of population, and on 
the broad senguuntiiael outlines of 
the country, are in a very different 
position from those whose base is 
mévrov en’ arpuyerov, and whose very 
life and sustenance must be drawn 
from the narrow holds of ther 
storm-beaten transports. For them 
no daring march or gigantic stroke 
of genius—cramped and confined, 
they must creep along the coast 
within view of the topmasts of their 
ocean friends. We cannot, we must 
not, apply to them the same rules of 
conduct which guided a Napoleon 
in the heart of Germany. We trast 
that the continued arrival of rein- 
forcements may ere long free the Al- 
lied Generals ins these trammels ; 
that the Turkish battalions which, 
we hear, are being rapidly embarked 
at Varna, may enable them to en- 
large and extend their sphere of 
operations. We can well conceive 
that Omar Pasha, or any one of his 
lieutenants ensconced at Eupatoria, 
with some 20,000 choice troops, 
mightseriously embarrass the opera- 
tions of the ieee cut off their 
supplies, harass their convoys, at- 
tack Simpheropol, or seize upon the 
much-coveted Selene of Perekop. 
But these things are m the womb 
of the future. There let us leave 
them — there, while to the calm 
sagacity of our noble chief we may 
with confidence confide the task of 
rearing them unto the full stature 
and maturity of victory. Let us 
leave to others the unenviable exer- 
cise of their powers of detraction. 
We deem it a nobler and a better 
thing to praise where praise is in- 
deed most justly due, and shrink 
from adding to the burthen which 
those great men who guide our 
armies have taken on themselves to 
bear. The world’s great heart is 
once more stirring to the din of 
arms. No craven cavillings for us. 
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We exult in the victory of Alma. 
Let others tell us, if they please, 
that it was not complete. We glory 
in the bold battle of Balaclava. Let 
others tell us, if they please, that it 
was a fruitless struggle; and while 
the tears fall unbidden as we gaze 
upon the death-strewn heights of 
Inkerman, we rear our heads in the 
consciousness of duty nobly done, 
of sacrifices not idly made, and of 
England’s name and fame untar- 
nished and unstained. We have a 
cause at stake; the cause of liberty 
and truth, of civilization, of the 
world at large! How can one dis- 


cordant note of doubt or of despon- 
dence creep in amid the appeals here 
made to all that is noble, all that is 
deathless in the hearts of men! On, 
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brothers! On! Our task is only yet 
begun. Much still remains. Much 
that will test that patient fortitude, 
patient of winter’s cold and sum- 
mer’s heat, hunger and thirst, fever 
and fatigue. Much grief and sorrow, 
lamentation and distress, is still in 
store for us. Fathers shall yet wail 
their noble sons, mothers their off- 
spring and their dearest hopes; yet 
strong in suffering, strong in faith, 
strong in that stern endurance 
which faith in God and our cause 
alone can give, we shall battle 
bravely with the storm, and at the 
last shall guide our gallant ship, 
freighted with the prayers and 
blessings of a suffering world, into 
the haven where she now would be! 






Den hohen Mann der gute Tag gezeigt, 

Wie bald sein Ernst, anschliessend, wohlgefillig, 
Zur Wechselrede heiter sich geneigt, 

Bald raschgewandt, geistreich und sicherstellig, 
Der Lebensplane tiefen Sinn erzeugt, 

Und fruchtbar sich in Rath und That ergossen ; 
Das haben wir erfahren und genossen. 


N these days of general search for 
eneral knowledge, when the 
tendency of a wide-spreading edu- 
cation is to destroy the salient traits 
of individual character, it happens 
but rarely that death leaves a gap 
which, in a public point of view, 
cannot readily be filled. This results 
in part from the active competition 
in all pursuits and professions, which 
prepares a new rank to replace, more 
or less ably, the veterans who pass 
away. Genius, too—always a rare 
ift of Heaven — must in these 
ys be combined with intense and 
unremitting labour, if it is to carve 
out its own route through the world, 
and to attain that proud eminence 
of which men shall say, when its 
possessor is taken from us, ‘ Who 
now shall fill his place?’ But ge- 
nius, proverbially hasty and way- 
ward, is not often to be hound down 
to trammels and systems, to lexicons 
and fact-books, to patient watchings 
and year-long studies in one unvaried 
direction. Seldom dowe greet among 
us the man who unites those two 
desirable qualifications—the divine 


afflatus and the determined will to 
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strive and to work. Hence is it 
that the machinery of life makes so 
smoothly its round, that the actors 
on its scene pass away and are suc- 
ceeded without a break, and that at 
rare intervals only does a sudden 
jar indicate that an element of im- 
ortance is lost, and the machine 
eft for a time imperfect. 

Assuredly among such unusual 
losses have we to place the untimely 
death of Professor Edward Forbes. 
Disregarding for the moment the 
many excellent qualities which en- 
deared him to his personal friends, 
he has, in the capacity of a public 
man—of a gatherer and dispenser of 
knowledge—left a void which, even 
in the midst of our hurrying, strug- 
gling generation, it will long be dif- 

cult to efface. And yet it was not 
by application solely to one branch 
of science that he emerged from the 
mediocrity of the crowd; on the 
contrary, it was by the combination 
of several walks of study that he 
acquired his peculiar power; and 
these were further graced by the 
humanizing influence of fine art, and 
above all by the genial spirit which 
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never quitted his persevering in- 
dustry. The story of his short life 
is one full of action, and yields a 
better proof than mere words that 
his celebrity was merited by his ex- 
ertions. 

Edward Forbes was born at 
Douglas, in the Isle of Man, in the 
year 1815. His father was a banker 
in easy circumstances, who, although 
anxious to secure his children a good 
general education, appears to ow 

iven young Forbes the impression 
that it would be unnecessary to take 
up a profession for a livelihood. At 
the early age of seven years he was 
smitten with a love of natural his- 
tory, and without any encourage- 
ment derived from example, gra- 
dually began to collect shells and 
pee. and to study on the one 

and the dry tomes of naturalists, 
on the other the living lessons of 
the shore and the field. No oppor- 
tunities, during his boyhood, were 
allowed to slip: now would he watch 
the habits of the shell-fishes or crus- 
taceans along the rock-bound coast, 
and anon retire to his study to com- 
= a Manual of British Natural 

istory: again, he would put to 
sea with the hardy Manx fishermen, 
acquiring a practical knowledge of 
the ways and haunts of the fish of 
the Imsh Channel; or scale the 
hill sides and pick up his first vague 
lessons in geology. 

These years, during which his 
recreations continually enriched his 
store of experiences, confirmed his 
inclinations ; and when subsequently 
one of those strokes of fortune, so 
frequent among a commercial people, 
utterly ruined his father, and threw 
the family upon their own resources, 
our young naturalist, nothing 
daunted at the loss of cherished 
treasures and drawings by his own 
practised pencil, resolved to make a 
profession of what, under other cir- 
cumstances, would have remained 
his hobby. 

In 1830, Mr. Forbes entered as a 
student at Edinburgh, where he at- 
tended the same courses as the me- 
dical students. But he was bold 
enough to break through routine ; 
his object was not merely to obtain 
his degree ; and his pursuits became 
more multifarious than those of the 
ordinary frequenters of a University. 
Under Professor Jamieson he fol- 
lowed up several of his favourite 
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subjects, and to the teaching of that 
professor, both in the lecture-reom 
and in the field, Mr. Forbes ever felt 
himself deeply indebted. The chair 
of that venerable pupil of Werner 
was regarded by Mr. Forbes as the 
highest reward of a life devoted to 
natural history, and to this he always 
looked throughout his subsequent 
years as his pinnacle of ambition. 

Determined to reap the full ad- 
vantages offered by the character of 
the Professors and the collections at 
Edinburgh, Mr. Forbes continued 
for several years to frequent the 
classes, varying his studies by ex- 
cursions of some months at a time, 
carried out in the true spirit of a 
student. Thus at the age of eighteen 
he visited Norway, recording nu- 
merous observations on the natural 
history of the districts around 
Arendal and Bergen. Another ex- 
—— carried him asfar as Algiers, 
eading to the publication of a Me- 
moir, whilst he was still a student, 
On the Land and Fresh-water Mol- 
lusca of Algiers and Bougia. 

His originality of mind and close 
research were not lost upon his fel- 
low-students, many of whom, since 
distinguished in various branches of 
science, predicted of their intimate 
friend that he was destined at a 
future day to occupy a high position. 
He even ventured on the dation of 
an amateur Professor, and gave an 
extra-academical course of lectures, 
in which, although his manner was 
constrained and his delivery far from 
fluent, the value of his subject- 
matter obtained for him a high de- 
gree of credit. 

During this time his spirit of fun 
and coad tiie contributed, no 
less than genius, to his popularity, 
and he played a not inglorious part 
in some student disturbances, the 
fame of which penetrated far beyond 
the walls of Auld Reekie. 

The versatility of his mind and 
wide range of his studies are well 
exemplified in an anecdote related 
by him to the author of this memoir. 

e had gone through a practical 
course of chemistry with a fellow- 
student,employing apparatus bought 
with their common funds. At the 
conclusion he hesitated whether to 
take up chemistry or natural history 
as his prominent pursuit, and agree- 
ing to refer the matter to chance, 
they ‘ tossed up’ for the apparatus, 
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and the adverse throw by which he 
lost the chemicals confirmed him in 
adhering to the latter science. 

In 1835-6, Mr. Forbes made a 
lengthened sojourn in Paris, occupy- 
ing himself principally with the lec- 
tures given at the fi ardin des Plantes. 
Other portions of his time during 
the next two or three years he de- 
voted to visits to the ataiies and 
the Orkney and Shetland Islands, 
whence he obtained the muterials for 
several memoirs. 

In 1838, he published the Mala- 
cologia Monensis, and in 1840-41 
the History of British Starfishes, a 
work beautifully illustrated by his 
own pencil with figures of many of 
those remarkable inhabitants of the 
deep, and with vignettes and tail- 
pieces full of poetic sentiment and 
picturesque imagination. 

In 1841, Mr. Forbes was ap- 
antes naturalist to H.M.S. Beacon, 

apt. Graves, employed in the sur- 
vey of the Archipelago, and in Octo- 
ber of that year he accompanied Mr. 
Hoskyn on an excursion into the in- 
terior of Lycia, the ruined cities of 
which had just been recalled to the 
world by Mr. (now Sir Charles) 
Fellows. A glorious opportunity 
was afforded him of turning to ac- 
count the various yet commingling 
sciences which he had been making 
his own, of commemorating in water- 
colour drawings the scenes through 
which he passed, and of refining and 
illustrating all by the classical lite- 
rature which he had never neglected, 
and which in those lands became to 
him a living light. Fortunate for 
him, too, that his associates were 
men of enlightened mind, who in 
the intervals of duty enthusiastically 
followed kindred pursuits, and 
spared no labour to give him in- 
creased facilities. 

in January, 1842, the Beacon 
visited the coast of Lycia, for the 
purpose of conveying away the re- 
mains of ancient art discovered at 
Xanthus. In March the ship left 
for Malta, and Mr. Forbes, with 
Lieut. Spratt (now commanding 
H.M.S. Spitfire, in the Black Sea) 
and the Rev. Mr. Daniell, remained 
behind, to proceed with the exami- 
nation of that beautiful and inte- 
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resting country. In the course of a 
few months they ascertained the site 
of a great number of ancient cities, 
and recorded observations on the 
geography, antiquities, and natural 
history of a large district, till then 
almost a terra incognita. The re- 
sults of the journey were published* 
in 1847 by Lieut. Spratt and Mr. 
Forbes conjointly, Mr. Daniell hay- 
ing perished of fever, to the deep 
grief of his comrades. 

Our travellers had not the advan- 
tage of knowing the language of the 
country, but they made so careful a 
tour, and were in such frequent con- 
tact with the Turks, that their 
opinions on the character of that 
people are entitled to considerable 
weight. No flippant tourists were 
these, rattling in company with their 
preconceived notions for a few days 
along the roads, or steaming for two 
or three weeks from port to port, and 
then giving to the world their crude 
gatherings from servants and inter- 
preters. Well-informed men, on the 
contrary, with kindly feeling, and 
painstaking observers, they came 
to the conclusions thus expressed by 
Forbes :—‘ Mr. Daniell, like most 
European travellers, had commeneed 
his journey prejudiced against the 
Mahometan part of the population ; 
he concluded it with the strongest 
prepossessions in their favour. The 
disinterested attentions, frankness, 
and courtesy we had met with from 
all ranks—from pasha to peasant ; 
the good faith and honesty of the 
Lycian Turks, which contrasted 
strikingly with the clever knavery 
and selfishness of the Greek part of 
the population ; and the good sense 
everywhere shown by a people who 
had scarcely any experience of tra- 
vellers, and might without blame 
look upon us as intruders, call for 
our warmest acknowledgments, and 
we should be very ungrateful if we 
did not thus put them on record.’ t 

It is scarcely half a century since 
the great Humboldt, by precept and 
example, was mainly instrumental 
in giving a new value to the natural 
history sciences. His aim was, in 
bringing them into relation with 
physical geography and meteorology, 
to obtain a more systematic, and at 
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the same time more picturesque view 
of the great works of nature. Mr. 
Forbes was one of his most apt 
scholars, and at once soared above 
the petty view of regarding animated 
objects as mere items of classified 
lists. His Eastern travel brought 
vividly forward the mutual depen- 
dence of biological and physical 
phenomena, and whether on land or 
on the waters, his varied acquire- 
ments reaped an abundant harvest. 
Among his favourite and most suc- 
cessful investigations were those on 
the distribution of marine life at dif- 
ferent depths. Aided by the use of 
the dredge, on the numerous boat 
excursions needful for the surveying 
operations, he established the fact, 
borne out by contemporary authors 
in the Baltic and on the shores of 
France, that certain ‘zones’ of depth 
are tenanted by distinct assemblages 
of living creatures ;* and full of 
suggestive results have these obser- 
tions proved, in reasoning from the 
detenbed fossil forms of past geolo- 
gical periods on the conditions under 
which the strata of the earth’s crust 
have been accumulated. 

Amid the bright and classic waters 
of the A2gean the works of Aristotle 
ers | on the same points were 
carefully studied, and to the trans- 
cendent merits of that early investi- 
gator our naturalist pays the highest 
encomium. ‘ The philcsophion! spirit 
which pervades Aristotle’s History 
of Animals distinguishes it from and 
elevates it above the great majority 
of the natural history writings of the 
moderns, and renders the study of 
that great work a sound course of 
reading in the education of the stu- 
dent of natural history.’ 

Whilst in the Levant, Mr. Forbes 
was appointed Professor of Botany 
at King’s College, London, and dur- 
ing the voyage home prepared a 
large part of the course of lectures 
which he commenced by an inau- 

al discourse in May,1843, abound- 
ing in novel and philosophical views. 
By accepting, in addition, the post 
of Assistant Secretary to the Geolo- 
gical Society, his opportunities for 
research were enlarged, and he was 
brought into connexion with the 
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leading scientific men of the day. 
But it was in the following "gd that 
a position most suitable to his pecu- 
liar talent offered itself. The Go- 
vernment Geological Survey, under 
the able direction of Sir Henry De la 
Beche, needed the services of a na- 
turalist versed in the forms no less 
of ancient than of recent nature, and 
Professor Forbes was appointed 
Paleontologist to the Survey, with 
the double duty of aiding the work 
in the field and arranging and de- 
scribing in London the collections 
from various parts of the United 
Kingdom. Till 1854 he laboured 
zealously in this vocation, cramped 
for a time by the miserable locale 
to which he was restricted, but 
unfolding at length in the new 
Museum of Practical Geology, in 
Jermyn-street, that series of Bri- 
tish fossils arranged in order of 
time, which for completeness and 
oe to study is unequalled 
in Europe. 

It was during these years that he 
full established his reputation. Apt 
with the pen as with the hammer, 
and gradually filling his portfolio 
with charming landscapes illustrat- 
ing geological points, he contributed 
in various ways to the progress of 
the service, and was ever ready to 
assist in the researches of his friends, 
or in the discussions of the Geolo- 
gical Society and British Associa- 
tion. The most remarkable perhaps 
of his published works, as combining 
minuteness of detail with boldness 
of theory, is the Essay on the Dis- 
tribution of Animals and Plants in 
the British Isles, and the Origin of 
their Appearance within that Area.t 
Here were inferences of the most 
startling kind, supported by his 
late and earlier observations, and 
backed by extensive reading ; and 
although some of his views may be 
open to argument, the paper remains 
a most ingenious and—which is un- 
usual with geological works—read- 
able treatise on phenomena of high 
interest to all thinkers. 

In this interval also he married 
the accomplished lady whose in- 
terest in his pursuits threw a charm 
over his domestic life, and whom he 
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has left a widow with two young 
children. 

In consequence of arrangements 
made in 1851 for utilizing the 
Museum in Jermyn-street as a 
School of Mines, Professor Forbes 
was charged with the delivery of an 
annual course of instruction in 
Paleontology. Dividing the sub- 
ject into two parts, he made a first 
series of lectures on Natural History 
the introduction to the study of 
fossils and their significance; and 
those who heard him will not readily 
a the earnestness and philo- 
sophie system of his teaching. 

uring each succeeding year he 
rose in general estimation, and in 
1853 was elected—an honour unique 
for so young a man—President of 
the Geological Society. This post 
he filled in a manner worthy of the 
reat names which had preceded 
Fim in its occupation; and his career 
appeared to offer all that he could 
desire. Yet were there some sources 
of alloy which told upon his sensi- 
tive mind, and prevented his feeling 
at rest. He cherished the convic- 
tion that sound knowledge, whether 
in science, literature, or fine art, is 
the measure of civilization, and that 
its promoters ought to acquire, as 
such, a recognised position, which in 
this country is not accorded to them. 

From the lectureship at the Go- 
vernment Museum, rendered inde- 
finite by change of name and objects, 
and liable to be twisted and mo- 


dified at the caprice of an experi- 

menting chief brought in by a new 

political party, he looked to his old 

cynosure, the Professorship at Edin- 

burgh, with = ee as with its 
a 


aims, established and understood. 
Added to this, his expectation of 
obtaining a body of hearers from the 
well-to-do classes who have time at 
command, was entirely disappointed. 
In spite of the advantages offered 
to them, that portion of the public 
evidently did not care for systema- 
tically-acquired knowledge, and he 
was left to conclude that ‘ possibly 
the occult science of table-turning 
has too seriously occupied their 
thoughts to permit of chemical, 
geological, physical, or biological 
studies.’ ‘ Need we wonder then,’ 
he says in his introductory lecture 
in 1853, ‘ at the success of popular 
follies and absurdities among per- 
sons, to whom if we applied the 
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epithet ‘unenlightened’ we should 
give mortal offence.’ 

At this juncture Professor 
Jamieson died. Forbes was soon 
elected to the vacant chair, and was 
urged by the Town Council instantly 
to commence his lectures. He was 
already engaged in several litera 
tasks, and the additional ones le 
him not a moment’s leisure. Over- 
done with work and excitement, his 
health began to fail at the close of 
summer. He had frequently suffered 
from the recurrence of a fever 
originally contracted in the Levant ; 
and now when in the autumn other 
symptoms were added to it, he still 
held out, and commenced his new 
course of lectures. But an internal 
disorder, unchecked, was gainin 
ground: he forbore to complain tile 
on the 9th November, he was obliged 
to cease in the midst of his lecture. 
In vain, so late called in, was the 
attendance of his tried medical 
friends; the disease had gone too 
far, and he died on the 18th Novem- 
ber, in the 39th year of his age. 
We need scarcely add how widely 
spread was the shock at the sudden- 
ness of the event, and the sorrow 
for one so loved. 

Professor Forbes has left behind 
him a numerous group of memoirs, 
attesting his diligence of observa- 
tion and his descriptive powers. 
No less than eighty-nine are re- 
corded in the Bibliographia of 
Agassiz and Strickland; besides 
which his contributions to lighter 
literature in the pages of the Athe- 
neumand Literary Gazettehave been 
frequent; and some of his jocose 
productions have at times sparkled 
among the facetie of Punch. 

But the public would ill appre- 
ciate the loss of such a man were we 
to eulogize him only as a savant, 
or consider his merits as a mere 
author. There resided in the spirit 
of Edward Forbes a geniality so 
pure, so ae and so generous, 
that while he boasted a very large 
and various circle of acquaintance, 
it may be safely asserted that he 
never had a single enemy. Trained 
by his own industry in a wide series 
of studies, and schooled amid diver- 
sified scenes and circumstances, his 
was a heart that learned to feel 
with others, and a mind that appre- 
ciated the bearing of every kind of 
knowledge. 
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Tt has been remarked of him, par- 
ticularly by the friends who met 
after his death to propose to erect 
a memorial in testimony of their 
esteem, that he appeared to possess 
the secret of attaching to him those 
with whom he came in contact, and 
of guiding them into his own path 
of thought. But the secret was 
simply this, that he possessed that 
true liberality—alas! how rare— 
which never depreciated other men 
or other pursuits, but sought out 
and encouraged all that was pro- 
mising, all that was commendable 
in each. In literature, in science, 
in polity, in common life, what a 
different. world were this could we 
follow this truly Christian example, 
and in place of uncharitable carping 
at men, or contempt for their occu- 
pations, acquire that noble gene- 
rosity which, whilst fully alive to 
degrees of excellence, still finds 
‘ good in everything !’ 

The catholic yet clear-sighted 
charactér of his judgment is well 
exhibited in his playful paper on 
Shell-fish, their Ways and Works.* 
He commences by showing that the 
old contempt of the Orcadians for a 
certain limpet-eating people in Thule 
is paralleled by the disdain of the 
naturalist for the mere shell-col- 
lector :— 

Your dry and prosaic mathematician, 
in his turn, slights the naturalist, whose 
studies he is apt to rank among the 
more trifling exercises of human in- 
tellect. The idle and _ self-satisfied 
satirist has his fling at all, and spins his 
filmy rhymes and pithy verses in happy 
ignorance or unfeigned dislike of natural 
knowledge and the Royal Society. 

Yet, if any of these wise men, be he 
Orcadian, or conchologist, or naturalist, 
or mathematician, or satirist, have the 
good fortune, so far as his stomach is 
concerned, to partake of a feast alder- 
manic in the Egyptian Hall of the 
temple wherein the Neo-Babylonians 
annually erect a Lord Mayor, and wor- 
ship him with baked offerings of venison 
and steaming censers of odorous turtle 
soup, he shall find a wiser man in his 
generation at his elbow; one who holds 
Thulean, Orcadian, conchologist, mathe- 
matician, and satirist alike in contempt, 
and makes no distinction or bones 
between mortals unless they have been 
money-producers. 

Now, to our way of thinking, all the 
various kinds of knowledge, distinctive 
of each of these varieties of man, are 
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good, respectable, and worthy of mu- 
tual esteem. 

Géthe tells us of the little worlds 
which men hedge in by a circum- 
vallation against their neighbours:— 
Es ist doch lange hergebracht 
Dass in der grossen Welt man kleine 

Welten macht. 

But it was in the breaking down of 
such restrictions that Forbes showed 
at once his power and his liberality ; 
and as he undervalued no kind of 
mental pursuit, so was jealousy of 
competitors entirely unknown to 
him. 

Again, let us see him under another 
point of view. At a merry party, 
at the head of the table of the Red 
Lions,’ none so jovial, none so ready 
as he with pun, and verse, and anec- 
dote. Who can forget the quaint 
chaunt of his original songs, blend- 
ing the comic with the scientific? 
His doggrel ‘Anatomy of the 
Oyster ;’ the ‘Do-do,’ parody of 
the once popular ‘ Du, du,’ brought 
out on the publication of several 
books about that strange old bird; 
the misfortunes of a certain noto- 
rious ‘ Thundering, blundering, old 
Philosopher ;’ and his capital Natural 
History sketch of the ‘ Red-tape- 
worm, and its Doings?’ No one, 
however ignorant of his special 
pursuits, could be present at such a 
meeting without admiring the bright 
talent, and estimating the genial 
man. 

It was the same throughout his 
occupations ; whether he entered on 
serious converse, or scribbled off his 
rapid stanzas, or sketched with 
ready pen-and-ink the fairy ideas 
that floated through his Sakae 
there was always an impress of that 
intellectual beauty which, as Shelley 
sings :— 

Like music by the right-wind sent 

Through strings of some still instrument, 

Or moonlight on a midnight stream, 

Gives grace and truth to life’s unquiet 
dream. 

The few words of farewell en- 
comium inscribed by Edward Forbes 
as a tribute to his departed associate, 
Mr. Daniell, may now, after the 
lapse of so few years, be applied to 
himself:—‘ A true and kind heart, 
a clear and strong head, exquisite 
and cultivated taste, and fine ima- 
gination, were combined in our dear 
and deeply-lamented friend.’ 


* Westminster Review, New Series. Vol. I. 
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I INTRODUCED the subject of 
railways. ‘ Sir,’ he said, ‘I de- 
test this novel method of loeomo- 
tion ; the tumult of the machinery 
obtunds the intercommunication of 
ideas; nay the volatility of the 
transition impedes the rapidity of 
thought. Yet doubtless,’ he added 
after a pause, ‘the acceleration of 
the journey is something.’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ I ventured to observe, 
‘only think that, if there were a 
railway to Scotland, you might 
breakfast in Bolt-court and sup at 
Auchinleck.’ 

J. ‘ Why yes, sir. And think of 
Langton. If there were a railway 
into Lincolnshire, we should bring 
up Langton from his fens to dine at 
the Mitre, and should send him 
home at night replenished with our 
wisdom. It would be beneficial to 
Lanky, sir; it would counteract his 
tendency to stagnate in isolation ; 
we should rub off his rust, sir. Then 
again, if there were a railway to 
Ashbourne, Taylor might come up 
in the morning with a drove of bul- 
locks for Smithfield market, and 
[this was said with a smile] be in 
time to occupy his own stali at ser- 
vice in the / Bhey.’ 

B.‘We should soon get to 
Streatham by railway, sir.’ 

J. ‘Why, sir, if I were Thrale, I 
would have a railway of my own 
for the transportation of hogsheads 
from one corner of the brewery to 
another. It should be on the broad 
gauge, sir, and I would not tolerate 
any discontinuity in the gauge of its 
ramifications. a. sir’ (he conti- 
nued, rolling majestically backwards 
and forwards, as if filled with the 
solemn greatness of the thought, 
while his allusion to our American 
brethren was delivered with tre- 
mendous energy), ‘if this hemi- 
sphere were permeated by one vast 
mene of railways—this hemi- 
sphere, sir, for the scoundrelly 
rebels of the other sHatL not be 
permitted to construct such gigantic 
works—why should we not be able 
to visit Jones at Calcutta, or Cham- 
bers at Masulipatam, with a less 
amount of difficulty, exertion, or 
adventure than that which we must 
now encounter in penetrating to 
Rasay or Dunvegan ?” 
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B. ‘Tt is a pity, sir, that we see 
so little of the country in travelling 
by railway.’ 

J. ‘No, sir, it is not a pity. Why 
will you repeat that silly cant about 
the country? You do not reall 
care to see the country, sir. ° 
man ever honestly finds pleasure in 
staring at an aggregation of hills 
and trees and meadows and duck- 
ponds, whether in travelling or in 
any other circumstances.’ 

T felt that I had roused the lion ; 
but I could not help asking a ques- 
tion in which I took a deep interest, 
and on which I was eager to learn 
the opinion of this great mind. 
‘Do you think, sir,’ said I, ‘ that 
there will be a railway to the 
moon ?” 

J. ‘ Ho, you dog, you wish to get 
at the green cheese !’ 

This answer, uttered in a tone 
between anger and jocular derision, 
somewhat disconcerted me; yet I 
felt an irresistible impulse to pursue 
the subject. 

B. ‘ How long would it take, sir, 
to reach the moon by an express 
train ?’ 

J. ‘ How long, sir, will you con- 
tinue to annoy me with such folly? 
Sir, you are a mooncalf. It were 
lunacy to dream of such a thing.’ 


In connexion with the subject of 
this conversation, I have the pleasure 
of being able to imsert here the 
answer returned by my illustrious 
friend to a lady of high rank, who 
had requested Liss to subscribe for 
a testimonial to a celebrated railway 
director. 

Letter 999. 


To THE MaARcHIONESS OF 


‘Mapam,— That a secluded 
scholar should be invited to asso- 
ciate himself with the noble and 
the opulent in doing honour to an 
eminent benefactor of mankind, is a 
compliment no less elegant than it 
is unprecedented in itself, and gra- 
tifying to him who is the object of 
it. Yet from one whose only wealth 
is of an intellectual character no 
other than a verbal tribute can in 
reason, or with probability, be ex- 
pected. 

‘It falls not within my province, 
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madam, to investigate the merits by 
which Mr. may be supposed to 
have achieved a claim to the vene- 
ration and the gratitude of the 
public. But he who can with sin- 
cerity affirm that, in labouring to 
accelerate the communications of his 
fellow-men, he has been actuated 
exclusively by the motives of a sub- 
lime and disinterested philanthropy, 
possesses in the elevating conscious- 
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ness of his own breast a treasure 
infinitely more precious than the 
proudest title which monarchs can 
confer, or the most magnificent tes- 
timonial which the accumulated 
contributions of millions can pur- 
chase. 
‘I have the honour to be, 
‘Madam, 
‘ Your Ladyship’s &c., 
‘8. J.’ 


MOTHER, POOR MOTHER! 
By Mrs. Acron TinpAt. 
MCzses, poor mother! 


She has no other 
Child; I’m the last of the souls she bore; 
I hear her praying, 
And gently saying, 
‘I have not lost them, they’re gone before; 
Sorrow to save them, 
Jesu forgave them 


Life’s pilgrimage, as they touched its shore.’ 


Mother, poor Mother ! 
She has no other 

Child ; it seems hardest from me to part; 
My father left her, 
And death bereft her. 

She’s an empty home and aching heart ; 
So she fondly folds me, 
And warmly holds me, 

Unto her bosom to still the smart. 


Mother, poor Mother! 
She has no other 
Child; and I’m dying and passing fast; 
My life is going, 
My soul is flowing 
Back to the ocean of God at last. 
Her grief detains me, 
Her love enchains me, 
Yet from my spirit the dust I cast : 
And now, poor Mother! 
Thou hast another 
Child, who awaits thee when death is past. 
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ALWYN’S FIRST WIFE. 
Part I. 


ES—she loved him. 

It was a thing which has hap- 
pened over and over again—which 
will do so to everlasting whilst the 
world endures; almost the saddest 
thing which can happen in the life 
of a woman: he only liked her—she 
loved him. 

I use these impersonals in com- 
mencing, because they seem to come 
naturally in writing of the two con- 
cerned. ‘He’ and ‘she’ were then, 
and for years after, the most impor- 
tant beings in my circle of existence 
—my brother, Alwyn Reid, and 
Marjory Blair. He lived with me, 
earning his bread as a teacher of 
languages in our country neighbour- 
hood; she was his pupil. At least 
it was that at first; gradually I 
found he had gained the footing of 
a friend in the house. Old Mr. and 


Mrs. Blair were simple people ; 
fonder even than grandparents are 
ae allowed to be. They 
iked everybody who liked am A 

t 


And Alwyn told me—as I dou 
not his manners openly told at the 
farm, for he was a warm-hearted, 
impulsive, and demonstrative fel- 
low—that he liked Miss Marjory 
very much indeed. 

he was the first woman he had 
known intimately—that is, the first 
who had youth, grace, and a culti- 
vated mind; and at his age all 
women are angels. I feel sure that, 
for a little space, his fancy had 
thrown the shadow of an ideal over 
the simple manners and mild ex- 
pressive face of Marjory Blair. For 
a day and a half he even contested 
with me that she was handsome. 
However, that notion faded away, 
and he contented himself with 
avouching that it was her soul 
which made her beautiful, since in 
her were combined the finest intel- 
lect and the highest moral nature 
he had ever found ina woman. He 
used to talk of her qualities, taking 
her to pa anatomizing her, as it 
were, by the hour together, pro- 
claiming continually her perfection, 
and how very, very ct he liked 
her. At first I was uneasy for his 
sake, remembering that Mr. Blair 
was a rich farmer, and my brother 
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a poor teacher of languages. After- 
wards, on keener observation, I grew 
satisfied on his account. 

Thus things went on for a whole 
summer; it was not until the fall of 
the year that I myself was formally 
invited to the farm. 

Coming home, after having for a 
long evening watched Miss Blair 
and Alwyn, I just drew from m 
own mind the conclusion, which 
afterwards became only too clear, 
thinking it sadly over to myself—in 
almost the same words which head 
this chapter. 

Ay, Masiory loved him. Poor 
little girl! 

I do not think he was to blame ; 
he was a very honourable fellow. 
He did not ‘ make love,’ as the say- 
ing is, in the slightest degree. The 
‘love’ made itself—sprang instinc- 
tively in response to his goodness, 
his Sicheees, his tenderness. For 
she was a feeble and delicate crea- 
ture ; and for Alwyn to feel and to 
show a protecting fondness for 
such an one, was as natural as the 
breath he drew. Then he was so 
totally different from all other young 
men in those parts. He had no- 
thing to do but to be himself—his 
natural true self—without any seek- 
ing to please—to make almost any 
woman care for him. 

And so it befel poor Marjory, 
who was simple, and a and 
perhaps, from her weak health, too 
much given to look to the dreamy 
and romantic side of things. Also, 
the cup—the universal cup—being 
held to her lips rather later than to 
most, for she was four-and-twenty 
—six months older than Alwyn— 
she drank—drank; thinking, per- 
haps, that it was his beloved hand 
which held it, when, in fact, it was 
the hand of the angel of doom! 

I was very sorry indeed for poor 
gentle Marjory. 

She did not betray her feelings in 
any unmaidenly way; in fact, they 
were scarcely betrayed at all, ex- 
cept by accidental flushings and 
tremblings; a certain restless wan- 
dering of the eye towards any cor- 
ner of the room where he was; a 
certain intentness of ear whenever 

D 
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he was speaking, however hard she 
tried to ioe up conversation with 
me the while . For all things else 
(these little things no one would 
notice, or did notice, save me) she 
was just what I expected to find 
her—graceful, sim retiring. He 
had painted her correctly, which no 
lover would have done. 

© Well, what do you think of h« 
said he, eagerly, as we walked home. 

‘All that you think of her, and 
something more.’ 

‘That is right; I. felt sure you 
would like her. 
sweetest girl we know. 
only a 
you 


She is the very 
little prettier, and—d 
agree with P—j 
less pale ; a degre 
outline.’ 

‘T thought you 

‘Ugh !—so I do. 
very thin. Ah, she will never | 


POOU I 
He sighed, a: 
ing of how far she 
and how in their 


If she were 


She is too 


seemed to 
larjory. 
‘Did you tell her so ?” 
‘I don’t remember; 
T did. Why not ? 
very like her. I 
could I now P’ 


I glanced up 


ing to be 
world, as a mutu 
love ought always to be—learn to 
view these things differently, and it 
seems both idle and rather mournful 
to write about them at all. 
aes . ‘ 
[his innocent sad love-tale of 


Marjory Blair I watched, week by 
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week, till the year closed. No one 
else seemed to notice it at all. 
Whether or no the parties concerned 
suspected the truth, of themselves or 
of each other, it was quite impos- 
sible to divine. Marjory was so 
very quiet, composed, and silent, that 
at times I was prone to question 
whether my too anxious pity had 
not exaggerated the danger. Per- 
not in love at all? 
wyn, he went on praising her 
in the most indefatigable and 
earnest.way: but then he had done 
», or nearly the same, of at 
six young women, all of w! 
rmly admired, but witl 
4 single on 
he was not to bla 
he de el ired loy 
im harde 


was 


sdk oe 
her, and lo 


therefore set 


id still b 
1estion 

come, 
Miss Bl 

She was noi 
enough—a man like Alwyn, 
than most men, requires a degree of 
absolute beauty in a wife. Poor 


Would 


x 1 
aouptea. 


. 
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Marjory, with her small sickly face, 
was often almost plain. Then she 
changed so. A word or look of his 
would sometimes, for an hour or 
two, transfigure her into another 
being—a creature of brightness and 
joy ; again another chance word and 
‘all the light was gone outof her; she 
became a pale, spiritless, ordinary 
girl. At such times, on going home, 
Alwyn would say to me, ° Really 
I never saw a woman alter like 
Miss Blair. How very plain she 
looked to-night.’ 
Poor little Marjory 
For my brother, e was utterly 
unconscious—utterly ! Never was 
there a young man more simple- 
oy more free from self- cama 
1 only a poor teacher of lan- 
he would say. ‘I can’t 
y; everybody knows it. It will 
e at least ten years before I can 
venture to love any woman, there- 
fore I am quite safe.’ 
And [ truly think he believed so. 
It ne d his mind that, from 
his pu ure goodness and singleness of 
character, to say nothing of his 
0 qualities, some unlucky wo- 
in might come to love him. 
Have I not said enough—I hope 
) !—to prove unto any one, calmly 
npartially viewing the story, 
wrong could be laid at Al- 


er CTOSss¢ 


} loor P 

Chus the year went round. 
Alwyn and I spent arather dreary 
‘hristmas. We knew not how it 
vas, but his pu ipils had fi ‘allen off and 
sahea. Ours was a thinly 
and I found no 
little 
other, 
oTam- 


: 1 
On-scilo0ois. i 


) 
had 
A tts 
i GiS8trict, 
. nlscing he 
epi icing the 

as 
alter the 
rom me to 
] _— 
ilways 
u, a girl’s boarding- 


> 


} ° 
‘what was 


then I should have to get 
1, Alwyn ?’ 

ol sed and coloured 
ike a maiden, when I lL hin 
how it was quite impossible that so 
good-looking and attractive a young 
man could 1 disguised 


} 
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abide, as a 
hawk, in a dovecote of young ladies. 

But this vague idea of mine, fool- 
ishiy thrown out, worked deeper 
than I dreamed. He became 
troubled, restless—the dull home 
life grew irksome to him, he wanted 
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to try his fortune in a wider world. 
Finally, after much argument, after 
looking at our future on every side, 
and seeing it grow paler and cloudier 
as we gazed, one winter day, when 
we sat at home from morn till eve, 
shut in gloomily by the incessant 
snow, he made his itunes 

It was to go back to Germany, 
where for a year he had « once stu- 
died, and try to settle there perma- 
nently, as a teacher in one of the 
universities. 

The pang of parting was not 
small, but he was wasting here the 
rime of his youth ; I wished to see 
him aman in the world of men. I 
consented that he should go. 

The day after, the snow ceased, 
and over a beautiful white fairy 
world rose up the first January sun. 

* Twill begin a new life with a new 
rear,’ said Alwyn, as he gaily ate 
his breakfast, and planned a journey 
into the, nearest town, to make all 
arrangements for his departure. He 
would be absent till evening 

‘Have you forgotien M 
was to come to us on New 
morning.’ 

‘I declare I had!’ 
disappointed. 

‘ And yo ur pretty New Y 


gift P I can ; 


ss Blair 
Year’s 


looked 
ear’s 


same.’ 

‘Not quite. I like 
face when she receives a] 
is so childlike, with such a 
gratefulness in the ey 
ing down his great-coat 
lotte, I must stay.’ 

* As you will.’ 

‘TI wonder,’ said 
ir’s Li 

what 
her 
sur h 
sed for 
ut then 
10w she 
Tf there is 

another, 
it is a real, natural woman’s letter. 
It is almost bette an conversa- 
tion. Do you think she will write 
to me, Charlotte?’ 

* How can I tell, my dear?’ 

‘IT am afraid she will be sorry to 
part: soshall I. Perhaps, on the 
whole, you had better tell her in- 
stead of me. I must not think of 
these good-byes that are coming, or 

pd2 


my going away. ‘T shall miss 
very much, she has been 
pleasant friend.” He m 
another five minutes. ‘ I 
she will write. I wonder 
does write, by-the-] 


ona sal 


1 
l 
> 
, 
| 


ye. 
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I shall waver in my purpose, as you 
sometimes say I have a habit of 
doing.’ 

‘Only in little things, Alwyn.’ 

In this—which was a greater thing 
than it seemed, as I well knew—he 
wavered for a good hour at least. 
Finally he departed, leaving the 
field to me. I saw the idea of telling 
Marjory of his departure pained him, 
nor did he hesitate to show it. He 
had a very tender heart. 

I sat and waited uneasily. Of 
late, Marjory had got into a habit 
of coming about my little house and 
me—usually on the days when she 
knew Alwynwas absent on his rounds 
of teaching. I had become used to 
see her enter, timidly lay aside her 
bonnet and shawl, and sit down for 
a chat, just as if she belonged to 
me. She was never very loving to 
me; always rather shy; but I felt 
she liked me for myself individually, 
with a feeling quite different from 
the showers of affection which Al- 
wyn’s sister had had the honour of 
receiving from a great many other 
young ladies, and which the said 
sister with an amused complacenc 
set down at their true value accord- 


ingly. 
3ut I liked this girl, she was so 
gentle, so quiet. And I felt so sorry 
for her. 

Tt was noon before she came. I 
took off her bonnet and shook the 
snow from her shoes; she had very 


dainty little feet. I made her put 
them on my lap to warm them, 
which she long resisted ; but finall 
received the perhaps unwonted fond. 
ling with a blushing, beaming smile, 
and sat chatting until some sound in 
the house made her start and slip 
into a formal attitude. 

‘You need not move; Alwyn is 
away. He was obliged to go out 
on business for the whole day. He 
hopes you will excuse him.’ 

* Oh, yes.’ 

‘ He left this book as a New Year’s 
gift. He would have liked to have 
given it to you himself, but thought 
I should do it as well.’ 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

* He hopes you will read it some- 
times, and not forget what good 
friends you and he, indeed we all 
were.’ 

‘Oh, no.’ 

Her fingers could not untie the 
string; she was trembling. 
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‘Suppose, my dear, we put it by 
till you go home.’ 

She obeyed, not unwillingly; but 
many, many times I saw her inno- 
cent eyes turn with a glad light in 
them to the shelf where it lay. 
Somehow I wished he had not given 
it to her. But it was his habit. Half 
the poetry-books in the neighbour- 
hood owed their distribution to Mr. 
Alwyn Reid. But Marjory did not 
know this. 

We spent a quiet morning. She 
looked so happy that I could not 
tell her anything. I felt all day 
like a smiling executioner with a 
dagger under his sleeve. I wished 
Alwyn had not chosen me to tell 
her; yet perhaps, considering all 
things, it was best. I was a woman, 
and—once—I had been young. 

The early gloaming came ; and all 
the winter Marjory was forbidden 
to be out after dusk. I wrapped her 
delicate chest well, and myself put 
on her little shoes. The executioner- 
like feeling was upon me stronger 
than ever. I postponed my melan- 
choly duty till the last minute, when 
—a poor substitute for Alwyn—I 
slipped her arm under mine, and 
saw her home. 

It was along a field-path; on 
every side in smooth white waves 
the deep snow lay. There was a 
little bridged brook we had to cross, 
where she stood and looked down. 

‘ How merrily the water gurgles 
on between the two shelves of ice! 
This stream never wholly freezes, 
your brother told me. He talked 
quite a prose poem about it, one day 
lately.’ 

‘Did he?’ I sighed. 

She looked up quickly, very ten- 
derly, in my face. ‘1s anything 
amiss with you, Miss Reid?’ 

‘ Amiss, my dear?’ I was putting 
it off, when something whispered 
me that now was the best—the only 
time. And it must be done. ‘ Yes, 
I fear I am rather dreary.’ 

‘Is it about * she stopped, 
colouring intensely. 

‘ About my school falling off, you 
mean? Well, partly; partly about 
—about Alwyn. He is too clever a 
fellow to rust here in a country vil- 
lage. I wish he were away.’ 

She started, then reassumed her 
usual monosyllabic answer, ‘Oh, yes.’ 

‘I think—it is possible—nay more, 
probable—that he will go away.’ 
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No answer. She was leaning on 
the rail of the bridge. She held it 
very tight and firm. 

‘He has no ties here—none, he 
says; he wishes to go out into the 
world. I think any friend of Al- 
wyn’s must be glad that he should 

0. His sister is, though it will cost 
er much—much.’ 

The little hand made a slight mo- 
tion towards mine, but stopped half- 
way. She said, in a low, carefully- 
toned voice— 

‘It is very hard for you. 
he be absent long?’ 

‘ Indefinitely. He is gone to-day 
to settle his plans. He thinks of 
proceeding at once to Germany.’ 

‘Oh, to Germany! It is a—a 
fine country, Germany. Shall we 
walk on, Miss Reid?’ 

‘If you please, my dear.’ 

She did not take my arm, but 
moved on alone, with a slow but 
unfaltering step. I was very thank- 
ful the disclosure was so well over. 
I would not trust myself to any 
more speech on the subject, but 
went on pointing out the red frosty 
sky, the white tracery of the trees, 
and everything that could make a 
conversation. She answered—just 
answered, and no more. 

‘ Take care, Miss Blair; the road 
is all ice—you will fall.’ 

‘Shall I?’ 

‘ Let me help you—you shiver.’ 

‘T am so cold.’ 

With one slight moan she slipped 
from my hold and dropped into a 
snow drift in the ditch bank, as 
white as the snow that buried her. 

I carried her in my arms across 
the field home. She came to her- 
self just as we reached the farm- 
gate, and insisted upon walking. 

‘ Don’t tell anybody ; it was only 
the cold.’ 

And then she lost consciousness 
again. Hours passed before she 
spoke another word. 

The doctor said it was the shock 
of the fall in the snow acting on a 
nervous system, sensitive in_ the 
highest degree. She must be kept 
very quiet indeed, or he would not 
answer for the consequences. 

I went home to Alwyn with a 
heavy conscience. I felt as if 
we two were conspiring the death 
of that poor child. Even I—how 
wrong it was of me to let her come, 
to let him go to and fro, when I 
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might perhaps have found excuses 
to keep them asunder. Or why did 
I not give some hints—surely it was 
in the power of a woman and a sister 
so to do—to save her, poor innocent, 
from building her love palace upon 
such shifting sands. For such, 
alas! I knew they were! Still, I 
thought I would sound Alwyn. He 
was so full of his German plans, 
that it was not till tea was over that 
he thought of asking about Miss 
Blair. 

‘ Did she like her present?’ 

‘Very much, I believe.’ 

‘Did you tell her of my going? 
How did she receive the news ?’ 

‘Very quietly.’ 

He looked rather disappointed. 
Ah! human nature. Alwyn loved 
so to have people liking him, harm- 
lessly liking him, as he them—espe- 
cially women; he had very few 
male friends. 

‘ But surely she said something— 
some little hint of regret. Tell me 
word for word.’ 

‘I believe she said ‘that Ger- 
many was a fine country.’ Nothing 
more. Why should you wish for 
more ?” 

He laughed. ‘Oh! I can’t tell. 
Only I like my friends to care for 
me a little. I thought she did. 
Perhaps I was mistaken. That is all.’ 

‘ Alwyn,’ I said, looking earnestly 
at him across the tea-table, ‘do 
you really wish Marjory Blair to 
eare for you?’ 

‘In a friendly way—yes!’ 

‘In any other way ?” 

‘No.’ 

After a silence, during which he 
gulped his scalding tea and asked 
for more, he said— 

‘ Charlotte, what could put such a 

uestion in your head? You know 
i never meddle with those sort of 
things. I cannot, I dare not, ‘ make 
love,’ as the phrase goes, to any 
girl; or if I could and dared, Mar- 


jory Blair—sweet gentle creature— 


is not the girl for me.’ 

‘I was sure of that.’ 

‘She is too pure, too meek,’ he 
continued; ‘I want a woman, not 
an angel. I should feel myself 
black by the side of her. Also, she 
is so very small and pale, and she 
has just a little—a little red tinge 
in her hair. Couldn’t marry a girl 
whose locks were anything but 
raven! Quite impossible,’ 
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I did not smile. I was very rest- 
less and miserable. My brother 
called me ‘ rather cross’ more than 
once that evening. It was a relief 
when about nine o’clock the young 
doctor, Alwyn’s sole associate in the 
village, came in for a game at chess. 
He had been again sent for to the 
farm, he said; Miss Blair was very 
ill indeed—dangerously so. 

Alwyn sprang up— ‘Charlotte, 
what’s this? You never told me 
she was ill.’ 

‘It was only a fall she had—a 
slip in the snow,’ said I sullenly. 

‘Nay, more than that, I suspect,’ 
observed the young doctor sapiently. 
‘She has had a great shock of some 
kind—something here, or perhaps 
here,’ and he touched successively 
his forehead and his left side, with 
@ suspicious glance at Alwyn. 

My brother did not notice it, he 
was too much grieved. 

*‘O Charlotte, you should have 
told me. What can have befallen 
her, poor gentle little soul, poor dear 
Marjory.’ 

‘1 dare say she will be better 
soon,’ said the young doctor with 
an expressive smile. 


‘Come, Reid, 
we shall have no more chess playi 
when you are gone to Germany. 
After that I was quite prepared 
for the news which met me on every 
hand in our villas 


ge next day, that 
Miss Marjory Blair was dying for 
love of my brother Alwyn and grief 
at his departw In my agony 
of remorse and pain I told, God 
forgive me, to half-a-dozen gossips 
at least half-a-dozen absolute lies. 

I went to see the poor child after- 
wards. Her grandmother received 
me very frigidly indeed. Marjory 
did not know me at all. She kept 
talking incessantly about the snows 
—‘ the cold cold snows’—whispering 
now and then in a low fond fright- 
ened voice the word ‘ Alwyn.’ 

I felt like a guilty thing when 
her grandparents took me solemnly 
into the chilly state parlour and 
shut the door. 

‘I wish to speak to you, Miss 
Reid,’ said the old man. ‘Confiden- 
tially it must be, and candidly. Will 
you answer the same?’ 

* If possible.’ 

* It 1s about our poor child.’ 

‘Our darling, our only one,’ 
echoed the grandmother, weeping. 

‘We are old folk, or we should 
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have been wiser. We have found 
it out too late. It is not her fault, 
poor pet! Though we could have 
wished things different; she might 
have looked higher.’ 

‘Sir!’ A momentary flash of 
sisterly haughtiness, which was gone 
as soon as I looked at the sorrowful 
old couple, and thought of the almost 
dying girl upstairs. 

‘But he is a fine young fellow, 
and on the whole we are content. 
She loves him—her words betrayed 
her when she did not know what 
she was talking about; she shall 
marry him if she likes. Miss Reid, 
will you tell us how long your 
brother has been courting our Mar- 
jory ?” 

‘IT cannot tell; this is so sudden.’ 

‘Perhaps he has not told you,’ 
said the grandmother, kindly. ‘Yet 
he ought—so good a sister. And 
he must be so proud of being loved 
by our Marjory.’ 

I rose; I hardly knew what I was 
about. I muttered something about 
going home and explaining all to- 
morrow. 

‘Yes, go tell him we forgive him. 
He shall see her as soon as she is 
better. Her old grandfather will 
not have her fretting. Say, he shall 
marry her at once, and he need not 
go to Germany.’ 

Homeward through the snowy 
fields I ran, feeling drawn around 
me an inexplicable net of sorrow, 
gloom, and wrong. 


‘Is she very ill, Charlotte?’ 

‘ Very ill indeed.’ 

Alwyn looked thoroughly mise- 
rable, as he had doneall day. Had 
he shown it less, or struggled 
against it more, I would have been 
more satisfied. As it was, I felt to 
a horrible degree that uncertainty 
of action in which the line between 
right and wreng is drawn so finely 
and invisibly that one can hardly 
detect it at all. 

Fate, or circumstance, or his own 
error, had led my brother into a 
position whence his next movement 
must inevitably create misery and 
wrong. A choice only lay of the 
lesser misery—the lesser wrong. 

If he had then or ever had had 
any prior attachment, if his tempe- 
rament had been sterner, and not, 
and as I knew it to be, inclined to 
love every human being who cared 
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for him, there could not be the 
slighest doubt that he was not 
bound, in fact it would have been 
an absolute sin, to marry Marjory 
Blair. As things stood, I wavered. 
He was fond and yielding in his 
nature, his conscience tender, his 
sense of honour keen, and to be 
loved was a necessity of his exist- 
tence. Besides, he would need so 
much devotion, so much forbear- 
ance throughout life; safer for him 
to marry a woman who loved him, 
than a woman whom he loved. 

Whether my theory grew out of 
evidence or 1 found evidence to 
suit my theory, I can hardly tell, 
but I reasoned thus:—No one will 
question the fact, that a man’s love, 
however passionate and intense, 
must from its very nature, after 
marriage, become calmed and 
settled down, often temporarily cool- 
ing, until the new bond, which has 
in it moreaffectionate friendship than 
passion, is formed between the pair, 
—this bond which, once formed, en- 
dures for ever. While, on the other 
hand, almost invariably, the wife’s 
love grows, becomes more deep, 
more patient, more fond, romance 
changes into household tenderness, 
exacting caprice is merged into the 
humblest devotedness. Out of ten 
men who have married in a state of 
maddest adoration, I think at the 
end of the second year, at least 
eight couples would be found in 
which the wife loved the husband 
best. 

I began to question whether my 
brother might not do worse than 
save from lasting sorrow the foolish, 
faithful heart of Marjory Blair. 

‘What are you thinking of?’ said 
he to me, when for half-an-hour I 
had been pretending to sew and he 
to read, till on looking up we found 
it was a sham on either side. 

L paused a moment, then dashed 
at once into the honest truth. ‘I 
was thinking of poor Marjory.’ 

‘So was I.’ 

‘What about her?’ 

‘That she must be of even more 
delicate constitution than I feared. 
Such a trivial thing, a mere slipin a 
snowdrift, to produce this dangerous 
illness.’ 

I was silent. 

‘Are you quite sure it was no- 
thing more serious? Did you not 
tell me it was that and only that?’ 


How Love is won. 


‘No, I never did. It would have 
been telling a falsehood.’ 

‘Charlotte—you are cross with 
me about something.’ 

‘Not cross with you, only very 
miserable on account of you. Oh, 
Alwyn, why did not heaven make 

ou an ugly, common-place, harm- 
co midge of a fellow ike the little 
doctor.’ 

And putting back his hair, I 
looked into his noble handsome face 
with a vague sense of pity for all 
womankind. The more so as he 
smiled in real unconsciousness of my 
meaning. One could not but forgive 
him, for half the mischief he did 
sprang from his own entire hu- 
mility. 

‘Don’t talk nonsense, Charlotte ; 
T am far too sad for that. Talk of 
poor Miss Blair. How soon will 
she be herself again?’ 

‘God knows!’ 

‘Surely in a week or so she will 
be better. I must see her before I 
leave.’ 

‘Whyso? Togrieve her, torture 
her, break her heart? Brother, 
you shall not. You men have no 
more feeling thanastone. I would 
to heaven you had never exchanged 
a word with that poor child.’ 

* Charlotte!’ 

‘Do you know what has come of 
it, your daunderings up to the farm, 
your Italian readings, your walks in 
green lanes, looking at the moonP 
I feared how it would end—saw it 
coming weeks ago.’ 

‘ Sister Charlotte’ (angrily), ‘don’t 
be a fool.’ 

‘I wish to heaven I were! that 
it were all my fancy, and no one 
were to blame. She is not—poor 
fond darling. I don’t know that you 
are either. You could not help it, 
Alwyn. But you have done a cruel 
thing. You have broken a girl’s 
heart.’ 

‘T?’—— 

‘ Now don’t look so astonished and 
innocent,’ for I was vexed with him. 
‘’Tis the simpletruth. Her friends 
asked me to-day how long my bro- 
ther had been courting Marjory.’ 

‘I protest, I never said a word 
of love to her in my life!’ 

‘Foolish boy, do you think that 
love is expressed and won only by 
words?’ 

He hung his head. 

‘But, whatever you did, or what- 
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ever you said, the case stands thus— 
you have made that poor girl’s life 
miserable, and now you are going 
away and taking her peace with you. 
She loves you to the very bottom of 
her soul.’ 

‘My God!’ 

His head dropped on the table; 
he was as pale as death. We re- 
mained silent for many minutes. I 
sewed on fast till I could not see for 
crying. 

‘God forgive me,’ he said at last. 
‘I meant no harm. What am I 
that she should care for me. Poor 
Marjory! Sweet, gentle angel!’ 

He actually wept. 

‘Charlotte, first tell me all that 
passed.’ 

I told him, disguising nothing. 
He was greatly affected. 

‘Oh, my unworthiness, my un- 
worthiness! To make so man 
people miserable. What a wretch 
must have been!’ 

I tried to comfort him, but the 
case was too clear. He must have 
erred in some degree, perhaps more 
than I knew, or a modest, shy maiden 
like Marjory would never have 
so blindly thrown her heart away. 
Also, other observers would not have 
been so clearly deceived as to the 
relation between them. Still he had 
done no more, in fact, much less, 
than hundreds of young men do, 
and pass unblamed through the 
world, while the foolish young 
women are only laughed at. But 
his sensitive conscience exaggerated 
the folly into the blackest crime. 
He was overwhelmed with remorse. 

‘ Charlotte, tell me, what must I 
do? How can I atone? If the 
most complete, heart-broken——’ 

* Your broken heart will not ex- 
actly heal hers.’ 

‘ Do you think it will never heal ? 
Do women never get over these— 
these things P’ 

‘Get over! as a horse leaps a 
hedge, either falls staked in the 
middle or limps for life afterwards. 
Oh yes, certainly they ‘ get over’ it. 
It is usually a case of kill or cure, 
according to the patient’s strength. 
I think poor little Marjory will be 
among the ‘killed.’’ 

‘God forbid. "What must I do? 
Ought I to—to marry her.’ 

‘Ask your own heart that ques- 
tion.’ 
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I left him, went to lock the house 
and dismiss our maid Mary’s jo, who 
was courting assiduously by the 
kitchen fire. How much simpler 
and happier these affairs are often 
carried on in kitchens than parlours. 

‘Alwyn, take your candle, it is 
time for bed.’ 

‘Sister, come here. Give me 
some help—advice. I feel half crazy.’ 

I came, smoothed his hot fore- 
head and kissed him. My poor boy! 
He was paying dearly for all his 
follies. 

‘Tell me, Alwyn, did you ever 
for any moment feel a spark of love, 
not sentimental friendship, but down- 
right love for that gentle creature, 
whom many men would really 
adore.’ 

‘Would they? Yes, I know it. 
At times, even I have fancied—but 
then I smothered the feeling down. 
I dared not love, you know. And 
to think of her loving me—me that 
am not worthy to tie the sandal of 
her shoe.’ 

‘You might grow worthier. She 
might help you to conquer your 
faults and become a noble man. 
You may never find such love again, 
and from such a woman.’ 

‘I feel that.’ 

‘ Are you quite sure that, honour- 
ing and liking her, you do not in 
some vague fashion love her.’ 

‘ As a friend, acompanion, a com- 
forter, yes; as my wite, no!’ 

‘Then she had better, ay, and if 
she knew it she would rather, a 
thousand times, die of a broken heart, 
than live and be married to you.’ 

I took up my candle and went to 
bed. 

It was two o'clock before I heard 
Alwyn quit the parlour and go u 
stairs. As he passed my room f 
called him. He answered, opened 
the door and stood a minute outside. 
He had a paler, more resolute, and 
calmer face than I ever saw him 
wear. 

‘Do you want anything, Char- 
lotte.’ 

*‘Yes—no. Alwyn, dear, what 
time do you wish to breakfast ?’ 

‘Early. I am going to London. 
Probably shall be away a week. 
Meanwhile will you send me news 
of——the farm, every day ?” 

‘I will.’ 

‘ And you will manage to let them 
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know that I am not—at least not 
yet—going to Germany?’ 

‘Thank heaven for that! Yet, 
Alwyn——’ 

But he had closed the door and 
vanished. 

Two days after he wrote me a 
long letter, full of tenderness. 

He said, ‘he ought to be grate- 


ful everlastingly for the love of two 
such women. That he would try to 


deserve and keep it to the end of his 


days. 

‘He should not be able to live 
with me again,’ he added, ‘ having 
got employment in London, which 
would at least keep him above want ; 
but he would try tovisit me as often 
as was practicable.’ 

For what had passed between him 
and me on that unhappy evenin 
(he mentioned the date), he begge 
me never to reveal it to any human 
being. ‘He had quite made up his 
mind now. She was a noble crea- 
ture, worthy of alllove. She should 
never know to her dying day that he 
had married her from gratitude.’ 

The last sentence was written on 
ahalf-sheet ; his letters were always 
careless and fragmentary. I felt it 
would be advisable to look through 
them all, and destroy in whole or 
= any that had reference to Miss 

air. 

This I did, though it entailed a 
few sacrifices ; for his letters were 
very beautiful in themselves, and 
every scrap was naturally precious 
to me. 

Having expurgated, as I believed, 
every fragment that could do harm, 
and seen all in ashes under the 
grate, I tied up the remainder 
safely, and put the packet by against 
the time when my brother and his 
wife would have the examining of 
the papers of me—the ‘dear de- 
parted.’ 

I sent Alwyn daily tidings of 
Miss Blair; butin one thing I acted 
contrary to his desires. Knowing 
him, perhaps, better than he knew 
himself, I thought it safest to say 
nothing at the farm about him. 

Marjory slowly recovered. B 
the week’s end she was able to sit 
up and be carried down stairs. No 
one talked to her about her sudden 
illness, or even mentioned my 
brother’s name. But she saw me 
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about her continually, as if with a 
sort of right. She seemed glad. 

Yet there was in her a great 
change—a quiet recognising of her 
inward wound, and setting herself 
to meek endurance of the same. 
The struggle was altogether silent. 
If it lasted long, it would, I foresaw, 
speedily destroy the frail tabernacle 
of such a loving spirit, which loved 
the more intensely from its total 
unselfishness, purity, and want of 
that useful quality called pride. 

She was one of those fortunate 
beings who find it ‘not so difficult 
to die.’ 

On Sabbath afternoon, when all 
the house was quiet, she came down 
into the parlour, and sat reading her 
Bible ; then leant back musing, with 
her hand on a bunch of snowdrops, 
the first out of my garden borders. 
She looked as frail and fair as they. 

All of a sudden, without giving 
any notice of his approach, and so 
quietly that the grandparents were 
not even roused from their dose in 
either side of the fire, my brother 
walked into the room. 

He was a great deal more agitated 
than Marjory. After the first mi- 
nute she sat calm in her chair, and 
answered his questions about her 
health in the most ordinary way, as 
in his many, many visits beforetime. 
It is astonishing what even the 
weakest of women can do when need 
compels. 

Mrs. Blair woke, looked pleased, 
and asked him to stay totea. Alwyn 
stayed. He was a trifle less gay 
than his wont, but there was about 
his manner a beautiful tender repose 
infinitely more attractive. 

He paid very little formal atten- 
tion to Marjory; only I saw him 
earnestly looking at her sometimes, 
at which she would start, and grow 
the colour of a rose. 

After tea, Mrs. Blair asked me to 
come and see the chickens—chickens 
in January !—and coaxed the old 
man after us to the kitchen fire. 

‘We must leave the young folk 
together, you know, Miss Reid.’ 

It was a very, very long hour, 
and I do not remember in the least 
what the worthy old couple talked 
to me about. 

Later, the farmer observed, with a 
chuckle, that he was sure, if ever so 
much in love, the young folk must 
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want their supper, and somebody 
ought to summon them. ‘Do you 
go, Miss Reid.’ 

I went, making a great aud inge- 
nious clatter at the handle of the 
door. 

Idle precaution! My brother, who 
was sitting with his arm round Mar- 
jory’s waist, did not remove it when 

entered. He testified no annoy- 
ance at my intrusion, no shyness at 
the fond attitude in which I found 
them. He was doing only that 
which it was his duty to do. 

‘Come here! Nay, don’t shrink, 
dear Marjory. Charlotte, here is 
your sister. Take her, andlove her 
always.’ 

The young betrothed ran into my 
bosom, and wept out her happy 
heart there. 

Poor Marjory! 


Part I. 


They were married early in the 
summer, and went to live in Lon- 
don. Marjory had a little fortune 
of her own, and my brother was suf- 
ficiently independent to have married 
without it. They began life pros- 
perously enough. 

Both wished me to live with 
them; butI believe that this is agreat 
harm to any young husband and 
wife, so I kept firmly to my school; 
though many atime, when the noisy 
little lads were gone, I sat by my 
still fireside and thought of theirs. 

Often I used to take and read 
Marjory’s letters. They were very 
frank and free. She was freer with 
me even than with her husband, she 
said. She loved him so, it made her 
afraid of him. 

The honeymoon letters were as 
happy as a bird singing in a May- 
hedge. He was so kind and so 
tender over her: almost like a 
mother ora sister. He watched her 
every step; it made her often wicked 
enough to feel glad she was not 
strong, that she might have his fond 
care perpetually around her. For 
the joy of being near him, doing 
little things for him—knowing that 
she utterly and entirely belonged 
to him, now and for ever —there 
could be nothing like it im this 
world! 

Love!—love !—that ineomprehen- 
sible, wonderful thing, intangible as 
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air,a mere modicum of which suffices 
to some excellent cold-blooded crea- 
tures, but which to others is the sole 
atmosphere in which they live and 
move, without which they suffocate 
and drown. Poor Marjory; love was 
to her the very breath of life. Be- 
yond it, was nothingness. 

It is a mournful thing, seeing we 
are not yet angels, whose sole ex- 
istence is love, and that we have not 
yet arrived at that angelic develop- 
ment which is wholly satisfied with 
and absorbed in the Love Divine; it 
is, I say, a very mournful thing 
when any human being is consti- 
tuted so. 


At Christmas-time, Alwyn wrote 
to me, ‘Sister, youmust come.’ So 
I packed up my trunk for a month, 
and went. 

Itwas the oddest thing imaginable 
for me to be knocking at my bro- 
ther’s own door, and to have to in- 

uire in a formal manner for ‘ Mr. 
Reid.’ Neither of them knew the 
precise hour of my coming; so I ap- 
peared at the new house as a stran- 
ger. It was about five : their dinner- 
hour. I saw the cloth laid as I 
passed. From the drawing-room 
floor a figure came fiuttering—nay, 
flying down. 

‘ Alwyn! you are in beautiful time 
to-day.’ 

Then seeing me, the little mistress 
of the house discovered her mistake. 
Her sisterly welcome was very fond 
—tearfully so. 

‘T am sure—if we had known— 
I am so sorry Alwyn is not here to 
meet you.’ 

‘Never mind; I dare say he will 
be home in a minute.’ 

‘Oh, yes!’—Her old mono- 
syllables. 

She brightened up, and busied 
herself about me in a thousand ways. 
Then we came and sat down by the 
drawing-room fire, and I admired 
the pretty house most indefatigably. 
Nevertheless, conversation flagged, 
sank into that lull which always 
oppresses those closely united, who, 
meeting after along absence, during 
which much has happened, have so 
many things to say, that they cannot 
say one. ‘ 

Marjory’s eyes wandered continu- 
ally to the clock on the mantel- 
piece. 
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‘You must not mind it, though, 
Miss sister Charlotte, I mean. 
It is always too fast. Those pretty 
French clocks rarely go well. But 
Alwyn liked it. He has exquisite 
taste.’ 

‘He always had. He has a per- 
fect passion for the beautiful.’ 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

Just the faintest shadow passed 
over her face, making me vexed 
at the remark I had innocently 
made. 

Mrs. Reid—how strange the name 
seemed—was mi any degrees further 
from being be: vutiful than M: arjory 
Blair. London air did not suit her— 
she was grownpaler than ever. Dark 
circles underneath them seemed al- 
most to take away the light of her 
soft, dove-like eyes—the only really 
pretty feature she had. She looked 
much older than before her mar- 
riage. 

When seeing me gaze earnestly 
at her, she asked me with a smile, 
‘if I thought her altered?’ I was 
very much puzzled what to reply. 

‘Come, you must be hungry,’ 
she said, as, after listening and 
starting at every foot in the street, 
we saw the clock point at six, and 
Alwyn was not come. ‘Something 
has detained my husband. He is 
sure to be at home ere we have 
done dinner.’ 

But she ate with a sick, sad face, 
and could hardly keep up the ordi- 
nary civilities of the table. 

‘Is Alwyn often late?’ 

‘ Not oft ener than he can help. 
He is much engaged, and his occu- 
— "—(he was secretary to a 
ashionable author)—‘ leads him into 
agreat deal of acquaintance. He is 
so much admired—you can’t think 
—in every circle into whic h he goes.’ 

‘Do you go with him ?’ 

For I had heard somewhere of 
the difference between literary 
men and literary men’s wives. 

‘Sometimes I do,—when my 
health allows. He is very careful 
over me,—too careful, almost. Ah! 
Hark !’ 

His quick run up the steps, his 
loud, rapid knock. The wife was 
another creature in a moment. 

‘Is that you, my dear? Really, 
Marjory, why will you open the 

oor 
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He came in, threw down his hat, 
shook back his curls. He was the 
same fine handsome fellow as ever 
—or handsomer. She was a mere 
pale shadow by his side. 

‘Bless my soul— Charlotte! 
Why, Marjory, what a pleasant 
surprise !’ 

ea, indeed. 
dinner, you see. 
since five.’ 

‘What a pity! I would have 
come home half-an-hour earlier had 
I known.’ 

‘I knew you would!’ 

Marjory, thou wert truly of the 
angel kind! For worlds I could 
not have uttered those four words 
with that perfect smile. 

We sat round the fire, 
brother, andI. Alw 
unfeignedly glad to see me. 
ever might b 


We had begun 
She has been here 


my 
yn was 
W hat- 
» the vagaries of his 
imagination, and the attachments 
pertaining thereto, his household 
affections were firm and sure. 

He told me of all his plans, 
aims, and hopes, which had taken 

far wider range within the last 
year. His marriage had, uncon- 
scieusly 


sist er, 


himself, been the 
haracter, the step- 

—a future 
fond wife 


ping stone to his future, 
which to me 
seemed limitless. 

Marjory did not talk much. 
sat idling over 


and his 


She 
some light sewing, 
often laid down, that from under 
her shading hand she might look 
across the table at Alwyn, with a 
fulness of admiring love. She did not 
hover about him, or try to win those 
little attentions which young lovers 
rejoice in and expect; it seemed as 
if she neither were used to, nor 
required them. His mere presence 
in the room was sufficient to her; 
she desired no more 

I never, save this once, saw an 
instance of a creature solely wrapped 
up in another human being, whose 
love was too humble to be exacting, 
too self-existent to burden the re- 
cipient. 

Alwyn was very kind and tender 
to her, with the sort of tenderness 
which springs from habit. He 
would go on talking for hours in 
his brilliant, charming manner, 
without seeming conscious of her at 
all; but whenever he wanted any- 
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thing, it was ‘Marjory,—where’s 
Marjory?’ 

On the whole, if I had seen only 
the outer surface of things, I should 
have said they were a very happy 
married couple,—happy in the sort 
of calm content ohh comes after 
ten years of quiet union; a content 
which ten more years would pro- 
bably add to rather than diminish. 

But for that wild dream of youth, 
the perfect love which of two makes 
one flesh, the satisfied mutual love 
which in riper years becomesmoreand 
more a vital necessity of existence, 
which, receiving as much as it gives, 
is a rest, and stay, and blessing, be- 
yond any other blessing which earth 
can afford; if Marjory ever thought 
of or longed for this, God help her! 

These were my meditations when 
I lay down to sleep for the first 
night in my brother’s house. 

The next night slumber was for- 
bidden to my eyelids. Poor, simple, 
countrified me! I was plunged 
into the very midst of that whirling 
Maelstrom—a London literary 
party. 

It was a gathering of lions at a 
great lion’s house, a lion of twenty 

ears’ ago, when they roared much 
ouder than they do now, when they 
used to meet exclusively among 
themselves for the express purpose 
of using their lungs, and proving 
how much greater they were than 
the minor beasts. 

I never much liked literary 
people; they talk so fast and so 
continually about themselves. They 
seem to think it is the grandest 
thing in the world to handle a pen, 
to write about virtues eat of 
showing them, narrate noble lives 
instead of living them. I fear me 
the former is often held to preclude 
the necessity of the latter. 

Thus I thought, when Alwyn for 
the first hour kept me on his arm, 
pointing out to me, one after another, 
the clever people, the celebrated 
people, the people who were hung 
out as lanterns in the world; add- 
ing to each description various bio- 

aphical or personal comments, 
frequently of the severe kind, which 
made me look amazed, and caused 
Marjory’s half-remonstrating, half- 
pathetic whisper, ‘Oh, Alwyn!’ 

After a time he left us to take 
care of one another, and we watched 
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him, brilliant among the most bril- 
liant, noticed even among he most 
noticeable, in the very centre of 
the throng, for two hours. Mar- 
jory’s eyes followed him continually 
with the fondest, proudest gaze. 
Few people came to speak to her, 
indeed no one would have guessed 
she was his wife; she sitting in a 
corner with her pale face and plain 
high silk dress—her wedding-dress, 
the boast of our village dressmaker, 
but almost old-fashioned here. 

‘ Marjory, my dear, how tired you 
look! Had we not better go 
home ?’ 

‘Hush! he likes to stay late. 
Don’t mention such a thing.’ 

But I did mention it, being a very 
daring and determined person, and 
not in the least afraid of my bro- 
ther. He was but flesh and blood. 
His wife and his sister need not 
be always his humble, obedient 
slaves. So I represented the case. 

‘Go home, my dear Charlotte? 
To be sure I shall, immediately. 
She is not ill, I hope, poor child? 
She is too delicate for these crowded 
rooms. I must go alone next time. 
Come, Marjory.’ 

He led her out, leaning on his 
arm. They could hardly get through 
the throng, he was so beset by ac- 
quaintances. She seemed quite 
strange to most of them. 

‘ Who is she?’ I heard asked be- 
hind them. 

* Only his wife.’ 

‘ What a fine clever fellow he is! 
How could he marry such an ordi- 
| little thing !’ 

y the start Alwyn gave, by the 
deep flush on Marjory’s cheek, I 
think both the young couple heard 
that comment. He answered it by 
the most pointed and tender care 
over her until we reached home. 
There, he said,— 

‘ Now, Charlotte, I put my wife 
in your charge. I am going back, 
just for one half-hour.’ 

He did not return till long, long 
after midnight. 

A little figure all in white glided 
past my half-open door, andlet himin. 

‘I could not help it, dear,’ he was 
saying, as they repassed upstairs. 
‘1 would not have kept you sitting- 
up on any account, if I had only 
thought of it. But then they were 
so very entertaining.’ 
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ALECTRYOMANIA. 


\ ASTER STEPHEN, when he 

had bought a hawk, and a hood, 
and bells, and all, lacked nothing 
- but a book to keep it by. Many a 
suburban amateur who has either 
bought a = of undeniable birds at 
a pretty large figure, or has been 
kindly ‘spared’ unequivocal eggs for 
a pon te nm yo we suspect, 
found himself in a similar unsatis- 
factory state. In Master Stephen’s 
time there was not much choice, 
and the few books upon hawking 
were not known to eee 
Then there was not a swarm of daily 
—to say nothing of weekly public 
instructors, with advertising columns 
enough to adorn an universal temple 
of Fame, in which he might have 
found ‘ the plainest, most practical 
and useful treatise of the day’ 
offered to him for a few pence. But 
now our neophyte will find no em- 
barrassment but that arising from 
the multitude of poultry publica- 
tions—an embarras in which the 
wealth of words is sometimes 
contrasted with the poverty of in- 
formation. Even now, when there 
is such an excess of belligerent ex- 
citement and such intense anxiety 
for the fate of the brave hearts far 
away, this multitude is increasing. 
We had thought of writing down a 
list of works on poultry published 
and publishing, but ‘each minute 
teems a new one,’ and space is pre- 
cious. 

We have not only ‘Poultry Asso- 
ciations,’ but ‘Poultry Improve- 
ment Associations,’ with their presi- 
dents, secretaries and staff in full 
eackle. Some of these publish with 
various success and add to the crowd, 
so that our amateur aforesaid finds 
himself in the midst of a battle of 
poultry books, crowing and clapping 
their covers in defiance of eac 
other. The first thing that will 
occur to him when he gets into 
this literary cockpit will be to 
buy up the whole main, which he 
may do for no very ruinous amount 
of shillings: but though there is 


not one of them that we have seen 
without some good information, they 
are not exactly unanimous; and 
when he has perused them, the last 
state of that amateur will be worse 
than the first. 

But it is principally as to the 
origin and number of the varieties 
that the greatest difference of opinion 
prevails. Some go so far as to hold 
that all varieties were original crea- 
tions ; others that it is impossible to 
produce a new one. There are not 
wanting those who are of opinion 
that some of the best breeds now 
extant are of very ancient origin; 
others again think that the varieties 
now in vogue are of comparatively 
modern extraction; and that new 
ones are annually produced by care- 
ful crossing and attending to beau- 
ties, and also to what some would 
term defects. The Sebright ban- 
tams, with their hen-tailed cocks, 
for example. In short the neophyte 
is involved in a cloud of conflict- 
ing opinions, and cannot be pro- 
nounced very unreasonable when he 
exclaims in despair, ‘ I have read all 
about it, and nobody seems to know 
anything about it.’ 

At the risk of having a similar 
judgment pronounced upon this 
paper we proceed to redeem our 
promise,* and to endeavour to trace 
the varieties known to the ancients 
and moderns, as well as the not 
very clear light by which we are to 
make the inquiry will permit. 

If the student will search the 
Greek and Roman records he will 
find several varieties of the domestic 
cock and hen noticed. He will 
read of the Tanagrian, the Lydian, 
the Rhodian, the Chalcidian, the 
Medish or Median, the Alexandrian 
and the Adrian or Hadrian breeds. 
Of some of these the names only have 
been handed down to us: of others 
some particulars are given. Thus 
of the Tanagrians some were called 
Gamecocks or Fighters;+ others, 
Cossyphi and Merule,which equalled 
the Lydians in size, were similar 


* F. M., vol. L., p. 694. The reader is requested to correct the following 
typographical errors in the paper referred to :—For ‘ fcecundissimus’ (p. 689, note) 


read ‘ foecundissimas.’ 


The ‘: 


+ payipou 


after ‘varieties’ (p. 689) should come after 
‘example ; as it stands it destroys the sense. 
recchio’ (p. 693), read ‘ Masetto da Lamporecchio.’ 


For ‘Mazetto di Lampo- 
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to a crow in colour, with a comb 

nd wattles like an anemone, and 
also with small white marks at the 
end of the bill and the extremity of 
the tail. Then, if we are to give cre- 
dence to A‘lian, there was a Thessa- 
lian kind which was mute, never in- 
dulging in the familiar crow and 
cackle so characteristic of the 
species. 

Aristotle," after stating that the 
common hen lays throughout the 
year, with the exception of two 
months about the winter solstice, 
notices three varieties. Some hens 
even of the superior race,f he tells 
us, lay sixty eggs b ee re they sit— 
before they lay out th as our 
old henwives terin it ; 
adds, are less fruitful t 
the common race.’ 
hens§ he descri 
and laying 
temper 
chicks 
thing simil 
day fowls 
the Germans j 
his Adrians as being of 
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more generous races, placed them 
under common hens, and brought 
up the chicks so hatched. 

We have already noticed** Colu- 
mella’s statement that the most 
generous hens were those with five 
toes; and upon this Aldrovand well 
remarks that he knows not what he 
should say, inasmuch as he had 
never observed five toes in this or 

n any other kind of bird, except in 
anit, arising from the abun- 
dance of material, as in that penta- 
dactyle foot given to him, and pre- 
served in his museum. 

Pliny g ons the 
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upon their direction the imperial 
fasces were advanced or receded.* 


Ye shal see them to march stately, 
carrying their neck bolt upright with a 
combe on their head like the crest of a 
soldier’s helmit. And there is not a 
bird besides himself that so oft looketh 
aloft to the sun and sky, and then up 
goeth the taile and all which he beares 
on high, turning backward again on the 
top like a hook.+ 


In Le Gemme Antiche Figurate 
di Leonardo Agostini Senese all the 
cocks figured from the gems are 
four-toed, clean-legge od, sickle- t ailed, 
and have, with one exception, unmis- 
takeable single, lofty, and serrated 
combs. ‘The exception occurs in a 
relief on marble representing Mi- 
thras standing on a bull as the prin- 
cipal figure, and this cock has a com- 
paratively low, and apparently a rose 

}y 
colt 

Long, dark, and dreary was the 
interval that preceded the renais- 
sance. The learned and indefati- 
gable Gesner, who was born in 
March, 1516, and died of the plague 
in December, 1565, published four 
cuts relating to common poultry in 
his History of Birds: a cock 
(Gallus, vel Gallinaceus); a hen 
(Gallina, Gallina villatica vel vil- 
laris); a capon; and a Gallina 
lanigera. The cock, hen, and capon 
are on a large scale, about half the 
size of life. The cock and hen have 
ingle-serrated combs and clean legs 
with four toes each, the same num- 





ber as the capon, whose comb is 
nearly ol e, has. The cock and 
capo rood lly show of sickle 
feath ir tails. The Gallina 
lanigera (in i > Mi Ingt, ¢ x charta 
qua lam cosmo gra ph ica) is upon a 
much smaller “Seale, W ithout any 
tail feathers, rose-combed, clean- 

red, with yut purs and with four- 
toed fec 

Th ’ yligiorum ac Ostentorum 


Chronicon n (15 557) has many figures 
of cocks, mostly repetitions, with a 
superfluity of ee, but in no in- 
stance with more than four toes. 
They have all plenty of sickle 
feathers in their tails, and lofty 
double combs. There is also a hen 
with a double comb, but no watiles, 
web-footed and four-toed ; and we 


reserant : 
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are told that Auguste Rauracorum 
inter Basileam ac Rinfeldam oppida 
are hens with the feet of geese. This 
most curious book must, we opine, 
have been familiar to Shakspeare. 
There will be found the Anthropo- 
phagi humane carnis comestores, 
with two delectable woodcuts, one 
of an anthropophagus, decently 
dressed for dinner, demurely turn- 
ing a spit, on which a_ headless, 
artistics lly: trussed human revolves 
over a fire ; the other exhibiting an 
anthropophagus and his wife in 
their birthday suits on each side of 
a chopping-block, the man with 
cleaver-armed hand raised high over 
a hum: an limb, and his wife holding 
up a choice steak with gloating eye. 
A human head and limbs lie on the 
block. On the same page, and im- 
mediately below, is a cut of one of 
the ‘men, whose heads do grow be- 
neath their shoulders’—sin 
tibus, 
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bray, a Venseigne de la Poulle 
grasse,t is adorned with an en graved 
me “aalizon of a hen, clean-legged, 
four-toed, with a single serrated 
comb, circumscribed Jn Pingui Gal- 
lina. - the chap ters on the e bok 
and he n, ie coc k is fi a wi a 
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notices the ancient Rhodians, Ta- 
nagrians, Chalcidians, and Medians 
or Melians. 

It is thus pretty clear that when 
Belon, who was most industrious 
and well-learned, wrote, only two 
varieties, above described as only 
differing in size, were known. 

In the Portraits D’ Oyseaux (1557, 
4to) a more dwarfish hen than that 
which graces the folio appears at the 
bottom of the title-page ; her comb 
is less lofty, her legs are clean and 
four-toed. The cock and hen 
figured in the body of the work are 
from the same blocks apparently as 
those of the folio, a a capon is 
added, with a tail well furnished with 
sickle-feathers, but no comb. The 
legs are clean and the feet four- 
toed. 

The scarce folio edition of Pliny* 
has the 21st chapter of the tenth 
book illustrated with a cut of a 
cock and hen with largely-developed 
single comb, and wattles, and four- 
toed. The cock has an ample sickle- 
feathered tail, and that of the hen is 


—. 
Idrovand, who enters largely 
into the a of the different 


breeds recorded by the ancients, 
differs in opinion from Hermolaus 
Barbarus and Longolius, who held 
that the Paduan and Lombard hens 
were identical with the ancient Me- 
dians; and, among other reasons, 
gives this, viz., that it is very im- 

robable that the birds should have 

een called Medians or Tanagrians, 
or by any foreign name, if they ex- 
isted at Padua almost in the midst 
of Italyt. 

The learned and industrious Bo- 
lognese gives figures and descrip- 
tions of several breeds, which we 
proceed to notice. 

The White Crested.—This hen is 
entirely white, has a crest after the 
fashion of a lark’s, but more occi- 

ital than frontal. It commences 
in the figure at the termination of 
the comb. The bird is clean-legged 
and four-toed. On the next page 
Aldrovand gives the figure of a Gal- 
lina fere petrificata, or rather from 
the size of the comb, of a cock, 
which is no other than an unfortu- 


* Francoforti ad Menum, 1582, 
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nate fowl that had contrived to get 
between the walls of an old citadel 
where it had been starved to death, 
and which we presume is immortal- 
ized on the 308th page of Aldro- 
vand's Ornithology, in consequence 
of the wretched plumeless object 
(for none of the feathers but the 
shafts remain), having been given to 
him as something wonderful by that 
Illustrissimus Comes, ac Senator 
nostre Urbis amplissimus D. Jo. 
Pepulus. This porcupine-like ap- 
parition has a very lofty wide-ser- 
rated single comb, clean legs, which 
are long, and four toes. No spurs. 
So that if it was not a young cock, 
which is most probable, it must 
have been a hen, with a comb as 
highly devcloped as a Spanish 
hen’s. 

The Dwarf (Pumilio).—Of this va- 
riety Aldrovand says, that although 
he had determined not to give any 
other figure of the common hens, 
he thought it right to admit one of 
the Pumilio or Dwarf, so generally 
considered to have been the same 
with the Hadrians, because it is less 
frequent. This hen is represented 
with a topknot, short, stout, clean 
legs, and four-toed, and is described 
as being entirely black except 
the greater quill-feathers, which 
were whitish at the extremity, and 
with white spots (mediani lunani) 
round the neck. The wattles and 
comb were small but intensely 
red, the feet yellowish, and the 
claws small and of a white colour. 
‘ But of what avail,’ he adds, ‘is an 
exact description, when generally, 
nay, almost always, the colour varies 
in these as in others?’ 

The Paduan.—The cock and hen 
are represented with very full top- 
knots, stout and moderately long 
legs, and four-toed feet. The hen 
has no apparent wattles, but a full- 
ness of feathers about the neck. 
The tails of neither are highly de- 
veloped, the cock’s being compara- 
tively short, though with many 
sickle-feathers; but as he has no 
vestige of spurs, the drawing oy 
have been taken from a cockerel. 
Aldrovand describes this variety as 
of comparatively large size. "The 


+ Neque etiam credibile est veteres eas, vel Medicas vel Tanagricas vel alio 
quovis peregrino nomine compellaturos fuisse, si Patavii in medio ferm? Italie sinu 


eas habebant. 
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male bird, he says, was very beau- 
tiful, though only adorned by five 
colours, viz., black, white, green, 
red, and yellow (/uteo). The whole 
body was black. The neck covered 
with the whitest feathers (hackles 
probably). The wings and back 
partly black, partly green. The 
tail of the same colour, but the roots 
of the feathers whitish; and there 
were some white feathers among the 
quills (ex remigibus). The head was 
adorned with a most beautiful crest 
or top-knot, but the roots of the 
crest-feathers were white. The 
comb was small, bill and feet yellow 
(lutei). In the hen, with the ex- 
ception of the auricular pellicle, 
there was no white at all, but all 
was black, shot with green. The 
feet were yellowish (subflavi), the 
comb very small, and hardly to be 
called ol 

Feather-legged or Booted.—The 
cock and hen are represented as 
short in the legs, which are copiously 
feathered to the setting on of 
the toes, which are naked. Tails 
well developed; the cock’s with 
sickle-feathers. The cock has a 


strong double comb rising gradually 
from the front to the back of the 
head, where it is high, and enor- 


mously long wattles. The hen’s 
wattles are moderate, comb small 
and frontal, and the top of the head 
adorned with alow crest. Both cock 
and hen have five toes on each foot. 
Aldrovand describes the cock as hav- 
ing the neck and back of a chesnut 
colour, the wings in the forepart 
black, decorated with whitish spots, 
and then black ; the quills white ex- 
ternally, black internally. Chin, 
breast, belly, haunches (core), andlegs 
black, marked with whitish spots. 
Feet and bill pale yellow (lutei). 
Tail consisting of partly white and 
partly black feathers. Hen entirely 

right yellowish; all, except the 
neck, speckled with small, large, and 
oblong spots. Feet and bill pale 
yellow. 

The Turkish.—Figures of a cock 
and two hens are given. The birds 
are comparatively small. The cock 
and one hen have slender legs; the 
other hen’s legs are rather stouter. 
All are four-toed. The cock has a 
jofty double comb rising gradually 
backwards, and well-developed wat- 
tles. One hen has a lofty comb 
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also rising gradually backwards, and 
good wattles ; the other has a single 
lofty comb inclining forwards, and 
an occipital crest or topknot, Tails 
of all moderately developed, and the 
cock’s with sickle-feathers. 

The cock is described as having 
the whole body approaching to 
white, but the wing-feathers partly 
black, which was the colour of the 
belly. ‘Tail-feathers partly green, 
partly black, with some semi-green 
and semi-black feathers. The whole 
body beautifully adorned with silver 
and gold lines. Legs and feet sub- 
candies: The first hen is gene- 
rally described as entirely white, 
speckled all over with black spots ; 
legs and feet subcerulean. The 
second hen as speckled like the first, 
with blue legs (cerulei), and behind 
her comb is a lark-like white crest 
or topknot; the neck, which in the 
preceding was black, ash-coloured 
graduating into yellowish (ex cine- 
reo lutescentem). 

The Persian.—This breed is re- 
pe with short but very stout 
egs and four toes, and tailless, the 
rump having only a few drooping 
hackles. The cock has an enormous 
deeply-serrated double comb, ter- 
minating behind in an elongated 
unserrated extension, bearing some 
resemblance to a coal-heaver’s hat 
turned up at the sides of the 3 
The cock is described as entirely 
black, sprinkled with pale yellow 
lines. Quills white at their origin, 
and the rest black. Feet ash- 
coloured. 

The hen has a somewhat low 
double comb extending to the hin- 
der part of the head, where an 
occipital drooping crest springs. 
The wattles are long. The form 
generally the same as the cock’s, 
but the colour different, being en- 
tirely ferruginous, with the excep- 
tion of three quill-feathers, which 
were black. 

Next follows a series of tripedal, 
quadrupedal and quinquepedal cocks 
and monstrous chicks, all four-toed ; 
and a most wonderful topknotted 
cock with a sesquipedality of wattle 
and feathery quill-like whiskers and 
head - egrets, concluding with a 
quadruped’s tail—a specimen which 
looks as if it had emanated from one 
of the manufactories that supplied 
the cabinets of the curious with 

B 
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dragons and other monsters in the 
middle ages. 

Then comes the figure of a cock 
with lofty serrated double comb and 
feathers curling forwards as if it 
had been drawn through a furze 
bush backwards, as the author of 
The Poultry Pentalogue well de- 
scribes the appearance. This bird, 
which is four-toed, most resembles 
what is called the Friesland or 
frizzled breed of the present day. 

Next follow the figures of foreign 
gallinaceous birds, among which 
the Curassows and others are repre- 
sented, and also a 

Woolly Hen.—The engraving of 
this lanigerous hen, Aldrovand tells 
us, was taken from a map (carta 
quadam cosmographica); and he 
adds, that in an Oriental city with 
a queer name very large hens are 
bred. These are white as snow, 
covered, not with feathers, but with 
wool like sheep, as Odoricus 2 Foro 
Julii testifies. Aldrovand states, in 
continuation, that in the city of 
Quelinfu, in regno Mangi, M. Paulus 
Venetus says that hens are to be 
found which have hairs like a cat’s 
instead of feathers, are black, and 
lay the best eggs. These last were 
probably identical with the Silk 
Fowls of the present day. 

The figure of the Woolly Hen is 
wingless and tailless. She has a 
low deeply-serrated double comb, 
of which each serration is sub- 
serrated, the wattles are of good 
size; the legs short and thick, and 
the feet four-toed. 

The date of the volume containing 
the figures above noticed is 1645. 

John Johnston* (1657) repeats 
Aldrovand’s figures, with the addi- 
tion of a horned cock—he has two 
horns or upright appendages in 
front of his comb—and gives two 
well-drawn and executed figures of a 
cock and hen with rose-combs, clean 
legs, and four toes. Both the cock, 
which has a fine tail of sickle- 
feathers, and the hen are full of 
cheracter, and approach in appear- 
ance to the Sussex fowls of the pre- 
sent day. 

Charlton+ (1668) notices at the 
end of his catalogue of Phytipha- 


* Hist. Nat. folio. 
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ust Birds, Gallus Gallinaceus, 
dhéxrap, the house or roost-cock : 
cum suis generibus variis; and in 
the Oxford edition (folio, 1677) of 
his Evercitationes is added, Gallina 
lanigera Sinensis, cujus lana ovine 
simillima est: de qué consule Mar- 
tinium in Atlante Sinensi, et Kirche- 
rum in Chind illustratd, p. 1696. 

Willughby (1678), in his Orni- 
thology— By John Ray, Fellow of 
the Royal Society’—speaking of 
Aldrovandus, says that he 


In his Ornithology gives us many 
kinds, or rather varieties, of hens.—1. A 
common hen, but white and copped, 
lib. xiv. cap. 2.—2. A dwarf hen, or 
short leg’d hen: which variety is also 
found in England, kept by the curious, 
and called grigs.—3. A Padua cock 
and hen, which ought rather to be 
called a Pulverara cock and hen, from 
Pulverara, a village some miles distant 
from Padua, where they are found. 
These are larger and fairer fowl than 
the common sort, else differ in no par- 
ticular: whence also if they be removed 
into other countries, they do by degrees 
degenerate, and in a short time (in some 
few generations) come to be of the size 
and shape of the natives of such places. 
—4, A rough-footed cock and hen, lib. 
xiv. cap. 5. —5. A Turkish cock and hen, 
different from ours, especially in the 
variety and beauty of their colours, cap. 
6.—6. A Persian cock and hen, whose 
characteristic is the want of a rump or 
tail. This kind is also kept by some 
among us, and called Rumkins. The 
first five varieties, in my opinion, differ 
not specifically, For these birds, by 
reason of the difference of climate, soil, 
food, and other accidents, vary infinitely 
in cvlours, differ also in bigness, and in 
having or wanting tufts on their heads, &c. 


There ean be no doubt that 
Willughby is right in his ——- 
that the first five varieties do not 


differ eee! but why he should 


stop when he comes to the sixth we 
know not. That is as much a variety 
as any of the other five, and was 
doubtless originally produced by 
carefully working from a deficiency, 
as the different breeds of oxen and 
sheep have been produced till horns 
have been reduced from the fullest 
development to short horns, and at 
last to no horns at all, and a breed 
of polled or hornless oxen and sheep 
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is arrived at. ‘God sends a curst 
cow short horns, but to a cow too 
curst he sends none.’ A breeder 
who wished to produce a hornless 
breed would only have to take ad- 
vantage of such accidents, and per- 
severingly continue, as Sir John 
Sebright did till le eradicated eve 
sickle feather from the tails of his 
bantam cocks. But to return to 
Willughby :— 


The wool-bearing hen I take to be 
altogether fabulous, and its figure in 
Aldrov. lib, xiv. cap. 14. taken out of a 
certain map, fictitious. Perchance it 
was no other than the frisled or Fris- 
land hen, which Odoricus de Foro Julii, 
and Sir John Mandeville call the wool- 
bearing hen. The birds which M. 
Paulus Venetus makes mention of in 
these words, ‘In the city Quelinfu, in 
the kingdom of Mangi, are found hens, 
which instead of feathers have hairs like 
cats, of a black colour, and lay very 
good eggs,’ seem to be Cassowaries. 


They may also have been ‘silk 
fowls, as we have above hinted. 
Willughby thus continues :— 

Besides those set forth by Aldro- 
vandus, we have often seen, and our- 
selves also have now at Middleton, 
another kind or variety of hen, called in 
English the Frisland hen, not (as I 
suppose) because it was first brought 
to us out of Frisland, but because the 
feathers of the body are curled or frisled : 
by which epithet I believe this bird was 
first called, the word being afterwards, 
by the mistake of the vulgar, corrupted 
into Frisland, of like sound. For 
knowing this to be an outlandish hen, 
they thought it could not be more fitly 
denominated than from its country, and 
thereupon imagined it to be called a 
Frisland hen, instead of a frisled hen. 
Nor did they want a probable argument 
to induce them to think it to be of a 
Frisland breed or original, viz., the 
curling of the feathers, which one would 
be apt to attribute to the horror of cold. 
I suppose this to be the same bird which 
Aldrovandus hath put in the chapter 
of monstrous hens in the last place, 
whose figure, he saith, was sent him by 
Pompilius Tagliaferrus, of Parma, with 
this description: ‘I would have you to 
understand, that there are two things 
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especially found in this cock worthy of 
admiration. The first and chief is, that 
the feathers of its wings have a con- 
trary situation to those of other birds, 
for that side which in others is naturally 
undermost or inmost, in this is turned 
outward, so that the whole wing seems 
to be inverted: the other is that the 
feathers of the neck are reflected to- 
wards the head, like a crest or ruff, 
which way the whole tail also turns up.’ 


Willughby is doubtless right in 
considering this last-named figure 
that of the so-called Frisland hen. 
He himself gives only four figures 
of domestic fowls, Tab. 26-—viz., 
1. Gallus Gallinaceus, the dunghill 
cock—of high stature, with a largely- 
developed double comb and watitles, 
and an ample tail of sickle-feathers. 
2. Gallina domestica, the hen— 
standing on moderately high stout 
legs, as does the cock; comb and 
wattles moderate. 3. Gallus ex 
Persia, a rumkin, copied from Al- 
drovand. 4. Gallina pumilio, a 
dwarf hen, also copied from Aldro- 
vand. 

In the folio edition of AMsop’s 
Fables* (1687), the cocks and hens 
are represented stout, of goodstature, 
iadinenl four-toed; the cocks 
with large, and for the most part 
double combs, and copious sickle- 
feathered tails; the ome mostl 
largely topknotted, and many wit 
double combs in addition. 

Melchior Hondekoeter or Honde- 
cooter, the son of Gysbrecht Hon- 
dekoeter (who also painted fowls, 
but in a style far inferior to his son), 
was born at Utrecht in 1636, and 
died in 1695. He worked up to the 
age of seventeen under his father, 
but after his death had the advan- 
tage of the instructions of his unele, 
ia Baptiste Weeninx. Nothin 
can surpass the freedom, spirit, an 
delicacy of his touch, or the airy 
softness of the plumage of his birds. 
Most painters have some tradition 
attached to their studios relative to 
some favourite model; and it is ree 
lated of Melchior Hondekoeter that 


he had trained up a cock to stand 


* Hsop's Fables, with his Life, in English, French, and Latin. Newly translated. 
Illustrated with one hundred and twelve sculptures, &c. &c., by Francis Barlow. 
London: printed by H. Hills, jun., for Francis Barlow, and are to be sold by Chr. 
Wilkinson at the Black-boy against St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet street, Tho. Fox 
in Westminster Hall, and Henry Faithorne at the Rose in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
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or sit in any attitude. Placed near 
his easel the docile bird would, it is 
averred, assume the required pos- 
ture at a sign from the painter’s 
hand, and continue in that position 
for hours at a time. 

In his works and in those of his 
contemporaries and successors, we 
observe the representations of breeds 
which are still continued — Ham- 
burghs and Polands for example. 
But though this is apparent in 
the paintings, it may be said 
that in woodcuts and engravings 
the artist would only engrave a 
conventional cock and hen. If this 
be granted in a few cases, it will not 
apply to the cuts in Belon, Aldro- 
vand, and other authors, nor to the 
pictures, drawings, and engravings 
of such men as Barlow. Indeed in 
every well got-up book, it may be 
taken for granted that the artist em- 
ployed to supply the illustrations 
would represent or try to represent 
what he saw. Huggins and Harri- 
son Weir, the Reynolds and Law- 
rence of the poultry-yard, work, like 
Hondekoeter, from the life. 

In the Frankfort Pliny we find 
the buildings, ships, dresses, and 
manners of the time when the edi- 
tion was published, carefully and 
truly represented. The same may 
be said of the animals, with the ex- 
<eption of a wonderful spider, 
which, as Minerva is standing by, 
may be intended to portray Arachne 
before she had entirely and com- 
fortably settled down into her trans- 
formation; and of an extraordinary 
fish upon which Amphion is seated 
playing on a crowd to fishes as ex- 
traordinary. Nor must we omit to 
mention a remarkable flat-crowned 
gentleman, with his head sunk be- 
tween his shoulders cod-fashion, 
who appears to be taking his consti- 
tutional, in the cut illustrating the 
chapter headed Multiformes et mira 
hominum effigies. But we repeat 
that, with a few necessary exceptions 
of the like nature, the representa- 
tions are most faithful; and more- 
over we are of opinion that pictorial 
evidence is too Coomantie not suffi- 
ciently sought and weighed in sift- 
ing such questions as that now be- 
fore us. 


John Ray, in his Synopsis Me- 
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thodica Avium et Piscium (1713), a 
posthumous work, but which had 
the benefit of the author's care, 
treating of the Gallus gallinaceus 
et Gallina domestica, ‘The Dung- 
hill Cock and Hen,’ observes that 
many remarkable varieties are kept 
by our countrymen. 

1. A goodly variety with a very 
thick and generally diffused crest, 
which he honours with the epithet 
spectabiles. These were probably 
of the same sort as Barlow’s models. 

2. Pumiliones, with very short 
legs, called Creepers by our country- 
men. These must have been the 
dwarfs called Grigs above noticed. 

3. A variety wanting the tail or 
rump; Rumkins of the English, 
Persians of Aldrovand. 

4. Crispe, called by our country- 
men Frislands (Frislandice), with 
feathers reflected towards the head, 
and, as it were, inverted. 

Frisch, in his Vorstellung der 
Vogel Deutschlandes,* givescoloured 
plates of the following varieties. 

1. Der Haus Hahn, Gallus do- 
mesticus, Le Cog.—The bird has a 
very double rose-comb, very long 
wattles, whitish horn-coloured bill, 
bluish ash-coloured legs and feet; 
the latter five-toed. ack of the 
neck and back with yellowish bluish- 
lineated hackles, broad dark band 
across the breast; belly speckled 
with white and bluish brown; up- 
per part of wing white, shading off 
into bluish backwards, lower part 
greenish black, quills brownish 
black ; sickle tail feathers green and 
black. 

Hen.— Der Haus Henne, Gallina 
domestica, with a moderate double 
comb, red fleshy oblong patch 
springing near the nostril, but no 
wattles; puffy throat; upper part 
of plumage white, eeitell and 
lineated with black and brownish, 
all the rest and tail light brown, with 
darker brown large distinct spots ; 
legs and feet—the latter five-toed 
—yellow. 

2. Der Englische Hahn, Gallus 
Anglicanus, Coq d Angleterre.— 
Whitish yellow below, with brown 
lunations; back, bright yellow; 
sickle-tail feathers, luish-black, 
edged with white ; well-marked low 
double comb, rising gradually from 


* Folio, Berlin, 1763. 
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the front and terminating in two 
elevated points, behind it a scanty 
brownish crest; small wattles; lower 
wing-feathers white with yellowish 
terminations, so as to produce a 
graduated appearance, the intervals 
of gradation widening as they de- 
scend. Bill and four-toed feet 
bluish horn-colour: a young bird. 

Die Englische Henne, Gallina 
Anglicana, Poule d Angleterre— 
Yellowish, speckled all over with 
dark brown spots; an enormous 
topknot in which dark brown pre- 
dominates ; no comb nor wattles; 
throat very full and puffy; no tail, 
only a few short drooping feathers 
over the rump-part ; Fin legs, and 
four-toed feet bluish horn-colour. 

Der Klut Hahn, Gallus non cau- 
datus, Cog sans queue.—Black with 
yellow hackles: single lofty den- 
tated comb, and behind it a scanty 
crest; moderate wattles; face 
covered with red fleshy skin to 
around and beyond the eye; ears 
fleshy, white, bordered with red; 
bill and feet lead-coloured; toes, 
four on one foot and five on the 
other; no tail, a few hackles over 
the rump part. 

Die Klut Henne, Gallina non 
caudata, Poule sans queue.— White, 
washed with yellowish; double 
comb, behind which 1s an occipital 
topknot; face fleshy, red, beyond 
and around the eye; bill and legs 
horn-colour ; feet four-toed ; no tail, 
not even a depending hackle ; much 
fluff below the rump part. 

Der Krup Hahn, Pumilio, Cog 
rampante a pieds jaunatre.— W hite ; 
a very lofty single dentated comb 
hanging over like a Spanish cock’s; 
long wattles; the whole face red and 
fleshy; bill and short stout clean 
legs yellow; feet five-toed; copious 
sickle-feathered tail. 

Das Krup Hahn, Gallina pumila, 
Poulerampante & pieds jaunatre.— 
Black, spotted with white; single 
lofty -dentated comb; moderate 
wattles; face fleshy, red to beyond 
the eyes; bill and four-toed feet 
yellow; tail well developed, black 
above, white at each end; black 
speckled with white in the midst, 
below (seen in profile). 

Die Straubige Henne, Gallina 
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pennis reflexis, Poule & plumes mon- 
tantes.— White, with feathers turned 
forwards; small rose-comb, and be- 
hind it areflected topknot; face red 
and fleshy far beyond the eye; 
wattles moderate; bill and mode- 
rately long and stout clean legs 
yellowish white; feet four-toed; 
tail feathers stiff, somewhat upright, 
not reflected. 

Der Kleine Hahn mit rauchen 
Siissen, Gallus minor, Petit Cog.— 
White; very lofty single-dentated 
comb; wattles comparatively small, 
rounded ; face fleshy, red beyond and 
around the eye; ears fleshy, corru- 
gated, white varied with pink; feet 
thickly feathered to the setting-on of 
the toes; bill and feet* golden yellow; 
tail copious, lofty, sickle-feathered, 
but the longer feathers only a little 
curved. 

Das Kleine Huhn mit rauchen 
Siissen, Gallina minor, Petite Poule. 
—White; very double rose comb; 
moderate wattles; ared fleshy streak 
extending from the nostril to the 
base of the upper mandible; red 
fleshy circle round the eye; ears 
feathered above, fleshy, white edged 
with pink and corrugated below; 
legs feathered on the side to the ex- 
tremity of the outer toe; the rest 
clean; bill and legs yellow; feet 
four-toed. 

The authors of the articles Cog 

and Pours, in the folio French 
Encyclopédie (1754—1765), mention 
—referring to Albin—under the 
former title, ‘le cog de Wendhover, 
= est un oiseau de proie (our 
Nindhover, probably), le cog de 
Hambourg, et le cog de Bantam.’ 
The first of these, says the writer, 
does not seem to differ much from 
our cocks; the second carries his 
tail in some degree like the cogs 
@’ Inde, (turkeys.) He had previ- 
ously referred to Albin’s figure of 
the black cock and hen of the Mos- 
covite mountains,—birds as big as 
turkeys; Capercailes, probably. Un- 
der the title Poule, the writer 
notices poules argentées and poules 
dorées, because they are marked 
with spots which glitter in the sun 
like gold. These seem identical 
with our gold-spangled and silver- 
spangled fowls. 


* A nearly front view is given, so that the number of the toes cannot be 


ascertained. 
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Buffon (1781) notices,— 

1. Le Cog commun, le Cog de notre 
climat. 

2. Le Coq huppé, differing from 
the common cock only in having a 
tuft of feathers rising on the head, 
and ordinarily a small comb; pro- 
bably, he observes, because the 
nourishment, instead of being all 
carried to the comb, is in part em- 
ployed in the growth of the top- 

ot. Some travellers, he says, de- 
clare that all the Mexican hens are 
topknotted. These, he observes, 
like all the others of America, have 
been transported thither by man, 
and came originally from the old 
continent. He adds that the race 
of tufted or topknotted fowls is that 
most cultivated by the curious. 
Among these fowls a great number 
of differences exist, especially in the 
plumage, from which a multitude of 
varieties (races diverses) have been 
produced, which are esteemed in 
proportion to the brilliancy and 
rarity of their colours. Such are 
les dorées et les argentées (gold span- 
gies and silver spangies, probably) ; 
the white with a black topknot and 
the black with a white topknot; les 
agates et les chamois; les ardoisées 
ou périnettes; celles a écailles de 
poisson et les herminées; la poule 
veuve, which has small tears 
sprinkled on a dark ground (fond 
rembruni); la poule couleur de feu; 
la poule pierrée, whose plumage is 
speckled with black ow de chamois, 
or with slate-colour, or gold-colour. 
Buffon naively adds that he strongly 
doubts that these differences are 
sufficiently constant and profound, 
as is pretended by some of the 
curious, who declare that many of 
these races do not propagate to- 
gether. Credat. 

3. Le Coq sauvage d’ Asie.—Asia, 
Africa, and Cape Verd Isles. 

4. L’Acoho ou Cog de Mada- 
gascar. 

5. Poule naine de Java.—Size of 
& pigeon. 

6. Poule de 0 Isthme de Darien — 
Smaller than the common hen, and 
described as having a circle of 
feathers round the legs, a very 
thick, upright tail, and the end of 
the wings black. 

7. Poules de Camboge.— Trans- 
— from that kingdom to the 

hilippines by the Spaniards. The 
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legs are so short, that the wings 
drag on the ground. This race, 
Buffon says, much resembles the 
dwarf hen of France, or perhaps that 
dwarf hen kept in Britain on ae- 
count of its fecundity, ‘et qué 
marche en sautant.’ These, he 
says, in other respects, are of the 
size of ordinary hens, and are only 
dwarfs by reason of the shortness 
of their legs. 

8. Le Cog de Bantam, which has 
much relation (rapport) to the 
feather-legged cock tle cog patu) of 
France. It has, hke the other, the 
feet covered with feathers, but only 
outwardly (endehors). Those of 
the legs are very long, and forma 
kind of boots, which descend much 
lower than the heel. It is coura- 
geous, and fights fiercely with cocks 
bigger than itself. Buffon further 
states that he is assured that the 
greater part of the feather-legged 
races have no topknots; adding 
that there is a large race of feather- 
legged hens which come from Eng- 
land, and a smaller one which is 
called le cog nain d’ Angleterre, qui 
est bien dorée et a ercte double. He 
mentions also another dwarf race 
no bigger than a pigeon, and whose 
plumage is sometimes white, and 
sometimes white and golden. Among 
the feather-legged fowls is the 
Siamese hen, which is white, and 
smaller than our common hens. But 
we must content ourselves with the 
names of the remaining races, re- 
ferring the amateur to Buffon for the 
descriptions. 

9. Demi-poule d Inde of the Dutch 
from Java, where it is bred princi- 
pally for fighting. 

10. Le Cog d’ Angleterre.—Appa- 
rently the game cock. 

11. Le Cog de Turquie, remarkable 
for its beautiful plumage. 

12. Le Cog d’'Hambourg, called 
also cwlotte de velours. 

13. Le Cog frisé. 

14. La Poule a duvet du Japon. 
White; the feathers detached and 
hair-like. 

15. Le Cog Négre.—Crest, watiles, 
aaneee and periosteum black, as 
the plumage generally is, but some- 
times white. 

16. Le Cog sans croupion, ou Cog 
de Perse. 

17. La Poule & einque doigts. 

18. Les Poules de Sansevare.— 
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Persia, where the eggs are sold for 
three or four crowns each. There 
are also, says the Count, in the 
country much larger and finer 
cocks, which sell as high as three 
hundred livres. 

19. Le Cog de 
Padoue.* 

It would seem from this list that 
when Buffon wrote, the poultry- 
fanciers of the Continent were riding 
their hobby as determinedly as those 
of the present day do in England, to 
which we must now return and go 
back ten years. 

Dr. sie (1771),¢ in his 
chapter ‘Of Domestic Fowls,’ thus 
writes :— 

This sort of birds differs from all 
others, in having a short strong bill, a 
little crooked, for the picking up of 
grain. The stomach, called the gizzard, 
consists of thick muscles, and the body 
is thick, heavy, and fleshy; for though 
these species by nature can fly as well 
as other birds, yet by long cultivation 
their bodies become so gross and heavy 
that they have scarce strength to raise 
themselves from the ground. Thus 
birds, like quadrupeds, are altered by 
human industry, and seem to divest 
themselves of their original qualities. 
Domestick fowls are remarkable for the 
peculiar largeness of their crops, and for 
laying eggs the year round; whereas 
those in a state of nature, have stated 
periods for procreation. 

In this erordium there is sound 
philosophy. The Doctor continues 
as follows :— 

The dunghill cock and hen are fowls 
so well known, that a very minute de- 
scription of them needs not be made. 

The upright tail of the cock, consisting 
of angular feathers ; the fleshy, dentated, 
naked comb on the top of the head ; the 
wattles that hang under the chin, and 
its long spurs, sufficiently distinguish 
him from all other birds of this kind. 
He is the only fowl that crows in the 
night, or even sings in these parts, 
except the nightingale: he begins after 
midnight, and never ceases crowing by 
fits till after break of day. The prin- 
cipal feathers of each wing are twenty- 
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seven in number, and the tail consists 
of fourteen, which is peculiar to this 
bird ; for all others of the same kind 
have eighteen or ‘sixteen at least; the 
two middlemost are very long, and are 
turned back in the form of a half-moon. 

The hens lay their eggs almost all the 
year round; they commonly become 
barren at the age of three or four years. 
It is not certain how long these fowls 
will live, though some affirm ten years ; 
but as they are generally kept for profit, 
they are always killed before the utmost 
period of their natural lives. 


After relating how a capon will 
take care of chickens, call them to- 
gether, and cover them with his 
wings as carefully as any hen—not 
without the application of nettles to 
his poor cane breast however— 
he proceeds to inform us that— 

There is a little egg sometimes found 
in hen’s nests, no bigger than that of a 
pigeon, which is commonly called a 
cock’s egg. These sort of eggs have no 
yolk, and therefore it is no wonder they 
should not be prolific ; however they are 
not laid by a cock, but by a hen, as has 
been found by experience and strict 
examination; likewise the hens have 
been opened that laid them, and they 
have been found to have some inward 
disorder. 


We remember, before we entered 
our teens, instinctively expressing 
our incredulity as to the title of one 
of these eggs which was shown to 
us as ‘a cock’s egg,’ to any such 
origin; but we were taken up short 
by the good lady who exhibited 
it as speaking irreverently of a 
mystery. 

Dr. Brookes gives the following 
account of the various breeds of his 
time :— 

Some reckon eight different sorts of 
these domestick fowls, viz., those with 
long legs, or Hamburg fowls ; those with 
short legs; dwarf fowls; Friesland 
fowls, which have the feathers bent back 
towards the head ; negro fowls, that are 
brought from Guinea and Senegal ; they 
have a black comb and skin, black bones, 
and white flesh ;¢ fowls without a tail, 





* The cock figured by Buffon in the quarto edition, has a lofty single-serrated 
comb, clean legs, four-toed feet, and a copious sickle-feathered tail. ‘ 
+ A Compleat System of Ornithology, or a Natural History of Birds: with the 


method of bringing wp and managing those of the singing kind. 


cuts. 


Illustrated with 


By R. Brookes, M.D. The second edition, corrected. London: printed 


for T. Carnan and F. Newbery, jun., at No. 65, in St. Paul's Churchyard. 
+ The Silk Fowls of the present day, the periosteum of whose bones is black, At 
the Zoological Society’s farm, on Kingston Hill, they were kept principally as 


nurses, and very good ones they were. 
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and even a@ rump ; these are called, in 
some parts of England, Rumskins ; 
fowls that have five toes on each foot, 
that is, three before and two behind ; 
and fowls without wings, or at least so 
short, that they are of no use in flying. 


The italics are the Doctor’s, and 
we have thought it best to print 
the passage as we found it. In his 
day the fowls with five toes do not 
appear to have been confined to any 
one spot, or to have derived a name 
from any particular locality. The 
‘fowls without wings, or at least so 
short that they are of no use in fly- 
ing,’ look very like the Shanghaies 
of modern breeders. 

After some very curious informa- 
tion touching eggs, and the flesh of 
fowls as food and medicine, &c., the 
Doctor adds the following :— 


The Bantam Cock is of small size, but 
has a great deal of courage, and will 
fight anything that comes in his way. 
He has a reddish bill, fine red eyes, and 
a curious rosey comb on the crown of 
the head. His ears are covered with a 
tuft of white feathers, and his neck and 
back with long, streaming feathers, of a 
mixture of orange and yellow. The 
breast and lower part of the belly are 
black, with long stiff feathers on the 
thighs, reaching much below the knees ; 
and the legs are feathered as far as the 
toes. The tail consists of stiff black 
feathers, among which are two large 
ones, in the form of a sickle, that hang 
over the rest. It was first brought 
from Bantam, in the Last Indies, and 
is now pretty common in England. 

The Bantam HEN is very small and 
beautiful, but the colours frequently 
vary. The bill is of a yellowish horn- 
colour, and there is a small white comb, 
with a few white feathers, on the top of 
the head. The skin round the eyes is 
reddish, and bare, and the ears are 
covered with a brown tuft of feathers ; 
but the rest of the body, and the wings 
and tail are yellow, mottled with dark 
brown. The thighs and legs are 
feathered like the cock’s. 

The Hampurcu Cock is a stately 
fowl, and his bill is thick at the base, 
but ends in a sharp point. The eyes 
are of a fine yellow, encircled round 
with dark-coloured feathers, under which 
there is a tuft of black ones that cover 
the ears. It has a rosy comb, that does 
not reach half-way on the head, the 
hinder part being covered with dark- 
coloured feathers, inclining to black. 
The throat and gills are much of the 
same colour, with long hackle feathers, 
of a mixture of orange and red, waving 
down the neck, and black at the ex- 
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tremities. The breast and belly are 
of a dark colour, variegated with round 
black spots, and the thighs and lower 
part of the belly are of a shiny velvet 
black. The hinder part of the neck 
and the top of the back are of a darkish 
red, and the tail consists of shining 
black, red, and orange-coloured feathers. 
The legs and feet are of the colour of 
lead, only their bottom is yellow. 

Bewick, in his British Birds, 
gives a noble portrait of the do- 
mestic cock. The single comb is 
lofty, serrated, and highly developed; 
the wattles large, and the face fleshy. 
The breast below the hackle, belly, 
and thighs appear to be black ; the 
tail is copiously sickle-feathered, the 
sickle-feathers very much arched ; 
feet four-toed. In the background 
are spirited groups of poultry, and 
among them a feather-legged Bantam 
cock and hen, the former with a 
very lofty single comb, and highly- 
developed sickle-feathered tail. The 
tail-piece on the opposite page has 
two cocks fighting in the fore- 
ground, single-combed, four-toed, 
and sickle-tail-feathered. In the 
background is a characteristic group 
of hens, some with topknots, others 
with combs. 

Bewick (ed. 1821) observes, that 
the cock, like the dog, in his present 
state of domestication, difters so 
widely from his wild original that 
it is a difficult matter to trace him 
back to his primitive stock; but 
that it is generally agreed that he is 
to be found in a state of nature in 
the forests of India, and in most of 
the islands of the Indian Seas. The 
varieties of this species, he truly 
says, are endless—‘ every country, 
and almost every district of each 
country, producing a different kind.’ 
From Asia, he adds, where they are 
said to have originated, they have 
been diffused over every part of the 
inhabited world. America was the 
last to receive them; and he observes 
in continuation, that it has been 
said that they were first introduced 
into Brazil by the Spaniards. They 
are now as common in all the in- 
habited parts of the American Con- 
tinent as with us. 

Now for the varieties enumerated 
by Bewick :— 

Of those which have been selected 
for domestic purposes in this country the 
principal are — 

1. The crested cock, of which there 
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are several varieties, such as the white- 
crested black ones; the black-crested 
white ones; the gold and silver ones, &c, 

2. The Hamburgh Cock, named also 
Velvet Breeches, because its thighs and 
belly are of a soft black. Thisis a very 
large kind, and much used for the table. 

3. The Bantam or Dwarf Cock, a 
diminutive but very spirited breed: its 
legs are furnished with long feathers, 
which reach to the ground behind ; it 
is very courageous, and will fight with 
one much stronger than itself. 

4. The Frizzled Cock. The feathers 
in this are so curled up that they seem 
reversed, and to stand in opposite di- 
rections. They are originally from the 
southern parts of Asia, and when 
young are extremely sensible of cold. 
They have a disordered and unpleasant 


appearance, but are in much esteem for 
the table. 


5. The Silk Fowls, whose skin and 
bones are black. 

6. A kind which has no rump, and 
consequently no tail-feathers. 


Bewick concludes his list with an 
eloquent description of the English 
Game Cock. 

The author of the article ‘ Poultry’ 
in the Penny Cyclopedia (1840), 
after a general description observes, 
that some foreign varieties have not 
even the rudiment of a tail, while 
others are distinguished by it. He 
then notices the Game Cock and its 
good qualities, pugnacious and es- 
eulent, and merely notices the kinds 
suited to the purposes of the farmer, 
—observing, that the best breed is 
the produce of the Dorking (Surrey) 
cock and the common dunghill fowl; 
this cross being larger and plumper, 
and more hardy than the pure 
Dorking, without losing delicacy of 
flavour or whiteness of flesh. He 
gives the following as the charac- 
teristics of the pure Dorking—viz., 
that it is white- feathered, short- 
legged, and an excellent layer; and 
notices the peculiarity of its fre- 

uently having five ‘claws’ per- 
ectly articulated* (with sometimes a 
sixth springing laterally from the 
fifth, but always imperfect). The 
crossing with the Sussex fowl has 
however, he remarks, greatly di- 
minished the monstrosity in the 
a pentadactylous variety. But 
though, he adds, the true Dorking, 
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which is white, is much esteemed, 
that colour is rare, and prized for 
the ornament of the poultry-yard: 
speckled colours being most gene- 
rally seen with the higgler. 


The Poland-breed, which is black- 
feathered, with white topknots, lays 
well, and is highly desirable where the 
production of eggs for the table is the 
principal object; but they seldom sit, 
though they cannot be considered long- 
legged. 

The Chittagong, or Malay, which is 
a very large Indian variety, is generally 
long-legged, with yellow body and 
coarse yellow flesh. Fanciers used to 
like them for their fine appearance, and 
their large eggs; but as their long legs 
incapacitate them for steady sitting, 
they are not general favourites. One of 
our practical acquaintances recommends 
the male produce of the Poland and 
Chittagong as a good cross with the 
common dunghill hen, as their progeny 
will sit. 

The books of the last few years, 
and especially those of the last few 
months, are so familiar to the 
thousands who now breed poultry 
for pleasure or profit, that it would 
be an unjustifiable occupation of 
valuable space to dwell on them. 
Some of the leading publications on 
this subject, now so interesting to 
so many, have been already noticed 
in this Magazine; and enough has 
been, we venture to hope, here laid 
before the amateur to convince him 
that by care and perseverance he 
may perpetuate es beauty 
or deformity, and so produce a 
variety which will be permanent so 
long as that care and perseverance 
are continued, and no longer. Just 
look back to the end of the last 
century, and see what this country 
—then as now engaged in a 
fierce war, but with a far more 
noble foe, now happily a firm friend 
—did in the way of improving the 
breed of cattle, especially oxen and 
sheep. Take any old book on na- 
tural history, a observe the true 

ortraiture of the ox of that time. 
Nay take the seventh edition of 
Bewick, and compare the improved 
breeds with the originals of former 
editions. In that seventh edition 
representations of both may be seen 


* No fowl is now considered a true Dorking without the presence of a fifth claw 


on each foot, This additional claw must be distinct and well defined, not joined to 
the fourth, 
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side by side, and also what may be 
done by age | in and in up toa 
certain point, and then anonaas 
new blood. The perfection to whi 
some breeders carried their stock 
may be imagined by referring to 
that of Mr. Fowler, of Rollright, in 
Oxfordshire, who in 1789 refused 
five hundred guineas for ten bull 
calves. At the sale of his stock in 
March, 1791, the following prices 
were realised :— 

Guineas. 

Garrick, a five-year-old bull. 205 

Sultan, two yearsold . . . 210 

Washington, two yearsold . 205 

Young Sultan, yearling bull. 200 

Two yearling bulls . - « 245 

Brindled Beauty,acow . . 260 

Washington’s mother, in calf 185 

Some of the rams sold as high 

ee eS, 

The prices obtained by letting out 
bulls and rams for hire were very 
large :— 

About forty years ago, (writes Bewick) 
Mr. Bakewell* let out rams at sixteen 
and seventeen shillings a-piece ; and from 
that time, the prices kept gradually rising 
from one guinea to ten. But the most 
rapid increase has taken place since the 
year 1780. Four hundred guineas have 
been repeatedly given. Mr. Bakewell, 
in the year 1789, made twelve hundred 
guineas by three rams; two thousand 
of seven ; and, of his whole stock, three 
thousand guineas. Astonishing as this 
may appear, it is nevertheless an un- 
doubted fact. 

A ram of this breeder’s produce, 
mentioned by Young in his Eastern 
Tour, bid fair to approach—at some 
distance certainly—the celebrated 
ram of Derby. r. Bakewell’s ram 
was five feet ten inches in girt; two 
feet five inches in height; breadth 
over his shoulders one foot eleven 
inches and a half; breadth over his 
ribs one foot ten inches and a half; 
breadth over his hips one foot nine 
inches and a half. This was his 
measurement at the age of three 
years. 

Though we have never heard of a 
story of a cock as well as a bull 
haying been let out to hire, the case 
has been, and, we believe, is by no 
meee uncommon with hens; or 
rather a tem y exchange is ef- 
fected aeublinn a the ae. of the 


* Of Dishley, in Leicestershire. 
§ Verse Translations 
Song of the Bell, and other Poems. London: John Murray, 1847, 


+ Pesce cane. 
JSrom the German; including Biirger’s Lenore, Schiller’s 
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respective lenders may call for a lay- 
ing or sitting hen. During the height 
of the Cochin or Shanghai fwrore, 
large sums—large, at least, as com- 
pared with okany rices—were 
given for eggs and chicks. Already, 
as we have seen, varieties of this 
Dutch-built unsymmetrical breed 
have been brought into notice, and 
we should not be surprised to see a 
topknotted variety, if the uncouth 
but fleshy form continue to be in de- 
mand. Of the continuance of the 
Dorkings in favour we have no fear, 
and if fanciers choose to add a sixth 
toe we have no doubt that a variety 
with that monstrosity might be esta- 
blished. We could name a noble 
family one of whose characteristics 
is an immoderately long great toe. 
Others rejoice in a superfluity of 
fingers, and others in having webs 
between them like Pesce Cola, who 
lived in the time of Frederic, kin 
of Sicily, and possessed a wonderf 
power of swimming and diving. He 
would stay in the sea four or five 
days, if Kircher is to be believed, 
and swam to the Lipari islands more 
than once. King tate whan he 
came to Messina, sent for Pesce, or 
‘Fish Nicolas,’ as he was called. 
To induce the Fish to explore Cha- 
rybdis, the king threw a gold cup 
into the whirlpool. Cola dived after 
it and brought it back in three quar- 
ters of an hour. The cup had 
lodged on a shelf of rock, and he 
related how the sea below appeared 
to be a mass of darkness. Huge 
polyps lurked in rocky dens, and 
there was that terrible sea-dog,t the 
shark, with triple row of teeth, sharp 
as scimitars. The king overcame 
the diver’s reluctance to make 
another attempt by the temptation 
of a purse of gold. Poor Pesce 
again leaped in, and was never seen 
more. Schiller’s balladt is founded 
on this story, and is a splendid ex- 
ample of the poet’s power of sur- 
rounding comparatively mean inci- 
dents with the halo of inspiration, 
and elevating them into the noble 
and terrible. The best translation 
of this exciting song known to us is 
by a hand which adorns whatever 
it touches.§ 

Such superfluities or excellencies, 


t The Inver. 
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as they will be considered according 
to their occurrence in an indifferent 
person, or in one whose family usu- 
ally bears them, may be handed 
— from father to son like an 

reditary disposition to disease or 
health; especially if care be taken 
in forming matrimonial alliances, as 
Frederick the Great kept up his 
gigantic regiment. Of the freaks of 
owl-fanciers we have t ex- 
amples in Hook-billed Ducks and 
Penguin Ducks, with their unna- 
tural upright gait painfully sustained 
under the difficulties of a waddle. 
But the most absurd instance we ever 
saw, was the result of the perverse 
perseverance of one who had worked 
on deficiencies till he had produced a 
breed of webless-footed ducks; and 
a most uncomfortable swim the poor 
rarities made of it. In the same 


way a breed of web-footed hens, like 
that figured in the book of prodi- 
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gies above referred to, might doubt- 

be procured. Such deformities 
may be handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, so long as any 
one can be found whose obliquity of 
taste or judgment will continue the 
deformity; but, as soon as the _ 
sure from without is taken off, all 
will come right again. 


Naturam expellas furcé, tamen usque 
recurret. 


Emulous of rivalling the philo- 
sopher of Laputa, whose aim was a 
race of naked sheep, we have actu- 
ally succeeded in arriving at hairless 
pigs and dogs; nor should we be 
surprized if some fancier were to 
arise who, improving on the frizzled 
and silky varieties, will endeavour 
to immortalize himself by propa- 
gating a breed of featherless fowls, 
walking about ready for the spit, 
throughout the kingdom. 


PARIS DEMOLISHED AND PARIS EMBELLISHED. A WALK 
ABOUT IT AND A TALK ABOUT IT. 


By toe Autnor or ‘ Tos Urrer Ten THOUSAND.’ 


‘TJOW are you, Bleecker P—how 
are you a thousand times? 

And a thousand times welcome to 
the metropolis of pleasure! Com- 
fortable quarters these, and very 
comfortable you seem in them. 
Times are rather changed since we 
last saw each other here, on a cer- 
tain 4th of December. "Warmer 
work than leading the ‘German’ at 
Oldport that was; sabres gleaming 
through the smoke, bullets flying, 
women and children screaming, a 
broad line of cavalry sweeping the 
Boulevards. By Jove, Riccardo 
mio, when I saw that Lancer 
shortening his weapon to get a 
poke at you, I thought you had 
eaten your last canvas-back. Clever 
enough it was in you to catch him 
by the curb as you did, and throw 
him over, horse and all. It does not 
often happen even to a professed 
ast to wrestle with two such 
rutes together, and get the better 
of them too. No wonder you 
‘ — the very next morning, as 
if all the police were at your heels. 
No eke you made a hero of 
yourself in the Blunder and 
Bluster after getting safe home on 


the other side of the pond. What 
achange now! The citizens have 
all their fighting done for them, not 
on them, many hundred miles off; 
were it to come home to their doors 
to-morrow, very few of them would 
wish to have a finger in the pie. 
They would leave it to the soldiers 
and the Government, whose busi- 
ness it is. As to saying anything 

inst Cesar Augustus, — listen. 

e is going to suppress the masked 
balls this year without any other 
reason or ceremony than his sic 
volo sic jubeo. Do you want a 
stronger proof of the strength of the 
Government ? 

‘Many of our compatriots here? 
Parbleu! what will you bet that 
there are not half-a-dozen of them 
in this very hotel? A few steps 
off, the great ‘Meurice’ is over- 
flowing with them; they have al- 
most supplanted the English there; 
and there is another immense batch 
at the Hotel des Princes, not to 
speak of those more permanently 

anted in apartments all over. 

hy, man, you may go to the 
Italiens to-morrow night, and fancy 
yourself in Astor Place. Mrs. 
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Harrison in one loge de face, Mrs. 
Vanderlyn in another; Sumner and 
Bell in the orchestra stalls, and on 
the stage our old friends Bosio and 
Bettini warbling away Come ru- 
giada and Tutto sprezzo; O Sommo 
Carlo encored every night, and all 
that sort of thing, just as it used to 
be in Castle Garden. We have 
nearly filled up the gap the Russians 
made. Natural enough it should be 
so. Our beloved Gotham is just at 
the disagreeable point of a city’s 
existence. It has spread itself over 
so much of its island, and thrown 
out so many colonies on the ad- 
joining coasts, that it is too big a 
place to drive into the country 
Srom, while it has not yet become 
large enough to think of providing 
a rus in urbe of its own. So, while 
waiting for the ‘Central Park,’ our 
gay folks muster strong in these 
parts. Not altogether so popular 
perhaps as when there were fewer 
of us. The Chief of the State does 
not extremely admire Americans, it 
is said. The Chief of the State is 
— to have unpleasant trans- 
atlantic recollections. By the way, 


I must tell you what Major Travis 


said to the Chief last winter. It was 
Travis’s first appearance in these 
regions, and as he had always seen 
and known more or less all lions 
native or foreign, he felt bound to 
be presented, and was accordingly, 
in full (militia) uniform. Almost 
before the ceremony of introduction 
was over, he began to claim ac- 
quaintance. ‘I had the pleasure of 
knowing your Majesty in America.’ 
His Majesty did not seem to have a 
very clear recollection of the cir- 
cumstance, so the Major came to 
the charge again. ‘1 suppose we 
shall not have the pleasure of seeing 
your Majesty there again very 
soon?’ Still the Emperor didn't 
look so much pleased as might have 
been expected; but you know he 
has a great command over his 
feelings, and does not generally 
betray them in his countenance. 

‘ Well, his Imperial Majesty 
may like us or not, but he has taken 
a leaf out of the books of our corpo- 
ration.’ 

‘Eh?’ 

* He has discovered that as a city 

ws, old streets require to be en- 
ged and new ones opened.’ 
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‘ A laudable suggestion of patriot- 
ism to suppose that he was inspired 
by the idea; but as to the execu- 
tion—bless your simplicity! All 
that was ever dreamed of at home 
is child’s-play to what they are 
doing here.’ 

‘ You wouldn’t call it child’s-play, 
old fellow, if you had my last year’s 
bill of assessments to pay. ight 
hundred and ten dollars sixty-two 
andahalf cents in the fifteenth 
ward, and ——’ 

‘For changing country into city. 

‘ Exactly.’ 

‘ Similarly you may say that Lon- 
don adds a large town to itself every 
year. But that is a different thing 
from turning one city into another, 
as the powers that be in Paris are 
cong. Tell me, have you seen 
anything yet?’ 

* You know I only arrived yester- 
day, but a stray gleam of sunshine 
tempted me to stroll on the Boule- 
vards before dinner; I found some 
few signs of change there. Goin 
up the Rue de la Paix, I remarke 
that the old stamp-office was gone, 
and its site filled by sundry spick 
and span new houses with red and 
gilt baleonies and grand suites of 
apartments to let. Towards the 
Madeleine I observed that the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs—that 
building of unlucky celebrity—was 
replaced by several shops that are 
to be. Giroux will occupy one of 
them when finished, according to 
the placard; so I suppose his famous 
toy establishment has been turned 
out of its old quarters. In the 
other direction I missed the Chinese 
Baths.’ 

‘These are triflingmatters—a new 
house, or half-a-dozen new houses 
here and there. Had you pursued 
your search further up the Boule- 
vards, you would have seen a new 
avenue, the Boulevard de Stras- 
bourg, opening up to the railway 
terminus. No very grand affair for 
the present, but the beginning of 
something that is to be great, for it 
will be continued across the Boule- 
vards completely down to the river 
at the Place du Chatelet, under the 
title of the Boulevard du Centre, 
dividing dozens of little streets, and 
turning out of doors between two 
and three thousand persons. 

‘But come, as you have finished 
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breakfast some time, let us see what 
there is; we can talk about what is 
to be afterwards. I know you are 
a good walker, since that hot July 
day when we tramped from Trenton 
to Utica, and beat the stage (by 
help of a short cut). Light your 
cigar; this isn’t a free country, yet 
you may do some things here which 
you couldn’t in Boston. Now we 
will commence with the new Rue 
Rivoli, which was begun when you 
were here last but chiefly at the 
other end of it, and nowhere far 
enough advanced to give youa defi- 
nite idea of what it would be like. 
Here we are but a few steps from 
your hotel, where the street almost 
virtually ended, and where it now 
seems Only just beginning. You 
recollect the twist it took here, just 
before the office for omnibuses to all 
parts of the world. They have 
taken out that ‘kink’ to begin with, 
and made it plain sailing to the 
Palais Royal. The Rue de |’Echelle, 


the Rue St. Louis, the Rue St. Ni- 
caise, and a number of little streets, 
have been blotted out; and take 
notice, the Rue Richelieu is opened 
straight to the Louvre, absorbing 


into itself the Rue Rohan. That 
little change in itself is an im- 
mense improvement, though you 
can hardly appreciate its value now, 
the buildings in progress make so 
much confusion and obstruction all 
around. And what a state of mud 
all these streets are in! A great 
municipal improvement is a practical 
allegory of a great political reform, 
it makes such a mess for the time 
being. Here you see the straight 
line of the street apparently broken, 
but as we approach it proves to be 
only the scattolding before the north 
wing of the Louvre, which has oc- 
cupied the place of the future ¢rottoir. 
Wewilllook at that as wecome back. 
What is that large building on the 
left to be, flanking the Place du 
Palais Royal? Something public or 
governmental? No, here is the 
wooden placard, which annownces 
it to let for a café, &c. Things are 
not in apple-pie order just here; far 
from it. The omnibuses have found 
a refuge on one side of the square, 
and masonry is springing up in all 
directions with its usual concomi- 
tants of mud, carts, and confusion. 
Nor does it seem after all as if 
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they were making a very thorough 
clearing. Just beyond the Palais 
Royal, when all the houses on that 
neck of land are built up, it looks as 
if there would not be too much 
room. The Oratoire is not likely to 
be much benefited, at any rate; 
that poor church will be as imbedded 
in stone and mortar as ever. But 
such is the Continental custom, and 
a Protestant place of worship can 
hardly expect better treatment than 
that which so many of the estab- 
lished religion receive. 

* How one does slip and slide and 
slidder, as Pat says, on this Novem- 
ber mud! When our young men 
come here on a first visit, if it be 
the winter season, they are sure to 
spend a small fortune in qguarante- 
sous broughams during the first 
month. Fresh from the clean smooth 
pavements of our Atlanticcities, they 
tremble at the thought of exposing 
straps and patent leathers and natty 
trousers to the Parisian element (the 
mud namely), which has the delight- 
ful property of making dlack marks 
on every thing light-coloured, and 
white marks on everything dark- 
coloured. By the second month 
they understand how to dress for 
the climate, and then they trudge 
about as sturdily as John Bull him- 
self. 

‘Ah, now we are happily clear of 
all that, and fairly arrived where the 
completed portion of the new street 
begins. You recollect that when we 
wanted to go anywhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Hotel de Ville—to 
the Lutheran church in the Rue des 
Billettes, for instance—we had only 
the narrow choky Rue St. Honoré 
to go by, and even that gave out 
after a time, and we had to dodge 
through the Ferronerie, and the 
Lombards, and the Verrerie, and so 
on. Between the Boulevards and 
the Quays there actually was no one 
direct and unbroken channel of com- 
munication east and west through 
this crowded and populous city. 
Now that this much required path 
has been opened, the Rue St. Honoré 
and the other streets still remain, 
like a private staircase behind a 
grand one. Observe the regularity 
of the houses, a regularity not de- 
generating into sameness. You see 
they are all of the same height, have 
all seven stories—ground floor, en- 
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tresol, four stories over the entresol, 
and a garret—and almost all bal- 
conies to the first and fourth stories ; 
yet scarce any two are exactly alike ; 
there is always a difference in the 
cut of acornice, or the disposition 
of a baleony, or some such accessory 
that breaks the uniformity. Now 
had this been one of our newavenues, 
you would have had between every 
two cross streets either a row of 
houses stone for stone alike, as if 
they had been built in a lump, and 
cut out separately afterwards, or 
else an illogical sequence of build- 
ings each differing from its neigh- 
bour in size, shape, material, and 
ornament.’ 

‘ Very true, but on the other hand 
the brown stone which we use so 
much now is a prettier building ma- 
terial than this yellow stucco. It 
looks very well on our first arriving 
in Europe, but do you know I get 
as tired of it after a while as I ever 
did of our old red brick. In fact a 
red house would be an agreeable 
change.’ 

‘If youwant that agreeable change 
you can find it over the river on the 
Quai Malaquais; a house with a 
red front, whitelead picking-out and 
all, the stucco painted to represent 
exactly our old style of brick build- 
ing. Some travelled Gaul I sup- 
pose who admired our ways; and it 
really does make a pleasing variety. 
To be sure the red only shows in 
perpendicular stripes, for the front 
is considerably more than half win- 
dow, five of them to a story, and 
profuse stone facings besides. If 

our curiosity or patriotism should 
ead you that way, you will see an- 
other lion at the same time on the 
opposite side of the way, a man who 
breaks stones with his fist, and sends 
round a tin box for contributions in 
the intervals of the performance. 
They say his dodge is like that of 
Peter Pindar’s pilgrim, who 

To walk the more at ease, 
Took the liberty to boil the peas. 


Which explanation I give, like the 
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Russian despatches, ‘ under all re- 


serve.” 

‘ As we go on you see that all the 
houses are not finished even here, 
nor consequently all the ¢rottotr free. 
And you perceive here and there a 
cross street cutting the main one at 
a very acute angle, reminding you 
what a complication of little mean- 
dering lanes, rather than streets, 
used to twist about here, and sug- 
gesting the suspicion that some of 
these fine fronts may taper off into 
very irregular patches of building in 
the rear. There, too, you note one 
where the old elevation has not been 
levelled ; the causeway is full eight 
feet above where we stand. Rather 
a change here since the Emperor's 
wedding. The street was open then, 
that is the carriage-way of it, but 
the side-walks* were in a very dif- 
ferent state, somewhat chaotic, and 
in fact hardly existing. No getting 
tickets for the church that day ; the 
Lorettes had almost monopolised 
them, turning Notre Dame into Notre 
Damede Lorette fortheoccasion. The 
Camelias were in great favour then, 
and had first choice of seats every- 
where, includingthe Opera; wemust 
do the Government the justice to say 
that there has been a reform in that 
respect. Having nothing better to 
do we took a window on the line of 
the procession, and nearly lost our 
lives in getting to it an hour before 
the time, but that hour did not seem 
long, so picturesque was the view 
before us. The house in which we 
occupied a window, and several 
others adjoining it, were nominall 
and temporarily in the Rue de Ri- 
voli, as there was nothing between 
it and them ; but in fact they formed 
part of the old Rue des Ecrivains, 
which was incorporated into or 
swallowed up by the new street. 
They were behind the street line, 
slanting to it at a small angle, and 
as the level of the old street was far 
above the grade of the new one, the 
ancient causeway had become a ter- 
race ten or twelve feet high. The 
same thing had taken place oppo- 











* Had I any influence with the arbiters of the English language, I would urge 


on them the adoption of this American equivalent for the French trottoir. 


Cause- 


way is a most unhandy word, and has a double meaning, which renders it inde- 
finite. Block (in the American sense) is also a very convenient term—much more 
precise than row—and would often save a periphrasis, if it could be introduced with- 


out confusion, but that is doubtful, 
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site, only the difference of grade 
being still greater there, a sloping 
bank rose up fifteen feet from the 
crowd below, itself crowced with 
three tiers of people almost stand- 
ing on one another's heads. Man 
of the houses on and behind this 
bank had been pulled down; such as 
remained standing were crowded in 
every window of their seven stories 
at the sides as well as in front; many 
of the occupants, in their eagerness 
for a good view, leaning out so far 
as seriously to endanger their equi- 
librium, and make the beholder quite 
nervous for them. Nearly opposite 
us, on our right, the famous old 
tower of St. Jacques La Boucherie 
stood up among the ruined houses, 
and looked itself not unlike part of 
a ruined cathedral ; there was none 
of that scaffolding round it then 
which almost hides it from view now; 
and a long red pennant flaunted from 
its top.’ 

. The seem to be fixing up that 
old etaltadnanai pretty thoroughly. 
It must have been ready to fall when 
it lost its supports.’ 

‘Yes, and the restoration is no 
trifling expense. It will make a 
big hole in a million of francs, so 
big that the pieces wont be worth 
much. For months after, both sides 
of the street used to present a strik- 
ing sceneofruin. Youmight fancy 
some fabulous monster or some con- 
vulsion of nature had brokenthrough 
the thick of the city. Houses all 
around, not merely close to the 
street, but hundreds of yards back 
from it, in every stage of destruc- 
tion; and somehow these Continen- 
tal buildings when pulled apart look 
more picturesque than ours in their 
dilapidation, with their long black 
chimney marks trailing through the 
white plaster, as if leeches of ante- 
diluvian dimensions had been 
crushed into the walls. Eight-story 
edifices were literally tumbling about 

our ears. Once, as I was driving 

y, half a house camedown in a heap, 
with a rush and a rumble, and a 
cloud of dust that nearly sent my 
trotters off at a fullrun. The new 
street seemed like a supernatural 
effort of imperial power, as if Louis 
Napoleon wanted a nice road to go 
to his wedding, and had opened it 
at once through all obstacles. 
Though after all it was not only 
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ordered but absolutely begun under 
the Republic. Sie vos non vobdis.’ 

*I fancy he wanted the road more 
to march troops along from Vin- 
cennes in case of another row.’ 

‘Ah, that big new white barrack 
behind the Hétel de Ville suggests 
the idea not unnaturally. It looks 
almostas big as the Hotel, command- 
ing it from higher ground as it does. 
By the way, that very Caserne 
Napoleon, if transported into almost 
any city of England or America, 
would be a handsome public buildin 
by comparison. Here in the Héte 
de Ville you have another restoration 
completed under the Empire, but 
begun under a differentGovernment. 
Twenty years ago the work was be- 

n, and it has cost in round numbers 

ourteen millions of francs.’ 

‘ Well, the street has come to an 
end at last—quite cut off by this 
Place St. Jean. I thought it was 
to make a straight line with the Rue 
St. Antoine.’ 

‘So it is. It hasn’t finished— 
only stopped to take breath. It is 
to go straight on to the Fontaine 
des Biragues. Just there, on that 
old house in the Pourtoir St. Ger- 
vais, you may see a notice posted up. 
We must mount some steps to read 
it. They are to begin in January. 
It is hardly worth our while to go 
to the fountain by that crooked arm 
of the Rue St. Antoine just visible ; 
you can get a better idea of the new 
street line froma map. There will 
then be a straight line from Vin- 
cennes to the Place de la Concorde. 
Atthesame time this Placedu Marché 
St. Jean will be enlarged north- 
ward. Various little streets will be 
annihilated by this change ; some of 
them too small to be found on any 
but the best maps, yet abounding 
in historic recollections. That little 
alley, for instance, La Rue des Mau- 
vais Garcons, was called so from the 
robbers that infested it in the time 
of Francis I.’s captivity. Now we 
may tramp back again; and as we 
go back, what do you think of the 
street ?’ 

‘ Candidly speaking, it disappoints 
me after all that I heard of it. 

‘ Indeed !’ 

‘In one respect—its width. When 
all built up it will look too narrow 
for its length, and the carriage-way 
will be too narrow for the circula- 
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tion. It seems odd to say so when 

ou think of what was here before 
it; but they did not circulate then 
—they stuck fast.’ 

‘ As to the looks, give it a chance 
to be finished before you decide. If 
you had seen it at one stage of its 
progress you might talk about looks. 

mean after the pulling down was 
ended and before the building up 
had gone well under way. There 
were all sorts of ragged booths and 
stalls about, like a fourth-rate 
country fair. As to the room, re- 
collect that the buildings still in 
process of erection or completion 
cause an unusual influx of heavier 
vehicles, and at the same time de- 
prive many pedestrians of side-walk 
accommodation, driving them into 
the carriage road. When both sides 
of the street are in complete order 
the middle of it will be nearly 
cleared of foot passengers, and leave 
more room for carriages. Above 
all, bear in mind that this long 
street is but one work of dozens 
and dozens, I might almost say 
hundreds, going on all over the cit 
—except our poor left bank, whic 
hasn’t its full share—and outside 


the city too.’ 
‘They must give lots of employ- 


ment, all these works. I should 
suppose the masons’ trade was at a 
premium.’ 

‘When a hard frost last winter 
suspended all architectural move- 
ments for nearly a week, it was 
currently said that above eighty 
thousand persons were thrown out 
of employment.’ 

‘But the demolitions must un- 
house large numbers of the lower 
classes, diminish their choice of 
lodgings, and raise their rents.’ 

*Yes, indeed. Their rents have 
risen within three years forty per 
cent., while those of the better 
classes have only gone up thirty 
per cent.’ 

‘Then the labourers lose in one 
way what they gain in another.’ 

‘So I was saying the other day 
to a Parisian functionary; and he 
answered it thus. ‘What these 
people want most is the certainty of 
constant employment through the 
year. This they never had before ; 
they have it now, and can afford to 
pay an increase of rent.’ I give 
you this for what it is worth, 
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just as I heard it, without either en- 
dorsing or denying it. The avowed 
object of the Sevan is a wider 
one than keeping masons and stone- 
cutters in work. J¢ is to attract 
the greatest possible number of 
strangers to Paris. Meanwhile, 
the improvements have given much 
occupation to another sort of work- 
men—the comic writers and artists, 
so long debarred from exercising 
their talent on politics. Monsieur 
Démoli has been a favourite per- 
sonage in nearly all the theatrical 
revues of the last two years. ‘Cham’ 
and his witty comrades of the pencil 
found the embellishments a good 
cut-and-come-again till the Emperor 
of Russia gave them sorrowful occa- 
sion for making game of him. Anti- 

uarians too find employment in 
the queer discoveries made every 
now and then amid these down- 
pane and up-diggings. Thus the 
other day some bones were brought 
to light in the Rue St. Antoine, 
near the church of St. Paul and St. 
Louis, opposite the fountain where 
this Rue Rivoli is to find its end at 
last. These bones were from the 
cemetery of the ancient church of St. 
Paul, suppressed in 1790. Perhaps 
they were the remains of the Man in 
the Iron Mask, for he was buried 
there in 1703, under the name of 
Marchiali, and at a cost of forty 
livres, as the chroniclers tell us. 
Again, you know where the tower 
St. Jean de Latran is? 

‘No, I don’t.’ 

‘Not sure that I do either, for 
very possibly they have pulled it 
down; but it is or was, whichever 
tense it may be in, at a corner of 
the Place de Cambrai. You don’t 
know where that is? Well, you 
know where the Petit Pont is. 
Directly south from it runs the Rue 
St. Jacques, a good specimen of an 
old French thoroughfare—straight 
enough, but so narrow and badly 
paved, with bits of apology for 
trottoir here and there just wide 
enough for half a person to walk 
abreast on. <A quarter of a mile or 
more down this street you. come 
upon a great muddy desert amid a 
wilderness of old houses; that’s the 
oe 2 question. Well, in 

igging down or propping up, or 
ian ennptiien to thee, old pi 
they turned up a parcel of royal 
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receipts of the twelfth century— 
the king’s washing-bills possibly.’ 

* Here we are at the Louvre again. 
Those new gilt railings at the east 
end are very handsome.’ 

‘ Let us skirt round the scaffold- 
ing once more and enter the Place 
du Carrousel by this gateway oppo- 
site the Rue Richelieu. Are you 
not struck with the extent of open 
spaceP Do you recollect what 
trouble it used to be to find the 
Louvre as you came from the 
Tuileries? What are you looking 
at? That court where they have 
not yet finished digging down the 
old level? It must be some twelve 
feet above the present. To bring 
this place into its present condition 
it was necessary 

‘ Cr-ré imbécile! gare done I 

‘A narrow shave we had of it 
that time! Yet the fellow is more 
polite than the London cabmen, who 
generally call out after they have 
driven over you; he intended to 
perform both operations simul- 
taneously. You see it is not alto- 
gether safe to loiter about here, and 
besides the prospect is rather too 
extensive to be fully taken in at one 
cursory examination. Let us make 
the best of our way out without 
waiting for Cham’s proposed rail- 
road; and if you feel inclined to 
breathe a spell, we can refresh our- 
selves with a bun and a glass of 
liqueur at the old established Eng- 
ligh confectioner’s on the lounger's 
favourite corner.’ 

‘What a truly magnificent work ! 
And Louis Philippe could never 
begin it—nor oul any amount of 
constitutional kings and republics 
apparently.’ 

‘No; it is the old story, a des- 
potism getting hold of free institu- 
tions (vide Macaulay apropos of the 
Spanish monarchy). The energy 
developed for the first few years is 
overpowering, whatever fine it 
takes. Depend upon it the fable 
of the goose with the golden eggs 
has been incorrectly handed down. 
The boy found enough to last his 
time, and led a jolly life of it—it 
was his children who were left in 
want and misery.’ 

‘All ready for a fresh start? 
Here we are then in the Place de 
la Concorde, one of the few localities 
which has been allowed to retain its 
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last revolution-imposed appellation ; 
the street has been changed back 
again, and is Royale St. Honoré 
once more. I think you would 
hardly know the place again for all 
its fountains and statues. The car- 
riage accommodation is greatly en- 
larged, without encroaching upon 
any part that could be of use to 
pedestrians. But quere if all the 
changes around us are improve- 
ments. First look at the front of 
the Tuileries gardens. The terraces 
have been enlarged, and the open 
space and gateway in the centre 
Sy diminished. This 
reaks the connexion and apparent 
continuity of the whole—gardens, 
Place,andChamps Elysées beyond— 
to my eye at least. Then the ditches 
full of trees and flowers—they were 
certainly pretty. I believe the excuse 
for filling them up was that water 
from the river sometimes got into 
them. But this seems to me one of 
the alterations made for the sake of 
altering—merely to undo what the 
former dynasty did. There is 
scarcely a material trace of Louis 
Philippe’s government left, except 
the column of July and the obelisk 
here. The obelisk they talk of 
transporting to the Porte Maillot, 
and setting it up there on a new 
pedestal, and the column they will 
find an excuse for getting rid of 
some day. 

‘We pass on to the Champs 
Elysées, that delicious rus in urbe 
which has so happily refused to be 
turned into town, though its time is 
nearly come now. Baris is the 
rendezvous of the world, and the 
Champs Elysées the rendezvous of 
Paris, as Etienne Eggis says.’ 

‘Who the deuce is Etienne Eggis?’ 

‘I don’t know. Some man who 
writes little books. How should 
one be expected to keep account of 
all the French literary ‘ illustra- 
tions,’ when you can scarcely find a 
Parisian who has heard of Tenny- 
son? Don’t stare; what I say is 
as true as that thisis our third cigar 
a-piece.’ 

‘What a place it is to be sure— 
in warm weather.’ 

‘The limitation is just. Button 
your overcoat, for there is no end 
of grippe flying about. Les malades 
reprennent, as I heard a French 
doctor observe the other day with 

F 
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a fiendish smile. What a place in 
warm weather! The mere stone and 
mortar garnish, not unlike a cross 
of owr Third and Fifth Avenues; 
palaces and horse-dealers inter- 
mixed. But the living material—the 
movement, the gaiety, the brilliancy, 
the radiating cheerfulness and ver- 
dant hilarity —so incomparable to 
anything in serious Anglo-Saxon- 
dom! The sun shines right through 
to your heart; you feel in good 
humour with everybody and every- 
thing; even the absurd riders on 
their caricatures of blood - horses 
are centaurs and demigods for the 
nonce. 

‘Behold the first footstep of 
change, and a pretty big ‘track’ it 
is. The Palace —of Industry, not 
of Crystal. Built of solid stone 
without the vapoury and fantastic 
elegance of its great prototype, it is 
still a very handsome edifice, so far 
as you can judge of it in its present 
condition. It fills up the Carré 
Marigny pretty well, but proved 
far too small for its purpose; so 
you see they have made a chapel of 
ease for it—that endless shed reach- 


ing all along the Quai de la Con- 
férence and the Cours de la Reine 
from the Concorde Bridge to the 


Avenue Montaigne. That is to be 
specially devoted to the machinery. 

‘Except at this spot the Avenue 
still retains its semi-rural appear- 
ance. The palatial mansions here 
and there have something of a 
country-house look about them all. 
Below the Rondpoint are the same 
goat-carts, the same hobby-horses, 
the same three Punches for the in- 
fantine populations. There was the 
same Café Concert last summer for 
the children of a larger growth. 
Above the Rondpoint are the same 
clusters of carriage-makers’ sheds 
and horse-dealers’ stables. Dut let 
us diverge to the right a little by 
the Avenue Marigny. You may 
remark in passing that the anil 
side of the Avenue Gabriel, one of 
the finest situations in all Paris for 
apartments, has been recently built 
up above the Rue du Cirque, and 
very nice buildings they are. Several 
of the houses in that street too have 
been pulled down; not that they 
were old or inconvenient either——.’ 

‘No, the street is quite a new 
one ; it was first called Rue de Join- 
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ville, another of the few names that 
have not been changed back.’ 

‘To give place ivan and more 

lendid residences. La Favorite 
that was, Madame Trelawney, Coun- 
tess Howard de Beauregard, &c., 
&e., has a splendid hotel there. 
But what we came this way to see 
is the Elysée. What a shabby 
palace we used to think it! It is 
much more stylish now with its 
new wings, or rather wing and a 
fraction; for the east one is not 
finished yet, though two hétels have 
been purchased to add to it and to 
the grounds—the Sebastiani and 
the Castellane.’ 

‘Rather too stylish. What a pro- 
fusion of gold—all the railings, all 
the knobs on the gates, the very 
gurgoyles of the gutters. That will 
do for another of your practical 
allegories. And it seems to me that 
if the other wing is finished at all 
on the scale of this one, the little 
palace will be al/ wing—the principal 
quite swallowed up in the acces- 
sories.’ 

‘It és liable to that objection. 
What am I taking you back to the 
Rondpoint for? Because I or- 
dered my gig to be there about this 
time, thinking you might have 
enough of bien before the day 
was over. Behold the trotter! 
Will you go and see the Bois de 
Boulogne? Jump in. We shall 
not see the wood under the most 
favourable circumstances, though 
this sun may bring out a few equi- 
pages and horsemen. As we ascend 
the Champs Elysées, note the 
Heights of Chaillot, as they call 
that elevated ground on the left just 
before the Barrier. The streeti- 


Jjication of the Avenue is to begin 


here in earnest. All that land, 
which is government property, will 
be sold for building, under restric- 
tion as to uniformity of erection ; 
the proceeds to help pay for the 
Empress’s new Boulevard, of which 
more anon.’ 

‘That will be a handsome im- 
poerenas Still I think its imme- 

iate effect must be to diminish the 
impression of breadth which the 
Avenue gives you here, and which 
is one of its great beauties.’ 

‘But it will make a fine street, 
and a street it is clearly destined soon 


, to become.’ 
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‘What will take its place then? 
The Bois de Boulogne ? 

‘So they say; but that is rather 
too far off, even with the help of the 
new railroad. I imagine the sub- 
stitute will be found nearer, as you 
shall see.’ 

‘Why do you go straight along 
the Neuilly Avenue? You always 
used to prefer the St. Cloud route.’ 

‘Turning down by the Avenue 
Dauphine, a sadly imadequate en- 
trance to the wood, though so long 
the fashionable one. That road is 
beginning to be numbered among 
the things that have been. They are 
eg a magnificent avenue from 
the Dauphine Gate straight to the 
Arch, and have broken ground (and 
houses too) at the gate end. It 
is to be called the Boulevard de 
l'Impératrice, and will be more than 
three hundred feet, the carriage- 
way occupying nearly half of that 
width ; the houses to be built all on 
the same general plan, with court- 
yards in front—a splendid affair 
altogether. Now this is the avenue 
(methinks) destined to replace the 
Champs Elysées as a half-city half- 
country promenade. 

‘The middle of this Neuilly road 
is not quite so rough as it used to 
be. There is a sort of Italian pave- 
ment laid down, with flat stone ways 
for the wheels—only my wheels 
don’t ‘track’ here, so it is of no 
use to us. We had better keep 
on the side in spite of the extra 
mud. There is the station of the 
new railroad from Neuilly to Passy, 
for the convenience of travellers to 
the Wood. You see there is no 
change at the Porte Maillot outside 
or in. Over to your right at Neuilly 
all sorts of things are going on; the 
Park cut up for building lots—a 
new road to Paris opened. Somuch 
is doing in every direction just now 
that you are continually diverted 
from your immediate object. (G’long 
Billy!) Nothing new till we reach 
the Dauphine Gate. Now you see 
from the inside what a sad mess the 
outside approaches to it are in. 
You see too that the old fashionable 
drive, the Allée des Fortifications, 
is quite deserted; such equipages 
as are out to-day all take the new 
broad curving road that makes an 
angle with the familiar route to 
Madrid, the Allée de l’Etoile. That 


Neuilly. 
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is the new drive to the lakes and 
river. It has the advantage or dis- 
advantage of being fully exposed to 
the sun—when there is any—in the 
afternoon, while the once fashionable , 
promenade is sheltered from his 
rays. Very bad under foot still is 
the new road, as you both see and 
feel; the Macadam has not yet 
settled. When all these new paths 
were opened, long before the water 
was laid on, the Emperor and his 
suite used to drive around them in 
any number of four-horse carriages 
just to lay the road and tempt other 
a along. The wheeling was so 

eavy that any one who owned a 
horse worth his oats was slow to 
begin it. And you never did see 
anything more seedy than the 
aspect of the ‘embellishments’ here 
for some time; they must have re- 
minded the Empress of her an- 
cestor who had to sell his bridge to 
buy water for his river. 

‘ There is the famous stream, with 
its suite of lakes, just beginningtohold 
water at last. To bring about that 
very requisite quality of a river, the 
coats been obliged to cover all the 
bottom with cement. 


How puny 
and formal those side clumps of 


transplanted trees are! The other 
trees of the wood are large and wild 
in comparison with them.’ 

‘ There is an islet too, and a bridge 
over the stream, and a_tavern- 
chalet; all pretty enough; but what 
toys!’ 

You will be more pleased to ob- 
serve the skilfully-cut vistas and the 
broad roads directly communicating 
with all the gates. Here is the lake, 
par excellence, isolated from the 
others, to afford a drive around its; 
not that it is round either, being 
shaped at this end like a mutton- 
chop, as you see; at the other end 
it is of no shape whatever. We 
come to this last; the water came to 
it first. The Emperor let it in last 
spring with his own hands, and the 

oor Mare d’Auteuil, which used to 

ave the monopoly of representin, 
the element hereabouts, fairly turne 
green with jealousy. The length of 
time that these lakes remained 
empty after they were dug gave 
occasion to many jokelets and one 
tolerable retort, considering it came 
from a functionary. A consequential 
wine-merchant was — a man 

F 
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in authority one fine Sunday about 
the looks of the improvements. 

‘* Plenty of banks here, plenty of 
channels; but where’s the water ?” 

‘*In your casks,’ replied the 
nettled magistrate.’ ’ 

‘I say, Frank, what’s that at the 
other end? It really looks like 
some sham rocks.’ 

‘Of course. They keep a cascade 
there, and let it out in fine weather. 
At other times, a man takes care of 
it in that place like an ice-house. 
Ludicrous enough all this appears 
to us, who are used to real scenery ; 
and yet it is refreshing to see how 
the French make the most of any 
bit of country or quasi country they 
can get hold of. The honest bour- 
geois and his family sit down all on 

. a row under some rickety bushes, 
and feel as much out of town as if 
these were in the midst of a forét 
vierge. They have put boats on 
this lake; and for that matter it is 
wider in places than the Cam and 
some other classic rivers. It hap- 
pened that one of the first persons 
who embarked on its verdant bosom 
was Madame Ramm, very well 
known,—in fact, one of that class 
who are more known than respected. 
There was no end of joking about 
Madame rame. <A pun gives a 
Frenchman a great allip,—at is al- 
most as much excitement to him as 
his demi-tasse; and fortunately the 
language supplies unlimited oppor- 
tunity of indulging in the luxury. 

‘ The wood is to receive additions 
as well as alterations. All the 
houses at Madrid are to be pulled 
down, and the walls extended in 
that direction. A new race-course 
is to be made near the river, in 
the vicinity of that last lucky private 
speculation, the Longchamps course. 

t is quite time; there never was 
worse racing ground in a civilized 
country than the Champ de Mars, 
always excepting the course at Ver- 
sailles. 

‘ After all, one of the greatest im- 
theme here under the present 

ynasty has been a very simple and 
unpretending one, not costly either. 
I mean watering the principal 
avenues during the warm season. 
They used to be terribly dusty in 
summer.’ 

‘We are going back by Auteuil. 
Why so?” 
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’ By Auteuil and Passy, because 
I invite you to dine with me on our 
side of the river,—the dull side, the 
unimproved side.’ 

‘Has there been nothing done 
there ?’ 

‘In the Faubourg St. Germain 
almost literally nothing. When they 
lay down a few yards of Macadam 
in the Rue de Varennes, or widen a 
little piece of the Rue de Belle- 
chasse eight or ten feet, it quite 
astonishes us. In the Quartier 
Latin there has been more done; 
for instance that Place de Cambrai 
I was telling you of, which has been 
turned into the Rue des Ecoles, and 
opened out westward to the Rue 
de la Harpe. There were some 
awful dens pulled down there, 
—the sort of places that nobody 
but a philanthropist or a contractor 
would think of penetrating into. 
Just now you see nothing there but 
a great ugly gap, and the whole 
region is in such a state of mud, 
that I advise you to take a pair of 
stilts if you go there.’ 

‘There has been something done 
on the islands ?” 

‘ A good deal on the Ile de la Cité, 
all about the Palais de Justice and 
Préfecture de Police; but I believe 
that most of this, as well as the 
Notre Dame repairs, was either 
done, or well under way, when you 
were here before. One thing you 
must see, though—the restored 
clock on the Quai del’Horloge. It 
looks like a magnified leaf out of an 
illuminated missal; how it stands 
the exposure and the weather is a 
mystery. Hold fast; Billy begins 
to fly as he nears home. 

‘Our poor quarter is nearly cut 
off from all communication with the 
civilized world just now. We have 
lost for the time being one principal 
means of transit, the Santis 
Bridge, taken down to be rebuilt in 
stone. Another new one is promised 
between that and the Pont de Jena, 
but meanwhile the Concorde Bridge 
is sadly overworked.’ 

‘So the bridges have their share 
of the improvements ?’ 

‘Yes, several of them in different 

uarters—the Arcole and the Auster- 
litz among others. You recollect 
that the Pont Neuf was regraded 
and partly rebuilt some years ago, 
but they have been giving little 
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finishing touches to it ever since. 
There! talking of bridges, you see 
the Pont de Jena ornamented with 
two Roman and two barbarian 
warriors holding a proportionate 
number of horses. Those stone 
statues are by Devaulx; they were 
immortalized last year, in a Revue 
at the Palais Royal Theatre. 

‘ All safe after our drive, and none 
the worse for a rapid toilette. Pot- 
luck, you know; don’t expect or- 
tolans and Romanée. Let me see; 
Potage Printannier, very good 
soup, too, though the name be 
somewhat unseasonable; cotelettes 
a la soubisse; poulet aux huitres, 
roast quails, orange jelly, as much 
St. Julien as you can drink, 
Imagine yourself on Robinson Cru- 
soe’s island, or in some other 
barbarous place where fish and 
champagne Sore never penetrated 
(we are a long way from every- 
thing), and make the best of what 
you have.’ 

‘Don’t be afraid; a potlet aur 
huitres is a dinner in itself, and I 
am hungry enough just now to eat 
a tomcat without stopping to cut 
the claws off.’ 


‘Will you take any more grapes ? 
Or any more juice of the grape? 
Decidedly we both feel better than 
we did an hour ago. What shall 
we do to wind up ourday? Will 
you do me the deren to accept a 
suit of mine for the evening (with 
the present fashions, anybody can 
wear anybody else’s clothes when 
there is not more than half a foot 
difference in height or breadth), and 
shall we patronize the Opera? shall 
we help. the well-drilled claque to 
Galond Malle. Crivelli when 

Pour sauver une téte si chere 

Elle crie plus fort qu a U ordinaire ; 
or would you prefer the sentimental 
comedy of the Gymnase? You 
shall see an English old maid 
walking about with a gun and a 
fishing-rod, and without a tournure, 

ulverising French to the great de- 
ight of the Parisians generally, and 
two foreign ladies of rank pulling 
caps for a vagabond artist, to the 
articular delight of the Paris Bo- 
mia. Or do you go in for the se- 
verely classic? There is Latour St. 
Ybars’ syncopated tragedy of Rose- 
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monde, which has the immense 
merit of only one act. The bar- 


baric conqueror presents his-wife- 
captive with her father’s skull for 
a drinking cup. She repays this 
delicate attention by, compassing 
his assassination, and then poisons 
herself to make all square: very 
horrible, doubtless. They say that 
Rachel, who is a pretty tough sub- 
ject, is disgusted at it; but she 
plays the part, and of course every 
one goes to see her in it. No? You 
are tired, and would rather stay 
here quietly and smoke a few more 
cigars. I am precisely of your 
opinion, and we shall then be able 
to contiaue our subject in another 
Way. You used to like doing things 
up thoroughly; at Rome I re- 
member you would pass half the 
night reading about what you had 
seen that day, or were to see the 
next. Well then, first by way of a 
bonne bouche to begin with, here is 
a little bit of statistics about the 
Place du Carrousel. To put it in 
its present condition (after the 
houses had been cleared away), it 
was requisite to cart off 45,000 
cubic metres of earth (the metre of 
length is three inches and a fraction 
over a yard, you remember), pave a 
surface of 34,000 square metres, and 
lay down 500 metres of gutter. 

‘ Here are some triflés of antiqua- 
rian lore to follow respecting that 
very muddy locality where we com- 
menced our wanderings, and from 
which so many small apologies for 
streets have been obliterated. There 
was the Rue St. Nicaise, which 
took its name from the chapel at- 
tached to the Hospital of the 
Quinze-Vingts, (founded by Louis 
1X., whence the Rue St. Louis ad- 
joining.) There were famous hotels 
here in old times, De Roquelaure, 
De Coigny, where the revolutionary 


committees sat; Elbcuf, where 
Cambacéres lived. Here, too, in 


1800, was Napoleon, First Consul, 
well-nigh blown up by the infernal 
machine as he loft the Tuileries to 
hear an oratorio of Haydn’s at the 
Opera. Bits of this street were 


cut off at different times (it never 
was a long one), till but an insigni- 
ficant fragment remained; that too 
has now been swept away. 

‘ The Rue de l’Echelle was formed 
in Louis XIII.’s time from land 
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under the bishop’s jurisdiction, and 
owes its name to the echelle pati- 
bulaire, by which such land was 
marked. It was at the corner of 
this street, and the Place du Petit 
Carrousel, that Louis X VI. and his 
two children lost a precious hour in 
waiting for the queen, who had lost 
herself on the other side of the 
river. 

‘The Rue de Rohan, so called from 
the Cardina] Rohan, grand-almoner 
and ex-officio superior of the hospi- 
tal aforesaid, was opened in 1779, 
across the site of the hospital. You 
remember the old motto of the 
family— Roi ne puis, Duc ne daigne, 
Rohan je suis. In the first Revo- 
lution its name was changed to Mar- 
ceau, after the General. The origi- 
nal name was restored in 1814. 

* You see every step among these 
ruins and removals is full of historic 
interest. Now, take up that map 
of Paris. Pass a moment to the 


other side of the Rue St. Honoré, 
where another batch of streets and 
alleys are to be suppressed, making 
way for a new street, to strike the 
Boulevard des Capucines near the 


angle of the Rue de la Paix. One 
of these is the Rue des Frondeurs, 
once a lane outside the city wall, 
where little boys used to play with 
their slings, little thinking that 
their sport was to give name to 
acivil war. This is the locality of 
the Butte St. Roch, a swine market 
in old times, where, in 1429, the 
Maid of Orleans, marching from 
Monceau (an immense way off in 
the country then) assaulted the city, 
and was wounded in the leg by a 
crossbow shaft, but fought on for 
all that, encouraging her men to 
throw faggots into the ditch, till 
Y fust le Duc d’Alengon 
Pour la contraindre a s’en venir, 

as the rhyming chronicler Martial 
d’Auvergne tells us. A little fur- 
ther east, adjoining the Rue Riche- 
lieu, is cathe suppressed street, 
with more modern recollections at- 
tached to it, the Rue de Jeannison, 
existing since 1638 as the Rue des 
Boucheries, but receiving its new 
appellation in 1831, from one of the 
‘heroes of July,’ who was killed 

ere. 

‘Now, turn amoment to this mere 
old guide-book statement, about the 
other end of the Rue Rivoli, near 
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the Hotel de Ville, where they 
were already demolishing in 1851. 
‘Seventy-five unseemly houses 
have been pulled down in the Rue 
de la Tixanderie ; the city has paid 
3,793,393 francs for them to the 
owners. Among the historical re- 
mains comprised in this great demo- 
lition is the Hétel de Sicile, or 
d’ Anjou, inhabited in the fourteenth 
century by Louis XI., Duke of 
Anjou, and King of Naples, Sicily, 
an Arragon ; » os two hotels, the 
property of Jacques de Bourbon, 
Constable of France, and inhabited 
by Blanche de Navarre in 1391. A 
house inhabited by Scarron and his 
wife (Madame de Maintenon) has 
also disappeared.’ 

‘How pregnant is every word of 
this brief paragraph ! 

‘There has just been a book writ- 
ten about the restoration of the Hétel 
de Ville. I suppose two or three 
might be written about those of the 
Louvre (the north wing of which, b 
the way, will not be completed til 
the end of next year, if then, but 
they hope to have the scaffolding 
cleared away by Exhibition time). 
There really is no end to the sub- 
ject, especially as it receives con- 
tinual additions. A review of eight 
quarto pages or more is published 
every fortnight (La Revue Muni- 
cipale), with the significant motto, 
Lutetia non Urbs sed Orbis, which 
scarcely treats of anything else. 

‘Now, oblige me by looking at 
these other maps, or rather plans, 
not of what Paris is, but of what it 
is to be; and you will soon see the 
truth of what I told you, that the 
new Rue Rivoli is not only a frag- 
ment of the improvements of the 
city, but a mere Regent of the im- 
provements in that one quarter of 
the city. 

‘There you see the much-talked-of 
Boulevard du Centre, the prolonga- 
tion of the Boulevard de Strasbourg, 
as it will run down between the 
Rues St. Denis and St. Martin, into 
the Place du Chatelet. On the west 
of this place that red square indi- 
cates the new post-office, which cuts 
off the end of the Rue St. Germain 
l’Auxerrois, and suppresses two or 
three alleys. From the junction of 
the Rues St. Denis and Rivolia new 
street will run north-westerly to the 
Halles Centrales (about which we 
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might talk some time, but it is too 
long a digression to make with this 
big map imeonveniently open be- 
tween us), and from the north-wes- 
terly corner of the Halles another 
transverse street will run to the 
south-easterly corner of the Place 
de la Bourse. This you see will be 
cut by a grand street running north 
and south from the Place du Louvre 
to the Boulevard Poissoniére, and 
this again by two others running 
easterly to the new Boulevard du 
Centre, one starting from the angle 
aforesaid of the Place de la Bourse, 
the other continuing (from the op- 
posite side of the Place des Victoires) 
the line of the Rue Neuve des Petits 
Champs. All good-sized streets, you 
see, wider for instance than the Rue 
de la Banque. There is talk too of 
widening the Rue Neuve des Petits 
Champs proportionally, but whether 
it has got beyond talk I cannot 
aan say. Three of these new 
streets cut one another in the same 
place, absorbing in their junction the 
whole length of the little Rue Soly. 
* Don’t yu want to take breath 
after this and to take a little some- 
thing stronger too? Do you wonder 
the municipality talk of having five 
years’ work before them P 
‘ A long breath then, and astrong 
grog, and we start afresh. This 
one will be sooner despatched—the 
Barriere de l’Etoile. There you 
see the Boulevard de I’ Impératrice 
swallowing up as it starts the Cité 
de la Rochejacquelin at a mouthful. 
Here is another fine avenue to run 
Passy-ward, right through the centre 
of the Hippodrome ; and northward 
you observe that the Cité de I’ Etoile 
and the Ronde du Roule are to be 
absorbed into the Place de |’ Etoile, 
which spreads all round to nearly 
double its present dimensions. 
‘Oblige me by unrolling once 
more the map of Paris. Look at 
the Madeleine, and then cast your 
9 towards the Barriere Monceau. 
ou see the Boulevard Malsherbes 
and the Rue Malsherbes are in a 
straight line, only there is a pretty 
solid batch of masonry between 
them. Now they are to be united, 
or in other words the Boulevard, 
which consists of only two or three 
houses at present, is to be prolonged 
to the Barrier, and then outside you 
see a new street or avenue runs to 
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Neuilly, nearly in the line of the 
Rue de Constantinople. And now 
—but you look sleepy.’ 

‘Excuse me, I feel just the least 
bit muddled. I don’t want to look 
at any more maps.’ 

‘Then shall I tell you how foreign 
visitors are made to do honour to 
Napoleon’s tomb by catching cold 
there ?” 

‘No; I only want to ask you a 
question or two about the modus 
operandi of the improvements. Who 
does all this? The Municipal 
Council ?” 

‘They call it the Municipal Com- 
mission now. It used to be the 
Council when it was elected.’ 

‘And now the Emperor appoints 
it. For life ?’ 

‘Or quam diu bene se gesserint 
probably. There are thirty-six of 
these gentlemen ; the list comprises 
lawyers, doctors, politicians (if the 
species can be said to exist here at 
present), scientific men, business 
men, and artists— Delacroix, the 
painter, for one.’ 

* And who pays for all this?” 

‘ Generally the state one-third, 
and the city two-thirds. How they 
pay for it is a question.’ 

‘Which I will not ask you to- 
night, but I should like to know 
something of the system according 
to which the owners of buildings 
appropriated for the improvements 
are compensated.’ 

‘It is done on the most liberal 
scale. Just fancy such a question 
as this being discussed or thought 
of. A man has a house which brings 
him 5000 francs income: Is he com- 
pletely compensated by being paid 
100,000 frances down? ‘ No,’ says 
one authority on such matters, ‘ for 
the investment of his funds has been 
disturbed. He ought to have ten 
per cent. extra for the risk he is 
obliged to run in reinvesting them.’ 
I can appreciate your incredulous 
look (myself non ignarus mali)—who 
have been used to see a city begin by 
taking all the property, and then tax 
the owner heavily for the increased 
value conferred by the improvement 
on the rest. But recolleet that 
almost all the burthens in France 
fall upon the land. It is nearly or 
quite as bad as when Voltaire wrote 
his Homme aux Quarante Ecus. 
There is no personal tax except a 
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comparatively small impot mobilier. 
So it is but reasonable that landed 
proprietors should be well treated 
in some respects. And the city can 
afford to be generous, as it actually 
gains by the improvements—the 
portion of the purchased property 
which remains after the new street 
is opened through it frequently be- 
coming more valuable than the 
whole was before.’ 

‘Well that will do for to-night. 
Have you any — sous in this 
part of the world?” 

‘Plenty round the corner. You 
shall have one at the door in three 
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minutes. Good-bye, old fellow. 
Don’t be too downcast when you 
compare French improvements with 
Anglo-Saxon ones. Some day we 
will look at the other side of the 
account.’ 


Just as I am copying the above, 
the usual posters announce the 
masked balls this year at the usual 
place. It appears then that there 
are some limits even to the power 
of Napoleon ITI.! 


Faubourg St. Germain, 
Dec, 4, 1854. 


A SECOND BATCH OF DANISH BALLADS. 


ROUND the rugged frame of 
the ancient ballad which we are 
about to submit to the consideration 
of our readers, Oehlenschlager has 
thrown a mantle,so delicately woven, 
so brilliant with sparkling gems and 
artistic embroidery, that we almost 
fear to present the chant in all its 
naked and unadorned rudeness. 


To = without a metaphor, the 


great Scandinavian has written a 
oem in ottava rima, based on the 
ollowing ballad. Those who are 
ignorant of Danish may find a Ger- 
man translation (by the author) in 
the Teutonic edition of his works ; 
and those who are unacquainted with 
both these languages must remain 
contented with our literal version of 
the original ballad. 

To students of Comparative My- 
thology the mention of the feather- 
dresses in our visé will recal the in- 
cident in the tale of ‘Hasan of El- 
Basrah,’* where the damsel, who 
‘surpassed the branches in the 
beauty of her bending motions,’ 
found the apparel of radiant 
pumere. ‘and opened it, and took 

er children in her bosom; after 
which she wrapped herself in it, and 
became a bird, by the power of God, 
to whom be ascribed might and 
glory!’ And then flew far away to 


her own beloved land. Mr. Lane 
mentions an identical legend in the 
romance of Seyf Zu-l-Yezen, and 
quotes from Trébutien a notice of a 
similar incident in one of the tales of 
Museus. Compare also the stories 
of the ‘ Mermaid-wife’ in Keightley’s 
Fairy Mythology, and the legend 
of the ‘Lady of Gollerus’ in Mr. 
Croker’s work on Irish Fairy lore.t 
In many lands the simple daisy 
trembles like a star on her delicate 
stem; the wild rose breathes her per- 
fume ; the lilies, dew-laden, dwell in 
retiring purity among the shadows 
of their valley. Modified slightly, 
these wild-flowers all are by the in- 
fluences of various soils and climates ; 
but still they rest essentially the 
same. Even so the artless popular 
songs, ballads, and legends of many 
lands agree with considerable fre- 
quency ; while the polished and ar- 
tificial productions of the versifiers 
who wrought for the upper classes 
of society, are found (like rare and 
delicate hot-house plants) to vary 
widely according to the caprice of 
fashion and the plenitude of wealth. 

We have often thought that nearly 
identical lays and legends may be 
developed in different countries with- 
out the slightest connexion in blood, 
language, or otherwise, having ever 


* The Thousand and One Nights. By E. W. Lane. Vol. iii., pp. 408, 434. 
+ And see the Norwegian tale of ‘The Herdboy,’ Thorpe’s Yuletide Stories, 
. 83. Odin’s wife had a feather-dress. Freyia possessed a falcon’s plumage : the giant 


iassi had an eagle's. 


(See the Eddaic myth of Jdwna and her Apples.) 


See also 


the saga of Volundr, touching the three Valkyriur, with their swan-plumages, and 


Velint’s manufacture of a feather dress. 
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existed between the respective in- 
habitants, in obedience to the neces- 
sary laws and requirements of the 
human mind and heart. Lunatics 
and lovers in every land will create 
similar myths. The madman, 
whether he be French, German, or 
English, will often declare that all 
his friends have entered into a con- 
spiracy against his life; and your 
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love-lorn swains in every country 
will indulge in dreams regardin 

their divine mistresses, which woul 

no doubt, if carefully examined, be 
found to possess a considerable simi- 
larity. We throw this out merely 
to indicate a possible explanation of 
aremarkable phenomenon ; and now 


beg leave to produce the first of our 
ballads. 


GERMAND GLADENSVEND.* 


King OLaF and our sweet young Queen were birling at the board, 
And many a song of joy they sang adown the gloomy fiord. 

King Oar and our sweet young Queen, they sail the salt sea foam : 
Ah, blessed were they both if she had stayed within her home. 

For lo! the ship in sudden calm while yet the land was nigh : 

The wild Death-raven came ; he rushed in darkness down the sky. 
Outspake the King, ‘The galley’s keel is grappling with a trold : 

A wind, a wind, thou raven! I'll give thee store of gold.’ 

Then cried the Queen, ‘O raven, if thou save us from the sea, 


I'll give my gold and silver all, ay, fifteen pounds to thee.’ 





‘ But J have gold and silver store—a foolish Queen art thou : 
Yet give me what's below thy belt, and I will save thee now.’ 


‘T'll give you all below my belt—TI’ve only little keys ; 

God send me soon alive to land, I'll make you more than these.’ 
And then she took her little keys and cast them on the board ; 
Away the wild Death-raven flew, so joyous at her word. 


They sail to land: upon the strand the Queen doth wail in woe, 
For GERMAND GLADENSVEND hath stirred the golden belt below. 
Five months had hardly gone away, the dew was in the air, 

The Queen went to her bower and she bore a son so fair. 


She bore him in the eventide ; they christened him at night— 

They called him GERMAND GLADENSVEND ; they hid him while they might. 
And fostered many a winter—ay, winters nine was he ; 

And thus he grew a gallant boy as ever eyes will see. 


And O if you had seen him on his warhorse pawing proudly ; 
And O if you had heard the Queen lamenting for him loudly !— 
‘ Dear mother mine, I pray thee, now tell the truth to me, 
Why are thy wailings bitter when I come forth to thee ? 


‘O well for thee my wail may be, my heart may well be cold, 

Or ever thou wert born I gave thy life unto the Trold.’ 

‘ Now hearken, dear, dear mother mine, and leave thy sore annoy ; 
The life that Gop hath given me no demon dare destroy. 


"Twas on a Thursday morning, and the autumn sun was beaming : 
The lady’s door was open wide—there came a ghastly screaming : 
Then came a loathly vulture in; beside the Queen sat he : 
‘Remember, noble lady, what you promised unto me.’ 


She swore by Gop, she swore by CHRIST, she swore by all may be, 
That neither son nor daughter then nor ever before had she. 

The loathly vulture gave a scream, and fast he flew away :— 

‘O where is GERMAND GLADENSVEND, he now is mine for aye.’ 


When GERMAND grew to fifteen years he longed to love a may : 
The King of England’s daughter she was fairer than the day. 
He thought upon the maiden, and his heart was sore the while : 
‘How may I come across the waves unto that seagirt isle ?+ 


And it was GERMAND GLADENSVEND, he wrapt his mantle round, 
And up within the hall so high his mother dear he found. 

And in came GERMAND GLADENSVEND—was clad i’ the scarlet fine— 
*O lend me thou thy feathers now, I’ll fly across the brine.’ 





* Danske Viser, i. 186. Gladensvend means the joyous youth or swain, 


+ Til den omflydte 6. 
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‘My feather-dress is hung on high, the plumes are drooping low, 
And if you fare to foreign lands, I’ll see you nevermo. 

The wings are wide, but see, the side is dank with rain and spray, 
I'll make you, dear, another, if I see a summer day.’ 


But im the feather-dress he flew above the brine away : 

And, oh, the wild death-raven was biding near the bay ; 

O up he flew and down he flew, on bravely like the wind ; 

He scarce was half across the sound when he heard a yell behind.— 


*You'’re welcome, GERMAND GLADENSVEND, where have you been so long ? 
Why, when your mother sold her son he wasn’t half so strong !’ 

*O let me fly, O let me fare unto my darling’s home, 

T’'ll come agen to thee, and then we'll fight above the foam.’ 


‘ And wilt thou leave me for thy love ? 


Tl set a mark on thee, 


And then among the noble knights thou may’st remember me.’ 
The raven tore his right eye out; drank half his blood away : 
Then GERMAND to his lady flew—his love was strong for aye. 


Unto the lady’s bower, all gory-pale he came : 

A fear came on the maidens—right soon they ceased their game ; 
A fear came on the maidens—in silence sat they all ; 

The lady threw her work away and wrung her fingers small. 


‘Oh, dear, dear GERMAND GLADENSVEND! where have vou been to-night ? 


The clothes you wore are stiff with gore, your cheeks 2 


» ghastly white. — 


‘ Farewell thou darling ADELINE—I now must fly away ; 
The Demon soon will take my life—he tore my eye to-day.’ 


She took a silver-mounted comb, and then she combed his hair ; 
For every hair she combed the tears fell from her eyes so fair. 
For every hair she smoothened down hot tears fell on the floor : 
She cursed the mother who had caused him woe for evermore. 


And it was Lady Apetine—she kist her lover's brow: 
‘Cursed be thine evil mother, her sin will slay thee now.’— 

‘ Now hearken, dear may ADELINE, and hold her not in hate ; 
What power had she? for every man must fall before his fate.’ 


He set him in his feather-dress ; anigh the clouds he came : 

She found a dress and followed him—out flashed her sword of flame— 
‘ Now turn thee, dear may ADELINE, fly after me no more : 

Thy bower-gate is open wide, thy keys are on the floor.’ 


* My bower-gate is open wide, my keys are on the floor, 

But ever anigh to thee I'll fly, for O thy heart is sore. 

And every bird she saw and met, she drove him down to die, 
But the loathly wild Death-raven she could never come anigh. 


It was the Lady ADELINE flew down upon the strand : 

Was nought of GERMAND GLADENSVEND but a hot and gory hand : 
She sprang to seek the raven, flew in rage around the sky, 

And east she flew and west she flew—‘The raven now shall die.’ 


And every bird she came anear she left him in his gore— 

She met the wild Death-raven and she hewed his heart in four : 
She flew until she died of woe, far on the wold away ; 

It was for GERMAND GLADENSVEND she gave her joy for aye. 


In the note to his translation of 
the following wonderful little ballad, 
Grimm mentions a Swedish Visa, 
‘of Hilla Lilla, who wails over her 
brother’s hard treatment’ (som 
klagar ofwer sin Broders harda 
Medfart) which bears considerable 
analogy to our Danish production. 
A lady and her lover wander away 
below the Linden leaves of the forest. 
But she exclaims that she hears the 
hoof-beats of her father’s horses. 


Hildebrand (the lover) slays five of 
the lady’s brothers and her father: 

but then, as soon as she utters her 
lover’s name, he falls dead before 
the sword of the surviving brother. 
The brother drags her away by her 
golden hair; flings her into a cavern 
full of se ents ; and finally disposes 
of the lady for a new bell, which he 
hangs up in the tower at Dalby. 

_ “bell ings out and the maiden 
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HELLALYLE AND HILDEBRAND.* 


She sat in her bower, with eyes of flame, 
(My sorrow is known to God alone.) 
Bending over the broidery frame, 
(And oh there liveth none to whom my 
sorrow may be told.) 


And where the red gold ought to shine, 
She broiders there wi’ the silken twine. 


And where the silken twine should be, 
She lays the golden broiderie. 


In they come to the Queen so fair :— 
‘Proud Hetia so wildly is broidering 
there.’ 


The Queen she wrapt her furs around : 
Strode on till HELLALYLE she found. 


‘Hearken, Hetua, with speed you sew, 
But aii astray your neeld doth go.’ 


‘Ah well my neeld may go astray, 
For I am lost in woe for aye. 


My father was lord of the land by his 
sword, 

And knights of renown were the slaves 
at his board. 


My father gave me a glorious guard : 

Twelve noble knights were my watch 
and ward. 

Eleven daily served me well, 

But oh, I loved the last—I fell. 


My true-love’s name was HILDEBRAND, 
And he was Prince of Engelland.+ 


Scarce came to my bower that knight so 
bold, 
When all was to my father told. 


Oh if you heard my father’s shout— 
‘Champions! on with your armour 
stout ! 


‘See that your swords and shields be 
right, 
HILDEBRAND, He is a lord of might.” 


They stood at the door with spear and 
shield : 

‘Up, Lord HitpeBranD! out and yield!’ 

He kissed me then mine eyes above :— 

‘Say never my name, thou darling love.’ 

Out of the door Lord HipEspRanp 
sprang ; 

Around his head the sword he swang. 

In gore they soon were lying there, 

My seven brothers with golden hair. 


My youngest brother was battling near, 
And O in my heart’ 1 held him dear. 


And soI screamed, ‘Lord HILDEBRAND, 
For Gop's dear love now hold thy hand! 


O let him live—my youngest brother, 
He'll bear the tidings to my mother.’ 
And, while I spake Lord HiLpEBRAND, 
With eight wounds sunk upon the sand. 


* Danske Viser, iii., 353. 


Hellalyle and Hildebrand. 


+ England. 
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My brother bound me by the hair: 
I hung at the heels of his frantic mare. 


There was not a stone, there was not a 
root, 
But I left it a piece of my shattered foot. 
There was not a bough we passed that 
day, 
But it tore a piece of my bosom away. 
The deep ice-rivers were red with gore, 
As over them we and the wild horse tore. 
And when to the castle we came anigh, 
My mother stood in misery. 
My brother he built a tower strong, 
Sharp thorns he laid on the floor along. 
He stript me to my silken sark, 
He cast me on thorns so keen and stark. 
And, oh, wherever my hands were 
thrown 
The horrible thorns empierced the bone. 
And, oh, wherever I screaming stood, 
Their piercing daggers were dyed with 
blood. 
My brotiier wished me in the grave, 
My mother would sell me for a slave. 
And soon they sold me for a bell : 
In Mary’s tower they hung it well. 
The bell rang out, and rang again : 
My mother’s bosom brast in twain.’— 
Or ever she told of all her teen 
(My sorrow is known to God alone,) 
Dead she fell before the Queen. 
(And oh there liveth none to whom my 
sorrow may be told.) 


In his introduction to our next 
ballad, the Reverend Master Vedel 
thus expresseth himself: ‘ Every- 
thing stood in a manifest hostility, 
in the old days, with just such mu- 
tual strife and homicide [as are dis- 
played in the production which our 
ge readers are about to peruse. | 
Men knew little of law or right, or 
therewith how to transact their 
businesses. Each one avenged his 
woe on the other, when he saw the 
best elbow-room thereto. (Naar 
han saae sig bedst Raaderum dertil.) 


THE TWO SISTERS.{ 
Unto her sister, said a may, 
‘ And when will be your bridal day?” 


*T will not marry,’ the sister saith, 
‘Before I venge my father’s death.’ 


‘ And howshall we venge our father’s fall ? 
Nor sword nor shield is on the wall.’ 


‘The yeomen here are brave and true, 
They il send us swords and armour new.’ 


t Danske Viser, iv., 34 
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Then from their collars and capes so wide 

They made them robes for knights of 
pride. 

They belted on their brands so bright ; 

They gallopedaway thro’ the dreary night. 

They came to the gate of the castle fair ; 

Lord ERLAND’s lady was standing there. 

* Dame ERLAND, hail !’ the maidens call, 

‘ And is thy lord within the hall ? 

*‘ Ay, there in the hall, with his com- 
rades bold, 

Lord Ex.anp is quaffing the wine so old.’ 

The maidens came within the hall : 

Lord ERLAND rose before them all. 

Lord ERLAND smote the cushion blue : 

‘Young champions! wineandrestfor you.’ 

‘ Nor weary-worn nor sick at heart, 

We'll quaff your wine before we part.’ 

‘ Do ladies slumber by your sides ? 

Or do ye roam to win ye brides 

‘No ladies are within our home ; 

Away to win us love we roam.’ 

‘ And hearken now,’ Lord ERLAND says, 

‘I know two wealthy orphan mays.’ 

‘ And have the mays a golden store ? 

You should have won them long before.’ 

‘The mays a man like me could win, 

But then I dare not for my sin. 

‘ Last year I sent their sire to hell : 

Their mother loved me far too well.’ 

‘You foully slew our noble sire, 

But mother! Now we slay the liar.’ 

Like women out their swords they drew ; 

Like men upon their foe they flew. 

They clove him smaller, in two attacks, 

Than chips that fly froma woodman’s axe. 

They sorely wept, the maidens twain, 

When to their priest they went again. 

‘Three Fridays on water and bread,’ he 
saith, 

*Do penance for Lord ERLAND’s death.’ 


The omqued or burden of the fol- 
lowing touching little ballad is singu- 
larly well adapted to the subject— 
Jeg gider ikke levet, saa leenges mig. 
I care not for life, so weary am I. 

THE DESPAIR.* 
A lady serves in the king’s castell: 
The King hath loved her beauty well. 


She wrapt a mantle round her head, 
And into the stone-room} away she sped. 


Into the room she went, and there 
Two sweet little sons in woe she bare. 


* Fortvivlelsen. 
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She swathed her sons i’ the linen fine, 
She laid them down in a golden shrine. 


She wrote on the lid of the shrine around, 

Within the palace their father is found, 

And on the base she graveth so : 

Their mother is lying the waves below. 

She wrapt her round in a mantle of blue, 

And down to the strand by the field she 
flew. 

She laid the shrine on the waves so blue, 

‘Gop FATHER bend his eyes on you!’ 

She opened out her hair so bright, 

Sank down a wave as dark as night. 

A raven rushed along the wind, 

The gate of the castle he came behind. 


He came upon the castle gate, 

He sang and sang the lady’s fate. 

The king he took his mantle grey, 

And down to the strand he strode away. 


And when he came upon the strand, 

The shrine was floating in to land. 

He held in his hand the shrine of gold, 

The beautiful boys were dead and cold. 

On the lid of the shrine was written 
around, 

Within the palace their father is found. 


On the base of theshrine it was graven so: 

Their mother is lying the waves below. 

He dug a grave with his sword in the 
sand, 

He scooped up the mould with a trem- 
bling hand. 


He dug the grave both deep and wide, 
And laid the little ones side by side. 

He set his sword against a stone, 

The sharp point made his heart to moan. 


He set his sword against the earth, 
Behind his back the steel came forth. 


In the Danish ballads, the three 
most wonder-working agents are 
runes, music, and a lady’s kiss; re- 
spectively the expressions ofthought, 
feeling, and passion. We have al- 
ready seen, in our ballad of The 
Mournful Marriage,t an instance of 
the magical power of the latter. The 
might of music, like the singing of 
the Mariner m the romance of The 
Conde Arnaldos, draws every bird 
in the grove to song; the torrent 
pauses in its headlong career; the 
fishes move their tails and fins in 
ecstasy ;§ the merman is constrained 
by the sweet harping of Sir Peder to 


Danske Viser, iii., 373. 


+ The stone-room (Stenstuen) is the apartment to which Danish ballad-heroines 
retire immediately before their accouchements. 


t Fraser's Magazine, June, 1852, 


§ Elverhéi. Danske Viser, i., 235. 
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leave his cavern, and restore the 
knight’s affianced maiden, with all 
her sisters, whom the said Havmand 
had drawn down to the blue 
depths of his ocean;* and more 
wondrous still, the betrayed and de- 
serted maiden, by sounding a single 
chord on her harp, wins her delighted 
lover to a lasting and honourable 
affection. tf But the mysterious 
might of runes has a lordlier sway. 
When duly graven, a runic inscrip- 
tion can draw ghosts from their 
tombs, save ships from storms, ren- 
der warriors invincible, cure diseases, 
detect poison, stay conflagrations, 
cause the meadows to flower, and 
bring leaves on the _barrenest 
branches. And in the following bal- 
lad we have an illustration of yet 
another instance of their magical 
ower. The purest maidens, it was 
Solieved, could be maddened into an 
irresistible passion for the caster of 
these wondrous letters. The runes 
were sometimes (as in our ballad) 
placed upon the maiden’s path, and 
occasionally carved upon an apple, 
and flung into her lap. Singular 
embarrassments (see the ballad of 
Ridder Stig and Findal, and Hertz’s 
drama of Swayne Dyring’s House) 
sometimes occurred, owing to the 
vehicle of the charm having taken a 
devious direction, and fallen upon 
the person of the wrong lady. 


KING WALDMAR AND HIS SISTER. 


King Waldmar and Sophie the Queen in 
the hall: 

(O Kirstenlyle was pure and mild.) 

Of the sweet little Kirsten their words 
are all. 

(And she could read the runes sograndly.) 


* Harpens Kraft. Danske Viser, i., 
+ Signelille. Danske Viser, iv. 105. 
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‘Dane-King, now hearken, dear lord 
mine ! 

And wilt thou give Buris the little Kir- 
stine ? 

Asisterthou hast—I’ve a brotherso bold: 

The lordliest wedding this year shall we 
hold.’ 


*O never, so long as I live in the land, 
Shall a horse-thief win my sister's hand, 
She’s fairer than gold without alloy : 
Lord Buris is like a stable-boy.’ 


The Queen asa corpse grew pale to see :— 

‘ My noble Lord, why mockest thoume?” 

The Queen she smiteth her hand on the 
board :— 

‘I swear by my soul to avenge thy word.’ 

King Waldmar away to the wars doth 
fare :— 

Lord Buris hath all the land in care. 

The King rode forth from the land away, 

With champions more than my tongue 
can say. 

Ay, many a knight to his Lord was near, 

And he gave her away—the mirror so 
clear, 

To a prince of power, a noble knight, 

He gave his sister, the lady bright. 

Queen Sophie and Buris they sate by 
the board : 

She thought in her heart of King Wald- 
mar’s word. 


‘Hearken, Lord Buris, 
mine, 
Seduce King Waldmar’s sister fine.’ 


dear brother 


Lord Buris gazed in his sister’s eyes :— 
‘ Dear sister, what do you now advise ? 

T never will do a deed so base, 

Within my heart is her sweet pale face. 


Queen Sophie struck with her hand on 
the board :— 
‘Itellthee, thou coward, obey my word. 


Around him Lord Buris a mantle throws, 
Away to the Lady Kirstine he goes. 
And late and early Lord Buris strove, 
But he never could win that lady’s love. 
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t Here is a literal translation of a song relating to the supernatural powers 
possessed by twelve northern warriors, in consequence of their familiarity with runic 


incantation :— 


‘On Dovrefjeld, in Norway, lay the champions without sorrow. 
guide our runes if we ourselves may not ?) 


(But who shall 
There was so many a champion bold: 


the twelve were all Queen Ingeborg’s brothers. The first could turn the tempest 
with his hand ; the second could still the rushing water; the third fared under the 
water like a fish ; the fourth wants never meat upon his dish; the fifth could play 
the gold harp so that all who heard him danced; the sixth blew in his gilded horn 
(Lur) so that all who heard it must tremble therefor; the seventh could go under 
the earth; the eighth could dance on the blue billows; the ninth bound all the 
beasts in the straw; the tenth needed never to sleep the sleep; the eleventh bound 
the dragon that lay in the grass, ay, all he would have that could he gain; the 
twelfth was so wise a man that he knew what happened in foreign lands. This I 
say in certainty and truth, their like is not found in Norway’s land. I will tell you 


with one word, their like is not found on this earth.’—Kiemperne paa Dovrefjeld. 
Danske Viser, i. 308. 
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‘O shame, Lord Buris, to seek my fall ! 
And how will you hearmy brother’s call ?” 


Lord Buris dumb and pale departs : 
He loves her in his heart of hearts. 
Around him a mantle of red he throws, 
And on to Sophie the Queen he goes. 


‘The maiden is pure all mays above, 
No knight will ever win her love.’ 


‘ And thou to be a lady’s knight, 
And never read the runes of might ? 


‘Dishonour to my lord I spurn, 

And nought of your runes I care to learn, 

King Waldmar left me his land and bis 
reali, 

And shall I his sister with shame o’er- 
whelm ?” 


‘T’ll write the runes upon thy hand, : 
And thou shalt yield to my command, 


He flung the runes upon the road 
That led to the little Kirstine’s abode. 


Ah Kirsten’s heart was full of woe, 
But on to Lord Buris the may must go. 


She tapped at his door, all under skin :— 
‘Stand up, Lord Buris, and let me in,’ 


Upstood Lord Buris in mantle red, 

And in he locked the lovely maid. 

That night she lay by her lover's side, 

For ever in sorrow and shame to bide. 

The summer and autumn had passed so 
well, 

And Kirstine’s bosom began to swell. 

She spake unto a serving-may :— 

‘Come to the stone-room, dear, away. 

And let five ladies come to me, 

And nought of their love the Queen must 
see. 


And then Kirstine to her page doth 
call :— 
‘Go bring Lord Buris from the hall.’ 


Lord Buris to the bower doth go, 
Their words were full of bitter woe. 
Within his arms the mourner lay, 
And both in sorrow swooned away. 


And soon the year had passed agen, 

And home King Waldmar marched his 
men. 

Within the door King Waldmar came : 

He saw Queen Sophie's eyne of flame. 

Over his shoulder he looked away :— 

‘How is my darling sister, say 


Queen Sophie laughed a laugh of hell :— 
‘Three months ago the girl was well : 
She hath no fear of shame upon her, 
She gave my warning foul dishonour. 
But were I Queen of Denmark now, 

Td train the maidens better, I trow. 
She went tothe room of stone, defiled, 
And there she bore a little child.’ 
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King Waldmar’s heart was heavy and 


sore :— 


‘But I will take thy word no more.” 


‘I swear, O King, by the Lorp that 
made me, 
Unto her lying-in she bade me.’ 


The King outspake to champions five :— 
‘Go bring my sister here belive.’ 

They galloped away as Waldmar bade : 
The knights had rather all been dead, 
They smote the portal under skin :— 
‘O little Kirstine, now let us in.’ 


Then came to the door the maidens 
all :— 
‘We pray your leave to see the hall.’ 


‘ Ay, into the stone-room ye may go, 
For none hath borne a babe, we know.’ 


Then spake Lord Peder in mournful 
mood : 
‘Gop, make the maidens’ answer good !’ 


‘Up, Kirsten! on with your robe so 
bright, 

And come to your brother, the King, 
to-night. 

Your rich array, and no delay : 

The King hath come from the wars away.’ 


‘To wear my crown of gold so red, * 

And to ride this evening, will drive me 
dead. 

O, swathe my daughter o’er and o’er ; 

She’ll never see her mother more ; 

And bring her to the font to-morrow ;— 

My God! her fate is full of sorrow. 

And call the baby Ingerlyle— 

Ah, woe! my fate is dark and vile!’ 


Kirsten spake to a carline old: 

‘ Bring thou here my shrine of gold.’ 
Then out she let the treasure fall, 

And gave it among her maidens all. 
But first and last to the carline old 

She gave the choice of her store of gold, 
She gave the gold to that carline mild, 
To guard, and teach, and love the child, 


‘QO, maidens,— dear, dear maidens 
bright, 

How can I ride my horse to-night? 

And now may every mortal see, 

A ride by night is death to me.’ 

They lifted her up on the barb so bold; 

Her hair shone softer than fine spun gold. 


They came to the bridge before the hall; 

Adown she fell, with a deadening fall. 

The Queen, who stood at the window, 

laughed, 
Kirsten’s 

quaffed. 

Young Knid unto his lady came: 

‘Be strong, O lady, in Jesvu’s name.’ 

They lifted her up on the bridge so 

broad :— 
“Weleave theenow in the hands of God.’ 


shame and woe she 


And 
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She crossed herself at the door of the 
hall :-— 

‘Thou dear, rich Christ, O, hear my 
call!’ 

She came to the door of the hall so fair; 

The King with his hand outstretched 
was there. 

She gave the King her pale, thin hand :— 

*O, joy to see thee in thy land!’ 


King Waldmar lavished his love and 


__ grace; 
With rage the Queen grew dark of face. 


The King upfilled a cup of wine :— 
‘Drink thou to me, dear sister mine. 
Hear, little Kirstine, what I say to thee: 
A lay of love sing thou to me.’ 


‘Of love I never have learnt a lay ; 
T’'ll sing another, the best I may.’ 


‘O, thou shalt sing and dance to-night, 
And give my guests a great delight.’ 


Little Kirsten began her song, and sang ; 

The champions all in joy upsprang. 

Then came the King to the champions’ 
band; 

His sister he took by the pale, thin hand. 

And to and fro the war-dance flew ; 

But nought of his sister's shame he 
knew. 

And oftentimes he proved her song; 

He saw her as she moved along. 

By her belt he measured the may 
around ; 

Thereon no sign of shame he found. 


‘Foul shame, O Queen, to thee and thine, 
For thou hast slandered the little Kirs- 
tine.’ 


‘It is God’s truth, and slander none: 
Kirstine hath borne a babe alone.’ 


She brought the lost one bitter teen, 
She raised the bosom of little Kirstine. 
But tenfold woe she caused the King, 
For then she made the milk outspring. 
She milked the milk upon the earth. 

‘ Now tell me has there been a birth” 


The King as black as the mould doth 
grow, 

And Kirsten swooned away in woe. 

‘I thought to bring thy bridal day ; 

To-night thou shalt be lost for aye. 

Thou shouldst have wedded a lord of 
might ; 

But thou shalt die the death to-night. 

A fate of shame and agonie 

Shall fall this evening here on thee.’ 


Then Kirsten fell before his face :— 

‘Thou dear, dear brother, O grant me 
grace!’ 

‘Arise! no hope of life be thine, 

Thou shame and sorrow to me and mine. 

I cannot grant my grace to thee, 

So vilely hast thou dealt with me. 

Before I found thee false, I gave 

Thy hand to a hero beyond the wave.’ 
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King Waldmar spake to a servant, See, 
Bring five scourges unto me— 

Ah, neither four nor five bring thou, 

In one alone I'll have enow.’ 


Kirsten fell on her naked knees— 
‘My Gop, behold my miseries.” 


He took the scourge, and on he came; 
His heart was hot with grief and shame, 


‘Stand up, Queen Sophie, and pray 
for me! 

My shame was brought by thy brother 
and thee.’ 


‘Shall I defile my queenly name 
By helping harlots black with shame? 


Then spake the King, ‘Tl smite her so 

That man and woman her wierd shall 
know.’ 

And then he smote and smote the may 

Till all in streams of blood she lay. 


She crept below the Queen’s array, 

But Sophie spurned her soon away. 

‘O save me under thy scarlet pall, 

For Curist’s dear love, who died for all! 
O Gop, mine eyes are hot with tears; 
My fate is full of woe and fears. 

O brother, let me only live 

Until my soul’s bequests I give. 

To thee shall come my castles bold, 

For now thou hast my life in hold. 

I give my daughter my gold so red, 
And she will venge me when I’m dead, 
I give Queen Sophie my silver knife: 
She hath betrayed my sweet young life, 
Ah, Buris, may Gop give thee woe: 
My heart is cold for evermoe. 

And now have I confessed to thee: 

My darling brother, be good to me. 

I give the dear rich CuRist my soul: 
There now is none to wish me dole.’ 


She bade good night unto them all: 

Then rang their wailings through the hall. 

The dames and maidens wailed aloud, 

All save Queen Sophie the Dark and 
Proud. 

Thus did the rose of maidens die; 

Her soul flew up to the Lorp on high. 


Then was the King with fear opprest : 

His heart beat high within his breast. 

‘Ah, Sophie, thou art an evil queen! 

Thy heart was cold at my sister's teen. 

And full of the cruelest hate art thou; 

Thou’st longed for what hath happened 
now. 

Now is my darling sister dead, 

And where shall we lay the rose so red? 


‘In Riber-street; and every day 
The hoofs of my horses shall trample the 
may.’ 


‘Thou never shalt feel the foul delight 

Of trampling the grave of that maiden 
bright. 

To Vestervig cloister I'll carry the dead; 

Her pall shall be so rich and red.’ 
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O royally down the dead he lays; 
He mourned the maiden all his days. 


‘Now will I abide in a sunken room: 
Nor fire nor light shall break the gloom ; 
Nor shall the sun upon me shine 

Before I atone for these sins of mine.’ 
The King outspake to aservant: ‘See, 
Bid Lord Buris to come to me.’ 


‘Lord Buris, I would speak to thee; 
And hast thou lived in faith to me? 

I left a vineyard to thy care: 

Great evil hast thou done me there. 

The sweetest vine didst thou cast away: 
Woe shalt thou dree, and woe for aye.’ 


Lord Buris knelt upon his knee— 
* My gracious Lord, O pardon me.’ 


* Nay, bitter sorrow shalt thou dree: 
A death of terror she prayed for thee.’ 


‘The fearfullest death that thou canst say 
T'll joyously bear for the beautiful may.’ 


‘The horse-thief’s eyne shall be both out- 
torn : 

He brought the brightest to woe and 
scorn.” 


They tore away his eyes so bright: 

Queen Sophie's wailings filled the night. 

His left foot then and his good right 
hand, 

They hewed them off at the King’s com- 
mand. 

Down from the castle Lord Buris came: 

Queen Sophie sank in scorn and shame. 


The King he stood in silence o’er her: 
He laid Lord Buris’ eyne before her— 
* Behold him now the noble knight, 
That longed to be a prince of might.’ 


The King then forged a fetter of steel: 

In Vestervig cloister the knight must 
kneel. 

There years eleven he lives in woe ; 

To Kirsten’s grave he must daily go; 

And daily to the King doth pray— 

‘O bury me now beside the may!’ 
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All his lands to the King he gave, 
Before he won the cloister- grave. 

He died ere twelve long years were o'er 
The King loved Sophie nevermore.* 


Is not this a ghastly tragedy? 
The dying lady’s ride through the 
darkness; the fierce hatred of the 
Queen; the enforced joyance; the 
vain striving to escape the vengeful 
eyes of the King; the broken words 
and miserable death of Kirsten, 
constitute a scene of heart-wringing 
pathos paralleled only, in the range 
of our reading, by the agony of 
Calantha, in Ford’s great tragedy, 
The Broken Heart. 

Who was it called ballad-poetry 
‘history made musical’? The defini- 
tion contains both truth and false- 
hood. To the philosophic narrator, 
the feelings, superstitions, and ideas 
of a people are fully as valuable as 
the political events of their history ; 
and as to the former, much valuable 
information may generally be derived 
from ballads. But to exact political 
intelligence we fear that popular 
poetry will prove but an erring 
guide. The foregoing ballad (like 
that of Chevy Chase) is quite without 
historical foundation. 

The airy gracefulness of the fol- 
lowing ballad recals to our mind a 
theory brought forward by Oehlen- 
schliger, in the preface to his collec- 
tion of popular Danish songs. ‘It 
is highly probable,’ he says, ‘ that 
ladies fy maidens have not only 
transcribed, but also composed many 
of our love-ballads, in their lonely 
rooms and bowers, while the men 
were engaged in warfare or the 
chase.’ And this opinion would 
seem to derive confirmation, from 
the purity characteristic of the great 
majority of the popular poems of 
ancient Denmark. 


THE NIGHTINGALE.+ 


Well I love the lordly castle, grand with gold and silver white, 


All of marble stones upbuilded, 


gleaming in the summer night; 


Well I love the linden standing high and lonely in the glade, 
More I love the nightingale, that dwells within its leafy shade. 


It was on a sunny morning, by 


the linden from the farness, 


To the castle, on a war-horse, rode a knight in flashing harness. 


Nightingale upon the branches, 


wild bee humming thro’ the air, 


Linden-leaves, that murmur music, saw ye ever knight so fair ? 


* There is a translation from the Danish of Thiele of the prose version of this 
legend in Thorpe’s Northern Mythology, vol. ii., p. 232. 
+ Danske Viser, i, 250. 
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When the evening came he wandered forth: his bosom high was bounding, 
For he heard the lady nightingale, her song of woe resounding :— 

‘ Little nightingale, [ pray thee, sing a song of joy to me, 

Golden feathers, pearly necklace, I will gladly give to thee.’ 


‘Golden feathers, pearly necklace, little care I for them now, 

I am only here a lonely foreign birdie on the bough.’— 

‘ Are you only here a lonely birdie flying to and fro ? 

Do the cold and hunger grieve you, and the sleet and driving snow?’ 


‘Little pain me cold and hunger, speary sleet and driving snow, 
But a sorrow grieves me sorely, hidden here for evermo. 

From the mountain to the valley fast the torrents flash along: 
From a maiden’s bosom slowly dies away her true-love’s song. 


‘Ah my hero, ah my true-love, he was bold and brave and gay, 
Ah, my cruel cruel step-dame, who hath twinn’d our love for aye. 
To a nightingale she witch’d me, round the world to fly away; 
And my brother, by her magic, wanders now a wolf so grey. 


‘ «Tf, when seven years have gone, the wolf can drink my bosom-blood,’ 
Said my step-dame, ‘he may hope to leave his wandeving in the wood.’ 
On a summer day she wandered down along the Rosenmead, 

And my brother yelled exulting, and he gave the witch good heed. 


‘O he caught her by the ankle, held her with his fangs so white, 

Tore her heart, and drank her life-blood—up he sprang, my noble knight! 
J am still a birdie, flying sadly o’er the world so wide: 

Oh how weary are the dreary days that come in wintertide! 


‘Yet I thank my God for giving me again a maiden’s voice, 

Years fifteen have gone and spake I never as I now rejoice. 

But I sang upon the linden like a moanful nightingale, 

And my happiest home was aye the greenest grove adown the dale.’ 


‘ Little nightingale, in winter,—hearken what I proffer thee, — 
Stay within my room, and go when summer comes away from me.’ 
‘Ah my noble knight, I thank you—ah my woe it may not be, 
For, so long as I am feathered, I must dwell away from thee.’ 


While she stood, and thought of sorrow, softly came the knight below, 
By the foot he seized the birdie, for the Lorp would have it so. 

Then he brought her to his bower, closed the window and the door, 
And she changed to beasts as many as the pebbles on the shore. 


First a lion, then a hear, and then a thousand serpents small: 

Last she was a loathly dragon, on the knight that 'gan to fall:* 
To the hilt he drave his dagger, and her blood ran thro’ the bower, 
And before him, stood a maiden clearer than the lily flower. + 


‘I have saved thee from thy sorrow, from thy lonely agony, 

Tell me of thy lineage, maiden, tell me who thy sire may be.’ 
‘Father, thou wert King of Egypt, mother, thow his Queen so bold,} 
And my brother was the grey wolf wandering on the dreary wold.’ 


‘Was thy father king of Egypt ? was thy mother true the queen ? 
Sure thou art my sister’s daughter, who a nightingale hath been.’ 

O the joyance in the castle! 0 the hills that rang with song! 

For the knight hath found the maiden lived among the limes so long. 


* Compare The Young Tamlane—M instrelsy of the Scottish Borders, vol. ii. p. 346. 
+ En Jomfru saa klar som en Blomme, a lady as clear as a flower. 


t Sic in orig. Min Moder hans Dronning saa bold. 
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THE HOSPITAL NURSE.—AN EPISODE OF THE WAR. 


FounpEep on Fact. 


‘ TF you had a brother there, I 

could understand it; or if you 
were going to nurse some old friend; 
but as it is, I must say, Mary, this 
sudden resolution of yours seems to 
me, to say the least of it, a very 
wild-goose scheme,’ said Sir George 
Dashwood to his sister-in-law, as 
they were walking up and down the 
broad terrace walk of the garden at 
Merton Hall, in the grey twilight 
of a quiet and pensive autumnal 
afternoon. 

‘ Every Englishman is a brother 
to me, and a friend also, in one 
sense,’ answered Mary Vaughan, in 
a gentle yet firm voice; ‘ and you 
well know, George, that my resolu- 
tion is not a sudden one by any 
means. Besides, you must recollect 
how many things have occurred to 
make me feel that it is right for me 
to undertake this duty. Remember 
how peculiarly I have been fitted 
and prepared for the work I shall 
have todo. You cannot have for- 
gotten that terrible accident at the 
coal-pits, and how much of the care 
of the sufferers devolved upon me ; 
—and then that awful cholera time! 
Oh, George! you cannot but feel 
that, so far from embarking in a 
wild-goose scheme, I am only fol- 
lowing a course which, without any 
seeking of mine, has been pointed 
out to me.’ 

‘But you seem quite to forget, 
Mary, that it was your own people 
whose sufferings you relieved, and 
that the accident took place on 
Henry’s estate. Again, in that 
cholera time—awful you may well 
call it—all the sick were known 
to you; they were your bro- 
ther’s tenants. You had visited 
them in their own cottages, had 
made intimate acquaintance with 
every man, woman, and child among 
them, before those who were 
taken ill had been removed to the 
hall—a rather Quixotic proceeding, 
as I still think it was, on Henry’s 
part; but of course he is at liberty 
to do what he pleases. Yet, Quixotic 
as I have always thought him, I am 
or very much surprised that 
he should have given his approval 
to such a madcap scheme as this. 


What he and Edith can be thinking 
of to allow you to go, passes my 
yowers of comprehension!’ And 
Some Sir George shook his head, and 
quickened his steps in proportion as 
his vexation and annoyance rose 
higher, whilst glancing at the pale, 
tall, delicate-looking woman walking 
by his side, and thinking how un- 
fitted she was, alike by nature and 
gentle nurture, for the scenes she 
must encounter in the hospitals at 
Scutari. 

‘What Henry and Edith are 
thinking of,’ said Mary Vaughan, 
‘I can readily tell you. They are 
thinking that I ought not to shrink 
from a work for which I have been, 
as it were, educated; they feel that 
in becoming nurse Iam not forsaking 
duties of more paramount import- 
ance; they know, by experience, 
that I have strength and nerve suf- 
ficient for any demands that are 
likely to be made upon either ; they 
have seen that it was not without 
a struggle I made up my mind at 
first, but that afterwards I con- 
sidered it the greatest privilege 
that had ever been bestowed upon 
me to be allowed to join that 
devoted band of women who are 
using all their energies in the 
noblest work in which woman can 
be engaged.’ And whilst Mary 
spoke, her eyes brightened, even 
though they were filling with tears, 
and her mouth quivered with emo- 
tion. But she hastily wiped away 
her tears and resumed her expres- 
sion of calm composure when Sir 
George, in a slightly sarcastic tone, 
replied— 

‘Oh! if you are going to fly 
away on your enthusiastic wings, 
you must excuse me from attempt- 
ing to follow you. I only profess 
to look at the common-sense view 
of the matter; and, notw:thstanding 
all your arguments, you have 
failed to make me see the propriety 
of an English lady, brought up as 
you have been in the midst of every 
oni, and carefully guarded from 
the sight and sound of everything 
which, for one moment, might shock 
a woman's delicacy or refined taste, 
voluntarily exposing herself to the 
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chance —nay, the certainty — of 
witnessing scenes which ought 
never to pass before her eyes, 
and hearing expressions which 
ought never to enter her ears. You 
do not know what soldiers are, 
Mary. You have no conception of 
the sort of conversation which takes 
place amongst them; you cannot 
possibly form any idea of the wick- 
edness and ribald conversation of 
their camps and their barracks ; and 
you must not expect that because 
they have been wounded—because 
they have lost an arm or a leg, they 
will be transformed into different 
men—on the contrary, it is in the 
midst of sickness and suffering that 
the real character often shows itself 
most clearly—and what the real 
character of most of these men is, 
I am certainly better able to judge 
than you. It is very different, let 
me tell you, from a lady’s beau ideal 
of a preux chevalier. Then, when 
they are beginning to recover! 
Good heavens! that you should be 
exposed to the chance of hearing 
their coarse jests, their profane lan- 
guage. No; themore I think of it, 
the more I am convinced that you 
are ‘all wrong. Your motive 1s a 
good one, but you will for ever re- 

ent the delusion into which it has 
led you.’ 

‘If I had not prayed often and 
earnestly to be guided aright,’ an- 
swered Mary, in a low and reveren- 
tial tone, ‘then, perhaps, I might 
have doubted whether I was not 
undertaking something which was 
beyond my powers, and out of my 
province; but ever since it was 
proposed to me to offer myself— 
you must recollect the suggestion 
did not come in the first instance 
from me—I have met with nothing 
to alter, but everything to encou- 
rage me to proceed. At the same 
time, you must not think I am blind- 
ing my eyes to what I shall have to 
encounter. And if it should unhap- 
pily be as you say, it will only make 
me feel that it would have been far 
worse if women had not been there, 
in some degree to check it by their 
presence; and as for the recollection 
of it, I have no doubt that it will 
very soon pass away from my me- 


mory.’ 
‘ Ril very well, Mary, if there were 
not others better qualified for the 
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work than you, and such as you,’ 
replied Sir George ; ‘far be it from 
me to wish that our brave wounded 
men should not all have proper 
attendance and attention given to 
them. But this will be much better 
provided by people who have been 
regularly brought up to the work ; 
proper hospital nurses, endowed with 
more physical and mental strength 
of a certain kind, than English 
ladies can boast, or, indeed, I for 
one, should wish to see them possess. 
You think, perhaps, you are doing 
these soldiers a kindness by going 
out to wait upon them; you fancy 
most likely that some of them will 
be gratified by the attendance of 
real ladies. You will find out that 
all this is nothing but a species of 
pure self-deception. ‘Birds of a 
feather flock together,’ and depend 
upon it, our soldiers will much pre- 
fer being taken care of by people 
selected from their own class of life, 
and will only feel awkward, uncom- 
fortable, and constrained under the 
nursing of persons so different in 
every way from those to whom they 
are accustomed.’ 

‘Oh, George! if there were a suffi- 
cient staff of proper hospital nurses, 
I should never for a moment have 
thought of offering my services. 
Do you fancy that it costs me no- 
thing to leave this dear place, and 
still dearer friends? Do you think 
I would, for a moment, have acceded 
to the wish of those who have 
asked me to bid farewell for a time, 
we know not how long, to all 
that makes life pleasant or lovely, 
if I had thought there were others 
better qualified for the work than I? 
It was the conviction of the want of 
such properly qualified people which 
sate induced metothink of becom+ 
ing ahospital nurse, Surely, if the 
common run of nurses are spoken of 
as ‘ persons who are accustomed to 
drown disgust in brandy,’ they 
cannot be the right description of 
people to send out as attendants 
upon our wounded men. I know 
there are many services which it 
would not be right for us to render, 
but then you must not forget that 
these will not be required from us; 
dressers and hospital orderlies will 
be appointed for all these things. 
Believe me, that, after all, arduous 
though our duties may be, they will 

a2 
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not be half so trying or distressing 
as you are apt to imagine,’ said 
Mary, in a cheerful voice, and look- 
ing up at Sir George with a pleasant 
smile on her face, which ought to 
have chased every doubt and cloud 
from his mind, if he had not been 
so wedded to his common-sense 
notions—and something more than 
common sense is needed to under- 
stand the motives which prompt 
to such undertakings. 

‘Then consider what your going 
out entails,’ said Sir George, not 
thinking it worth while, or per- 
haps not being able to answer or 
to parry Mary’s last argument. 
‘You are obliged to take a servant 
to cook for you, and wait upon you, 
and separate accommodation must 
be provided for you; whereas, had 
common hospital nurses alone been 
sent out, they would have required 
no better quarters than such as the 
wounded men have assigned to 
them; and if they themselves had 
been attacked by sickness, they 
would not have felt the want of 
comforts which to ladies are indis- 
pensable.’ 

‘In that case we shall have our 
own servants to wait upon us, and 
they will see that we wanted for 
nothing that is really necessary. 
Besides, they will be able to give 
us help in many things, such as 
preparing little remedies for the 
sick, and assisting us in our care 
of them in more ways than I have 
time to tell you of just now,’ said 
Mary, looking heartily weary of the 
discussion. 

* Well, my dear Mary, I suppose 
a wilful woman must have her way,’ 
answered Sir George, in a softened 
tone; ‘and I am sure you will be- 
lieve that, although I have thought 
it right to tell you some of my ob- 
jections (I have still several others 
left, which I may give you at some 
future time ), I fully appreciate the 
generous devotion and unselfish en- 
thusiasm which induces you to leave 
a happy home, and friends who 
dearly ewe you, in order to go 
and attempt to soften the sufferings 
of our brave fellow-countrymen by 
your presence and your care.’ 

So saying, he held out his hand, 
and fondly was its pressure returned 
by his sister, though the only words 
she spoke were— 
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‘Ah, George! the sunshine of my 
life is over; and you know it is long 
since I was made to know that 
henceforth I must try to live for the 
many instead of devoting myself 
only to one. You understand me 
now.’ 

* * * * % 

Six weeks had to elapse before 
Mary Vaughan was to set forth 
for the scenes of her arduous du- 
ties. Very thankful she was that 
the experience she had gained 
and the skill she had acquired, 
during her attendance on the suf- 
ferers injured in the terrible acci- 
dent at the coal-pits four years 
previously, had rendered it unneces- 
sary for her to prepare herself for 
the work before her by a course of 
instruction in a London hospital. 
Now that all the struggle to come 
to aright decision and the excite- 
ment attending it had passed away, 
she felt that nothing would be so 
likely to hearten her for her coming 
work as a few weeks passed in quiet 
thought and anticipation of the 
duties she would have to perform. 
It was not often that she talked to 
those around her of these things, but 
a look at her soft, serious eyes and 
thoughtful brow made those around 
her see in them sufficient indices 
of the all-absorbing subject which 
now occupied her mind. Gentle 
and retiring, yet brave and self-re- 
liant, she fazek from the idea of 
appearing as a heroine, either in her 
own eyes or in the estimation of 
others. Her one desire was, always 
to remember that she was simply 
doing her duty, and that this duty 
had been so plainly pointed out to 
her, that there was no danger of 
her being tempted to question the 

ropriety of the decision which she 
fiad made. Even had she hesitated 
for a moment, the remembrance of 
the scenes she had passed through 
when she had gone to London to 
offer herself as a candidate, would 
have sufficed to strengthen her 
again, and to make her feel that to 
be allowed to go was not only a 
bounden duty but a very great pri- 
vilege. During her short stay in 
town she had had most affecting 
visits from the relatives of the 
wounded, with tears recommending 
those who were dear to them to her 
care and her kindness; and though 
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Mary could not promise much, the 
very tone of her voice and the ex- 
pression of her face seemed to in- 
spire such confidence, that none of 
her many visitors bade her good-bye 
without leaving with her their bless- 
ing, uttered, in many instances, 
with faltering voices and _ eyes 
streaming with tears. Those 
anxious faces and those pleading 
looks often rose before her now, 
almost too vividly sometimes for her 
composure, and yet therecollection of 
them seemed to nerve and encourage 
her more than anything else could 
have done. 

Swiftly the days passed away at 
the Hall, where none were more ac- 
tively employed in making prepa- 
rations for Mary’s outfit than her 
little nephews and nieces; and a 
proud and happy face does the 
youngest of them wear, seated of 
an evening on a low stool at her 
aunt’s feet, cutting up old linen 
into strips and bandages. Very 
busy, too, are her young nephews, 
Reginald and Arthur— fine hand- 
some lads of eight and ten years of 
age—scraping lint as if for their 
very lives, and continually appealing 
to their mother to come and look at 
the great, soft, white heap they have 
accumulated ; their shede flushing 
and their eyes brightening when 
Auntie thanks them and calls them 
her own good little aides-de-camp. 
Long before Mary Vaughan had 
dreamt that she should ever go to the 
East, herlittlenamesake and godchild 
Mary, hearing Mr. Vaughan read 
in the Zimes the list of regiments 
that were to be sent off immediately 
to the seat of war, suddenly inter- 
rupted him with the exclamation, 
‘Oh, papa, whatever shall I do, 
if Aunt Mary is ordered off to 
Turkey?’ But now that she has 
really been * ordered off,’ and the 
little one has had all the reasons 
of the summons explained to her, 
no one is more eager to assist—more 
busy in packing up Aunt Mary’s 
work-box, and bringing to her con- 
tributions from the village children, 
who have all of them something to 
send to the poor wounded soldiers, 
even if it is only a scrap of flannel 
or a bit of linen rag. But no matter 
what it was, every gift was received, 
for it was Mr. Vaughan’s wish that 
his people should feel that they had, 
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each and every one of them, an inte- 
rest in the cause ; and that they and 
their brave brethren in arms were 
all of them members one of an- 
other. ‘If the war makes us more 
alive to this than we have hitherto 
been,’ he would say to his wife, 
‘that alone will be a great step 
gained.’ When, too, any one pre- 
senting their little offering, would 
say that it was scarcely worth the 
giving, and regret that more was 
not in their power, he would re- 
mind them ‘that even a cup of 
cold water given in His name, 
would be blessed to both giver and 
receiver.. Some there were who 
would come to him bitterly com- 
plaining that they had nothing to 
add to the general store, and to 
such he would say, ‘Do not fancy 
you have nothing; you have still 
your prayers to give, and you know 
where it is written that the ‘ effec- 
tual fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much.’ So the time 
passed, until one evening the little 
party at the Hall were gathered 
round the large table after an early 
tea, engaged in their labours of love, 
Mrs. Vaughan employed in busily 
stitching sheets; Catherine, her 
eldest girl, intent upon sewing the 
sleeves into a large flannel dressing- 
gown; Reginald and Arthur scrap- 
ing away and comparing the quan- 
tity of lint which each had manu- 
factured since the night before; 
little May, with serious face, cut- 
ting away the hems from an old ta- 
blecloth ; Mr. Vaughan arranging, 
the while, a number of periodicals 
which were to be sent in some of 
Mary’s packages for the amusement 
of the convalescent in the hospitals. 
They were all so absorbed in their 
various employments, that they had 
not missed ‘Aunt Mary’ until she 
sent a message for her little niece, 
who, after being out of the room for 
some minutes, returned with a very 
pleased, important expression of 
face, and going up straight to 
Mrs. Vaughan, said, in a demure 
tone, ‘Please, mamma, there is a 
erson at the door who wishes to 
con if she may come in here to 


speak to you: a very nice person 
a is, too,’ added little May, not 
having self-command enough to re- 
frain from a comment evidently of 
her own, 
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‘What is it, Edith?’ said Mr. 
Vaughan, looking up from the books 
which lay in piles around him. 

‘I can't quite understand,’ replied 
Mrs. Vaughan, ‘ little May is say- 
ing that there is a person at the 
door, and that she wishes to come in 
to speak to me.’ 

‘Well, whatever it is, or whoever 
it may be, we must not keep them 
waiting, at any rate,’ replied Mr. 
Vaughan, as he rose and went tothe 
door. On opening it he started back 
with an expression of surprise which 
he quickly repressed and changed 
into a cheerful, ‘Walk in, ma’am, 
there is no one in the room but Mrs. 
Vaughan and the children.’ 

Thus invited, the unknown stepped 
forward, but still she did not speak, 
nor for a moment did any one else, 
so unlike was her costume to any- 
thing they had ever seen before. 
She was dressed in a loosely-fitting 
gown of grey tweed, on her arms 
she wore white euffs, which were 
fastened above the elbow, a checked 
apron, and a plain thick linen cap, 
completed her attire. When she first 
entered the room her right hand was 
but she 
thereby 
disclosing to view a brown hol- 
land band fastened on one shoulder, 
passing across her chest, and again 
fastened at the waist, bound with 
red, and having the words, ‘ Scutari 
Hospital’ worked upon it, than the 
children jumped from their seats, 
and calling out, ‘Aunt Mary, Aunt 
Mary,’ almost smothered her at 
first with kisses, then shyly re- 
treated, as if fearing they hi ad gone 
beyond bounds, now that she was 
really ready to be the poor wounded 
soldiers’ nurse. Itw pretty to see 
their wistful half-reverential looks 
whilst the ‘y stood scanning her cos- 
tume, as if she were some thing set 
apart from them, belonging to an- 
other world, of which they knew 
nothing. Yet there was nothing 
about her to awe them, less now than 
ever, for a faint smile was playing 
—_ her lips, though her eyes were 

istening with tears, which she was 
«a ende: ivouring to keep back. 
But it was only a momentary weak- 
ness; soon the smile shone more 
brightly forth, and her face as- 
sumed a half amused expression as 
she said, ‘ Well, dears, ae I am, 


— against her bosom, 
1ad no sooner removed it, 
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shorn of all my pomps and vanities 
for a while. Do you think I shall 
do for a hospital nurse P’ 

‘Yes, yes, yes, Auntie,’ cried the 
four children in chorus; ‘ and if the 
soldiers don’t love you very dearly,’ 
added Arthur, with flashing eyes, 
‘I wont send them any more lint, 
and then what would become of 
them, I should like to know ?’ 

‘Oh, Auntie, that is not doing as 
we would be done by, is it?’ asked 
little May, quite shocked at such an 
unkind threat, and casting an ap- 
pealing look at ‘ Aunt Mary,’ who 
only smiled and said, ‘Arthur knows 
very well that his Auntie would not 
like him to show his love for her by 
behaving unkindly to others. But 
he need not fear that the poor 
wounded men will not be thankful 
for my nursing. I am only afraid 
they will show more gratitude than 
I shall be able to deserve !’ 

‘Oh, no, no, that can never be,’ 
again the boys exclaimed in chorus; 
‘there is nobody in the whole world 
so good or so kind as you are. Is 
there, dear mamma—nobody but 
you?’ 

Mrs. Vaughan could not answer, 
she only kissed her boys, and mur- 
mured, ‘Oh, Mary, I never realized 
it till now. How could we ever 
let you goP’ 

‘Come, come,’ interrupted Mr. 
Vaughan, ‘this will never do; you 
know we are all to be very happy, 
as indeed we ought to be to-mght. 
So your boxes have come, and you 
never told us anything about it, 
Mary, that you might give us this 
little surprise ; was that the reason ?’ 

‘Yes, Henry, 1 thought the chil- 
dren would enjoy it. Now you 
must come and see what else has 
been sent to me,’ and so saying, 
she led the way to her own room. 

There, on a large table, were 
arranged the articles supplied by the 
Government, consisting of another 
grey tweed dress, grey cloak, brown 
bonnet, aprons, caps, towels, sponge, 
india- ae r goloshes, and a railway 
wrapper. The room was crowded 
with boxes, some half filled, and con- 
taining linen sheets, blankets, &c., 
others full of the contributions of 
friends ; others packed with woollen 
mits and flannel breast-plates, the 
gifts of the villagers; socks and stock- 
ings knitted by the school children 
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These packages were to be forwarded 
by the hospital ships, each nurse 
being allowed to take only one box 
with her, containing her clothes, and 
in Mary’s case, what she valued very 
much, a case of instruments, the 
gift of Sir George Dashwood, whose 
scruples seemed to have vanished 
away insensibly since the conversa- 
tion which we have recorded took 
place. 

‘May we look at your things, 
Aunt Mary?’ asked the boys, 
timidly, and treading on tiptoes, as 
if they were in some sacred place. 

‘Look, but not touch,’ answered 
Aunt Mary, smiling; ‘or, better 
still, I will show you all my treasures. 
See, here is a case of eau de Cologne 
from kind papa, and there are large 
bottles of seat water of dear 
mamma's very own making.’ 

‘And books! our picture-books 
that we gave you,’ interrupted 
Reginald; ‘mind you tell the 
soldiers that it was we who sent 
them. I wonder if they ever saw 
such nice ones before,’ he added, as 
he took up the books, and then 
hastily laid them down, in remem- 
brance of Aunt Mary’s injunctions. 

‘Oh, what a dear little hammer!’ 
cried Arthur. ‘Are you obliged to 
take that, Auntie?’ he added, with 
a comical look, as if he did not 
think it quite the thing for a nurse. 

‘You shall have it when I come 
back,’ she answered, replying to his 
thought ; and now go and look what 
anice bath that is, and what a soft 
mattress. Aunt Ellen has had it 
made for me; and a great comfort 
it will be, I am sure! Here, too, 
are Aunt Ellen’s pretty slippers, 
which she worked.’ 

‘Yes; and I dare say Aunt Mary 
will give them away to the first poor 
soldier who wants them,’ said Arthur, 
‘just as she did : 

‘We will not talk of things that 
are “gd interrupted Aunt Mary, 
hastily. ‘And now, my dears, you 
must go down stairs again, while I 
take off my nurse’s dress; so good- 
bye to you all.’ 

* * % * * 

‘Where are you going? Mayn’t 
we go with you?’ cried little May, 
when her aunt came into the school- 
room in her bonnet and shawl the 
day before the one on which she 
was to set out. 
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‘Not to-day, darling. I am not 
going far, and will soon be at home 
again, Aunt Mary answered, as 
she opened the French window and 
passed out. 

‘Not to-day.—I must be alone 
to-day!’ repeated Mary Vaughan 
to herself, as she walked up and 
down on the terrace, losing herself 
in thoughts of the past and of the 
future. That terrace walk !—how 
often would it recur to her memory 
when far away—associated as it was 
with so many recollections, sad as 
well as happy, yet all equally sweet 
and cherished. There as a child 
she had played with her brother 
and sister; there she had walked 
beside the failing steps of that dear 
mother, who had so early left her 
children to mourn her loss on earth, 
and there, under the shadow of the 
lime-trees, her mother had loved to sit 
and gaze upon the beautiful prospect 
stretching out before her. Rugged 
hill and brown moorland; heaths 
as crimson in autumn with heather 
as sunset-lighted Alps ; wooded glen 
and green hill side, a winding river 
and a picturesque bridge; the little 
grey church half showing itself from 
amongst the dark elms that over- 
shadowed it;—all could be seen 
from the seat under the limes. And, 
November day though it was now, 
Mary thought that she had never 
seen the landscape look more beau- 
tiful, as hill and valley, heath and 
moorland, wood, river, and pasture 
glided into brightness, or sank into 
shade, whilst the fleecy clouds went 
eareering over the sky. Thankful 
was Mary from her very heart for 
the cheering influence of the day, 
for the pleasant breeze, the chang- 
ing lights and shadows, the quiet, 
made glad with the cawings of rooks, 
and the distant sound of threshin 
corn. But even while she looked 
and looked, the outer present world 
began to fade away, al bygone days 
arose before her as vividly as if they 
had never passed away. In one short 
hour she lived through all her life, 
with its few sorrows and its many 
joys: the happiness she had tasted 
and the happiness she had lost— 
when he to whom she had given 
all the love of her young heart 
had passed away suddenly from her 
to bee the sleep of death in his 
quiet grave beneath the shadow 
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of the yew trees, whose dark ever- 
green branches were contrasting 
strongly now with the soft brown of 
the leatless elm-trees growing round 
that little churchyard. 

‘Oh, what a comfort to feel that 
his noble spirit, his loving heart, 
would have entirely sympathised in 
such a work as this,’ thought Mary. 
‘How would he have encouraged, 
in word and deed, those who are 
setting forth on this mission of love. 
Little, indeed, did I guess when he 
said to me, ‘ Live on, dearest, for your 
work on earth is not yet ended,’ 
what that work would be! And yet 
if it please God to call me hence, 
even as he was called away in the 
midst of his work, and when his life 
seemed to be most valuable?—oh, no 
one will ever be able to supply his 
place, no one will ever be to this 
village what he was.’ Thus she 
went on forgetting herself in 


thoughts of him, until, rising from 
the terrace-seat, she walked on, 
and, opening a little gate, went 
along a narrow path, which led 
across the park into the quiet church- 
yard.- Ten years had passed away 


since all that was mortal of Arthur 
Percy had been committed to the 
rave. But his memory still shone 
rightly in the hearts of the many 
who loved him, and the hands which 
would have delighted to minister to 
him in life, were still employed in 
thoughtful loving care about his last 
resting-place. The first rays of the 
morning sun shone upon his grave— 
it was his own wish that he should 
be buried in a sunny, cheerful spot 
—and tipped with golden light the 
edges of the stone-cross which stood 
at its head. No epitaph was needed 
to tell what his life had been ; it 
was deeply engraven in the hearts 
of all who had known him. Meet- 
ing at college in their student days, 
Henry Vaughan and Arthur Percy 
had formed a cordial attachment for 
each other, and on the death of the 
rector of Merton, Mr. Vaughan 
had given the living to Arthur as 
the dearest friend of his son. Then 
followed haleyon days, days never 
to be forgotten by any of the famil 
at the Hall. First came Henry's 
marriage with Arthur's sister, Edith, 
then the birth of their first child 
Catherine, followed the next year 
by the birth of Reginald, the son 
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and heir, but whose gladly-wel- 
comed entrance into this world 
was the forerunner of a sad and 
most unexpected blow. Reginald 
was born in the afternoon of a 
stormy December day, and by the 
time night came his life was de- 
spaired of, and a messenger was 
sent to summon Arthur to baptize 
him. He went in all haste, neglect- 
ing to put on his greatcoat, caught 
cold, and in a week’s time symp- 
toms of consumption began to show 
themselves. No one was alarmed 
at first, and the preparations for the 
marriage between Arthur and a 
which it had been long fixed should 
take place immediately after Easter, 
still wenton. But on Easter morning 
Arthur’s spirit passed away, and it 
was witha mournful meaning that the 
family at the Hall ever afterwards 
addressed to each other the rejoicing 
Easter salutation. ‘Christ is risen 
indeed!’ Yet Arthur never seemed 
to have really died; and to hear the 
Vaughans speak of him, a stranger 
might have fancied they were only 
talking of a dear friend ms had gone 
from them for a time, but whom they 
would be sure to meet again un- 
changed. His spirit still dwelt 
amongst them: even the children, 
none of whom had seen him, spoke 
fondly of ‘ Uncle Arthur ;’ and they 
had no greater pleasure than to hang 
a garland of freshly-gathered flowers 
over the cross which marked the place 
where he was laid. It was still Mr. 
Vaughan’s delight to go on with 
the work which, under Arthur, had 
been so well begun in the village 
and at the Hall. He had been for- 
tunate in meeting, in the clergyman 
whom he had appointed as Arthur's 
successor, one who was always 
ready to follow his advice and carry 
out his plans, though wanting in 
power and energy to suggest any- 
thing of himself, and this it was 
which had made Mary feel so keenly 
that no one would ever be able to 
supply Arthur's place. 
or afew minutes she knelt be- 
side his grave, looking rather up- 
wards than onwards, and then, with 
a countenance full of resignation 
and a heart full of God’s peace, she 
rose refreshed and_ strengthened, 
and returned to the Hall. 
That last evening was spent 
calmly and quietly in the inter- 
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change of loving words and affec- 
tionate counsels. All the packing 
had been done the day before; the 
village children had been to say 
their last good-bye, and Mary had 
been that morning to pay her part- 
ing visits to all her sick poor. Re- 
a, Arthur, and little May had 

egved hard to sit up another hour, 
as it was Aunt Mary’s ‘last even- 
ing,’ and glad were their elders of 
the childish prattle that prevented 
their minds from dwelling on 
thoughts which, however much 
they might strive against it, could 
not but have some sorrow in them. 
Mary herself was the most cheerful 
of the whole party, and when they 
separated for the night, Mr. 
Vaughan’s whisper as he tenderly 
kissed her, ‘ My own brave, darling 
sister,’ and Mrs. Vaughan’s peace- 
ful, trustful look as she slently 
embraced her, amply repaid her for 
the exertion she had made; though 
so unselfish was she as to 
scarcely conscious of the effort it 
had been to keep up for the sake of 
those beloved ones to whom, to-mor- 
row, she was to bid a long farewell. 

* * * * * 

Just as the church clock was 
striking six the next morning, Mar 
Vaughan arose calm and hopeful, 
and having finished all her prepara- 
tions the night before, she was able 
to dress without hurry, and had time 
left to seek the composure which she 
felt she should need. The grey 
morning light had just begun to 
steal in at her window, and faint 
streaks of red to show in the eastern 
sky, when the sound of the church 
bell was heard rising through the 
still air. Mary opened her window, 
and looked out. It was the calmest 
of winter mornings; a soft mist was 
lying over the fields, and softening 
the outlines of the now leafless trees, 
whilst along the path which led 
through the park to the church- 
~— she could see some of the vil- 
agers bending their steps towards 
the little church, there to join for 
the last time with her in the early 
service. 

‘Thank God for this best of all 
gets and refreshments,’ she said 
to herself, as, putting on her bonnet 
and cloak, she went quietly down 
stairs into the hall, where Mr. 
and Mrs. Vaughan, with the 
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children and servants, were ready 
waiting for her. A few words of 
morning greeting, and kisses to 
the children, and then they all set 
out, silent yet peaceful, and even 
happy. When they arrived at the 
little church, they found it full of 
people, and the sight of so many 
gathered together to pray with and 
for her, was almost too much for 
Mary’s composure; but a few mo- 
ments of unuttered prayer restored 
her to calmness, and she was ready 
to join in the service. The children 
sat quietly intheir accustomed places 
whilst the service proceeded. It was 
the first time they had ever been pre- 
sent at theadministration of the Com- 
munion, but Mr. Vaughan could not 
resist their entreaty to be with Aunt 
Mary to the last; and he also felt 
that to witness such a scene would 
be likely to produce an impression 
on their minds never afterwards to 
be effaced. Never indeed could 
that morning be forgotten by any 
who were present; the calm quiet- 
ness which seemed to rest upon all 
who were assembled; the dim light 
of the winter’s morning struggling 
in at the narrow lancet windows, 
sobering, yet not depressing the 
feelings of the worshippers; the 
bonds of love and long intercourse 
which united them all as in one 
family; all this, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, was suffi- 
cient to stamp for ever the recollec- 
tions of that morning in the me- 
mories of all. 

The sun was dissipating the 
mists as the little party walked 
home, where a cheerful breakfast 
was set out in Aunt Mary’s — 
room. Beside her plate was place 
the children’s souk morning offer- 
ing of flowers, only this time, in 
addition to those which they had 
gathered out of their own gardens, 
a few chrysanthemums and china 
roses, they had begged some camelias 
and geraniums from the gardener, 
and Catherine had arranged them 
all in one large bouquet. After 
Aunt Mary had sufficiently admired 
the flowers, and said that they 
would cheer her during her journey 
with many pleasant thoughts of the 
dear little givers, she packed them 
carefully in her basket, and then 
they all sat down; the children, as 
usual, making talk for the elders, 
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though too much excited to know 
very well what they were saying. 
At last the sound of carriage-wheels 
was heard, and Mr. Vaughan, look- 
ing at his watch, said he was afraid 
he must hasten their departure. — 
But Mary had another ordeal to go 
through first. The servants had 
all collected in the entrance hall, 
and some of her poor people were 
standing outside, waiting to give her 
their last good wishes and their bless- 
ing. She felt inclined to shrink back 
when first she caught sight of them; 
but ever more thoughtful of others 
than of herself, she instantly went 
forward, shaking one after another 
kindly by the hand, and saying, a 
few simple affectionate words to 
each. Then, after hastily kissing 
the children, who had borne up, as 
they had promised, ‘ bravely to the 
last,’ and not daring to speak when 
Mrs. Vaughan pressed her in her 
arms, she got into the carriage, her 
brother jumped in after her, and 
the next moment they were on 
their way to the railway-station. 

It was late ere they arrived in 
town, and Mary went at once to 
her room, in order to snatch, if pos- 
sible, a few hours’ sleep before 
starting on her journey next morn- 
ing, She had already arranged to 
jom the other ladies, who were 
going out with her as nurses, at the 
station, and the hour fixed was 
half-past four o'clock. 

If the scene in the quiet little 
church at Merton, the morning 
before, had been impressive, Mr. 
Vaughan felt it was a no less strik- 
ing thing to be driving through the 
dark and silent London streets at 
that early hour, and then, suddenly 
arriving at the brilliantly lighted 
station, to meet such a company 
there. The travellers had already 
assembled, in number about fifty, 
all attired in the same quiet, unob- 
trusive costume ; and Mr. Vaughan 
thought, whilst locking at them 
with anxious interest, that proud as 
England may well be of her sons, 
her daughters have an equal claim 
upon her admiration ; sans reproche 
it was very evident that all of these 
were, and sans peur they seemed 
also, for not a shadow of doubt or 
anxiety could he trace upon any one 
of those animated countenances. 

So, indeed, appeared also to think 
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Sir George Dashwood, who, much to 
Mary Vaughan’s delighted surprise, 
made his appearance on the plat- 
form a few minutes after their 
arrival. She had fancied that it 
would be impossible for him to leave 
Lady Dashwood, who was daily 
expecting her confinement; but the 
instant she saw him, and glanced at 
the radiant expression of his coun- 
tenance, she felt he had some plea- 
sant tidings to impart, and was 
quite prepared for his first rejoicin 
words—‘ Ellen is doing very well. 
She bade me come to you with her 
love and her farewell blessing, and 
a kiss from her little son and heir, 
born yesterday morning. I stayed 
with her till the evening, and then 
she made me leave her. I came to 
town by the night-mail, arrived 
only half-an-hour ago, and here I 
am.’ Then, glancing around him at 
the little band of nurses, all dressed 
in their grey gowns and cloaks and 
brown bonnets, interchanging last 
words with their friends, he smiled, 
and whispered in Mary’s ear, ‘ You 
are quite right, my dear, I give my 
full consent, and revoke all m 
objections, for this is an argument 
cannot resist.’ 

Mary’s only answer was a pleased, 
grateful smile. Her heart was .too 
full to allow her to say anything. 
Moreover, her thoughts just now 
were all engaged about her darling 
sister, and the happiness which had 
been granted to her. ‘The dear 
old Grange, how pleasant to think 
of the sound of children’s voices 
cheering its quiet rooms once more,’ 
she said, to herself. ‘ God bless the 
little fellow, and make him a bless- 
ing to his parents.’ She was startled 
from her reverie, (for Sir George had 
turned from her to greet Mr. 
Vaughan, just returned from seeing 
Mary’s box safely placed in the 
van,) by the sudden appearance on 
the platform of an elegantly-dressed 
and sweet looking young lady, 
who had come with bright smiles, 
and thoughtful gifts to bid the 
travellers God speed, and to cheer 
them with the inspiriting news that 
the Queen had desired her to say 
she took the warmest interest im 
what they were doing, and wished 
her also to signify to them the ex- 

ression of her highest approbation. 

he lady, well known to all by the 
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part which she had taken in direct- 
ing and superintending the under- 
taking, had scarcely finished speak- 
ing, when the warning bell began 
to ring, followed by the cry of 
‘Take your seats, ladies!’ In a few 
moments they were all comfortably 
arranged in their carriages; an- 
other bustling minute, then the 
whistle sounded, and, with three 
hearty and long-echoing cheers from 
the assembled crowd, the train 
started on its way. Quickly it va- 
nished from the sight of those who 
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'- JE were very pleasant,’ says 
David Copperfield, ‘ going 
down, and Mr. Spenlow gavemesome 
hints in reference to my profession. 
He said ‘ it was the genteelest pro- 
fession in the world, and must on no 
account be confounded with the pro- 
fession of a solicitor: being quite 
another sort of thing, infinitely more 
exclusive, less mechanical, and more 
profitable. We took things much 
more easily in the Commons than 
they could be taken anywhere else,’ 
he observed, ‘and that, sir, as a 
privileged class, apart .... Discon- 
tented people might talk of corrup- 
tion in the Commons, closeness in 
the Commons, and the necessity of 
reforming the Commons,’ said Mr. 
eet solemnly, in conclusion, 
‘but when the price of wheat per 
bushel had Been highest, the Com- 
mons had been busiest: and a man 
might lay his hand upon his heart 
and say this to the whole world— 
Touch the Commons and down 
comes the country.’ 

This genteel and indispensable 
business, which Mr. Spenlow de- 
scribes with such unction, is among 
the residues of a large and thriving 
concern which at one time em- 
ployed the talents and the mid- 
night oil of the students and 
Universities of half Europe. The 
Roman or Civil Law, as it is exhi- 
bited in the system of Justinian, 
was for centuries wholly, and still 
is partially, the rule of all tribunals 
in Italy, Spain, and the South of 
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were left behind, as quickly the 
lights were extinguished at the sta- 
tion, and it was left in silence and 
darkness, whilst those who had just 
bid farewell to dearest friends and 
beloved relatives quietly returned 
to their several dwellings, their 
hearts filled with pensive yet hope- 
ful thoughts of those whose places 
would now be vacant at their Christ- 
mas firesides ; and amongst all these 
none will be more tenderly or more 
constantly remembered at that 
coming season than Mary Vaughan. 


OLD CIVILIANS* 


France. It forms the acknowledged 
basis of decision in all the German 
courts of justice, and enters deeply 
into the principles of Scottish juris- 
prudence. In England indeed its 
reception has been limited, and al- 
ways watched with jealousy, for its 
maxims were incompatible with the 
system earlier cotablished in our 
courts of law. But even here, in 
connexion with the canon law, it 
has niched itself securely ; and al- 
though marriage and inheritance, 
death and birth—and consequently 
mankind in general—are affected by 
its operations, yet Doctors’ Commons 
has hitherto proved itself, in spite of 
open assault, or secret murmurs, as 
irremovable as infelix Theseus 
himself, and survives alike the 
envy of common lawyers and the 
besoms of reforming Parliaments. 

We have no intention however 
of arguing either for or against the 
practice or doctrines of civilians. 
We side neither with the Capulets 
of the Temple, nor the Montagues of 
the Court of Arches. We have no 
objection to the thriving business of 
Spenlow, Jorkins and Co. Our pur- 
pose is to take occasion, from Mr. 
Sandars’careful editionof Justinian’s 
Institutes, to survey briefly the 
origin, progress, and fortunes of a 
system of laws which were once 
imposed upon the whole civilised 
world, and have proved of more 
verdurable stuff than the Empire of 
Rome itself. 

The Romans were essentially a 








* The Institutes of Justinian, with English Introduction. 
Notes by Thomas Collet Sandars, M.A. London: John W. Parker and Son. 1858. 
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litigious people, both in a good and 
a bad sense of the word. On the 
one hand, they were deeply im- 
pressed with the majesty of law, as 
a controlling idea; on the other, 
they were childishly prone to 
dabble with its quibbles and 
formularies. Next to his land- 
lord, Dandie Dinmont reverenced a 
great lawyer: and next to his gene- 
ral, the Roman held in honour the 
gentlemen of the gown. It must be 
admitted indeed that the military 
and legal professions were not kept 
apart in those days. The peace- 
loving Cicero donned a_ cuirass; 
Cesar was hardly less celebrated as 
a plesder than as a captain; and 
even families in which, lke that of 
the Mucii, legal knowledge was an 
heirloom, added ovations and tri- 
umphs to their forensic laurels. It 
may be questioned, however, whether 
the Scipios were a more popular 
house than the Scevole. The far- 
mer who brought an action of tres- 
pass against his neighbour, or Caius 
of the Vicus Tuscus, who lodged an 
appeal against Titius for obstructing 
his watercourse, might hear with 
indifference of the blockade of Car- 


thage ; but both of them would 


anxiously await the hour when 
Scevola took his seat in the portico 
ready to adjudicate or advise. Even 
if the Roman commoner could read, 
he had no Cabinet Lawyer or Arch- 
bold’s Practice to refer to. He 
depended upon the oral counsel of 
the professor for the minutest for- 
mulary or symbol of his case. The 
return he gave for gratuitous advice 
was his vote: and as every Roman 
of family aspired to the honours 
of the commonwealth, most Romans, 
not utterly obscure, acquainted 
themselves with the common rules 
and practice of the law. Our 
own civil and criminal processes 
are sufficiently mysterious to the 
uninitiated. An attorney may 
be an evil, but there is a worse evil 
under the sun than an attorney— 
the law itself interpreted by the 
client. But at Rome the peril of 
managing your own cause was infi- 
oy greater. To attempt it was 
proclaiming yourself fit for a gaol 
or Bedlam—it was so shrouded by 
symbols, so fenced by indispensable 
forms. Hence Rome, if the Sicoee 
of debtors, was the “Paradise of 
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lawyers. Every jurisconsult was, in 
respect of his dient, an absolute 
king. He required their votes once 
in a year; but they needed his 
wisdom every market-day. At such 
seasons the masters of the art were 
seen walking in the forum, ready to 
impart their advice to the meanest 
of their fellow-citizens; and thus 
indirectly canvassing them for the 
next election. As their years and 
honours increased, they seated them- 
selves at home, at the entrance of 
their houses, to expect with patient 
gravity the visits of their clients, 
who at the dawn of day, from the 
town and country, began to thunder 
at their door. The duties of social 
life, and the incidents of judicial 
proceeding, were the ordinary sub- 
jects of these consultations, and the 
verbal or written opinions of the 
jurisconsults were framed according 
to the rules of ethics or law. The 
groups in the porch partook of the 
character of a school. The youths 
of their own order and family were 
permitted to listen, and the know- 
des of the elders was transmitted 
and inculeated with oracular preci- 
sion and authority. The professors 
were enthusiasts in their way. Our 
devotees to Coke and Lyttelton 
seldom affect to regard their writ- 
ings as graceful or attractive. An 
English lawyer seeks intellectual re- 
laxation,not in the Statutes at Large, 
but in ancient or modern literature. 
But the Romans affirmed the study 
of the law to be in itself pleasant 
and attractive. The twelve tables 
were committed to the memory of 
the young and the meditations o. 
the old. They were studied both 
for immediate objects and as archzxo- 
logical curiosities. ‘They amuse 
the mind,’ says Cicero, who, how- 
ever, was by no means disinclined 
toa joke at the cloth, ‘by the re- 
muailaenes of old words and the 

ortraits of ancient manners; they 
inculcate the soundest principles of 
government and morals: and I am 
not afraid to affirm, that the brief 
composition of the Decemvirs sur- 
passes in genuine value the libraries 
of Grecian philosophy.’ 

When such were the rewards of 
legal proficiency, and such the liti- 
gious character of the people, it may 
be readily conceived that there was 
actually but one civil profession at 
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Rome. Over the clergy a tight hand 
was kept. The pontitfs were nearly 
as much secular as sacerdotal per- 
sonages; the chiefs of the sacred 
colleges alone were subjected to spi- 
ritual restraints. They were rarely 
allowed to be absent from their dio- 
ceses; and oneespecially,the Flamen 
Dialis, or Bishop of Rome, in respect 
of Jupiter Maximus, its sensing 
deity, was forbidden to sleep three 
nights together out of his own house 
in the Via Sacra. The soothsayers 
and augurs commanded as little re- 
spect as the French abbés in the 
year 1790. Politically, indeed, they 
were useful. They were employed 
in breaking up an assembly, as soon 
as the brickbats began to fly about 
the rostrum, or when a decision un- 
favourable to the senate seemed in- 
evitable. But both ethically and 
theologically these reverend gentle- 
men were regarded as little better 
than priests of Mumbo-jumbo; and 
a Roman paterfamilias would have 
been less surprised by a speech 
from an ox, than by word of admo- 
nition from a clergyman. With 
the medical profession it fared even 
worse. Considering their incessant 
wars, and their nearly as frequent 
rows in the forum, the Quirites must 
have stood often in need of surgery ; 
yet surgeons are rarely named, and 
never with honour, either in Latin 
writings or inscriptions. Antonius 
Musa had probably in his day the 
most extensive practice in Rome, 
yet had he not luckily cured Augus- 
tus of a tertain ague by the appli- 
cation of a cold shower-bath, he 
would have shared the oblivion of 
all his other patients. As for phy- 
sicians generally, their civil status 
was below that of the meanest free 
inhabitant of the Saburra. He was 
sometimes a freedman, but mostly a 
slave; and he was employed in offices 
which none but a slave would have 
undertaken. The most innocent of 
his duties was the preparation of 
perfumes; but he was often called 
upon by his patron, or his patron’s 
lady, to concoct a dose of poison, 
either for the purpose of suicide, or 
for the removal of an objectionable 
neighbour or rival. The eee 
of the law was indeed in all respects 
paramount, both under the Com- 
monwealth and the Empire. The 
lawyerentered into a profitable part- 
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nership with the orator, and in their 
combined character they found 
plenty of business, both in the civil 
and criminal courts. 

When law was so much in de- 
mand, and its professors ‘so loved 
and honoured,’ it is not surprising 
that the Roman statutes at large 
attained, even at an early period, a 
mostinconvenient bulk. The national 
genius was unimaginative in art and 
literature. It was led in triumph 
by the Greeks. It had even con- 
descended to borrow from the less 
inventive Etruscans. But in mat- 
ters of the law, whether the weigh- 
tier or the merely formal, it was 
quick, apprehensive, and ‘ forgetive.’ 
‘To devise a new law was almost as 
essential to the reputation of a can- 
didate for civil honours at Rome, 
as a speech in Parliament to that of 
an English or American representa- 
tive. But the lex seripta was not 
the only addition to the statute- 
book. The pretors inaugurated 
their administration with a pro- 
gramme of the rules which they in- 
tended to observe in the exercise of 
their office : and the pretorian deci- 
sions—or oral law of the home and 
foreign magistrates—were as various 
as the characters of their authors, 
and yearly added to the inextricable 
maze of laws. To abridge and co- 
dify this heterogeneous mass of ordi- 
nances was a favourite project with 
all the reformers of Rome, from the 
Gracchi to Julius Cesar. More than 
one of the emperors, whose reseripts 
augmented the evil, attempted to 
remedy it: but it was reserved for 
the indefatigable and ubiquitous 
Hadrian to accomplish the design. 
His Perpetual Edict is sufficient 
alone, if other memorials were want- 
ing, to immortalize his reign. This 
well-digested code at once put an 
end to the vague and arbitrary juris- 
diction of the provincial governors. 
It supplanted thetwelve tables as the 
standard of jurisprudence ; and if 
it did not materially improve the 
theory of law, it at least conferred 
upon suitors the invaluable boon of 
uniform and invariable practice. 

The precepts of philosophy seldom 
if ever affect the forms or principles 
of jurisprudence in this country. A 
barrister who should profess to be 
guided by the doctrines of Hegel or 
Schelling would probably in a single 
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term find himself briefless. Judges 
occasionally cite Latin in their 
charges to the grand jury; but a 
chief or puisné avowing himself to 
be a disciple of Kant or Reid, 
would be regarded by the bar as 
‘fatuus ac furiosus. But the 
maxims of the Grecian schools were 
not merely familiar to the Roman 
magistrates, but liberally employed 
as the groundwork of their laws 
by the most celebrated legislators. 
he collections of Justinian bear 
manifold traces of the influence of 
the Stoics; and pretors and pro- 
consuls modified their decisions by 
their respective predilections for the 
Academic and Epicurean sects. We 
do not know whether their meta- 
physical tastes improved their legal 
acumen; but they certainly im- 
arted to the body of the Roman 
ao a dignity, coherence, and an 
ethical tone which we shall vainly 
seek in more recent codes. The 
Stoical philosophy, which steeled 
its professors against the tyranny 
of the emperors, by instructing 
them to view life and death, evil 
report and good report, exile and 
the rack, as accidents of mortality, 
particularly affected the legislation 
of Rome after the accession of 
Tiberius; nor until Christianity 
had supplied a higher rule of 
action, do the traces of the Porch 
vanish from the laws of Rome. 
When in the twelfth century the 
study of civil law revived in Europe, 
its professors naturally imbibed 
many of its philosophical doctrines ; 
and the Christian schools of Bologna 
and Montpelier often afforded the 
singular spectacle of a fierce dis- 
ute between the followers of 
Selews and Zeno. 

The Christianized empire of 
Rome continued to be governed 
by the principles of its pagan 
legislators ; a though the insti- 
tutions of marriage, slavery, and 
public worship were modified by 
the new creed, the laws which 
awarded the penalties of crime or 
regulated the succession and dis- 
tribution of property, still reflected 
the age of the Decemvirs and 
the Scevole. But the new wine 
was visibly impairing the old 
vessels; the inconsistency between 
the religion and jurisprudence of 
the state was with each gene- 
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ration becoming more apparent, and 
the rent was made wale by the 
growing pretensions of the church 
to control the decisions of the secu- 
lar courts. In the reign of Theo- 
dosius the first attempt was made on 
a large scale to reconcile the incon- 
sistencies, diminish the bulk, and 
define the rules of the Roman law, 
The emperor sought to lighten the 
duties of the judge by an edict 
which established five civilians as 
the oracles of legal decision. Caius, 
Paul, Ulpian and Modestinus were 
regarded as equal authorities: but 
the distinction was reserved for 
Papinian of deciding in all cases 
where they disagreed. The task 
however was still incompletely per- 
formed: the oracles not only often 
differed irreconcilably with one 
another, but had expressed their 
opinions so voluminously, as to im- 
pede materially the course of jus- 
tice and impose intolerable burdens 
upon the skill or conscience of the 
judges. Justinian, on his accession 
to the throne, was compelled either 
to bridge over and consolidate the 
chaos of laws and legal opinions 
which had accumulated in the space 
of ten centuries, or to submit to 
all the evils of a virtual anarchy. 
Though himself an Illyrian soldier, 
he was no mean adept in the 
science of jurisprudence: and if he 
confided to others the labour of 
selection and condensation, yet for 
his choice of the most able civilians, 
he deserves to be applauded as 
the founder of a new era in the 
Roman law. His ‘Corpus Juris 
Civilis’ lacks indeed the harmony 
and precision of the code. It was 
not the reflection of one great mind, 
but the converging rays of the legal 
experience of nearly a thousand 
years. It was impossible to cancel 
the legislation of centuries without 
shaking to their centre the founda- 
tions of his empire. It might have 
been practical still further to reduce 
the mass of materials, or to arrange 
them on more scientific principles. 
But the work was to be sa 
quickly ; the number and weight 
of discordant rules were enormous, 
and we may rather marvel at the 
comparative harmony of Justinian’s 
statute-book, than cavil at the in- 
coherences of its structure. 

But we should earn little grati- 
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tude from our readers were we to 
conduct them into the labyrinth of 
obscure and tedious records which 
contain the history of Justinian’s 
laws—their reception at the time, 
their fortunes afterwards. The 
names, or at least the writings of 
its sages and commentators, are 
rapidly passing into oblivion. The 
stream of literature has nearly 
deserted a channel into which at 
one time both philosophy and learn- 
ing poured their choicest and most 
copious stores, Even in Spain, 
where improvement moves tardily, 
the influence of Accursius, Baldus 
and Cujacius is on the decline, while 
in the rest of Europe the studies 
which once absorbed the favours 
of monarchs, and conferred the 
most brilliant of reputations, have 
fallen into neglect, or lurk in 
obscure and remote corners. 

Yet there are some salient points 
in the history of the civilians which, 
as characteristic of the feelings or 
the manners of the past, we shall 
now briefly survey. The quarrels 
of lawyers have not been treated of 
even by Mr. Disraeli. 

The civil lawyers, it must be owned, 
from the earlest ages belied their 
name. Under the Commonwealth 
they were active political partisans ; 
under the Empire, when politics were 
nearly extinct, they created schisms 
of their own. There was indeed 
fair ground for fighting; laws and 
language are ambiguous and arbi- 
trary: positive institutions are often 
the result of custom and prejudice : 
the voice of reason is less frequently 
audible in court than the clamour 
of argument, and the love of argu- 
ment is inflamed by the envy of 
rivals, the vanity of masters, and 
the partial reverence of disciples. 
The quarrels of the long robe were 
sometimes also the mask of poli- 
tical sentiments. The Augustan age 
produced two luminaries of the law, 
one of whom, Ateius Capito, was a 
high Tory, and the other, Antistius 
Labeo, a sturdy Whig. Labeo 

was attached to the form of the old 
republic, and indulged, in common 
with a large minority of the senate, 
in dreams of its restoration. Capito, 
possibly from conviction that mo- 
narchy was essential to the security 
of the empire, was the advocate of 
innovation and of the Cesar. Yet 
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both were rigid conservators of the 
formularies of their profession: and 
although Labeo indulged in opposi- 
tion to the government, he adhered 
strictly to the letter of the statute 
book, and was less accessible than 
his rival to the appeals of equity. 
The founders of these opposite 
schools however did not give their 
own names to their respective sects. 
The schools were denominated from 
two of their later leaders, Sabinus 
and Proculius, until these two 
were supplanted by the yet more 
recent influence of Pegasus and 
Cassius. The Pegasians and Cas- 
sians exhibited a strange anomaly : 
for the liberal lawyers were repre- 
sented by Pegasus, a supple courtier 
of Domitian, while Cassius, who 
gloried in his descent from Cesar’s 
assassin, was the chief of the imperial 
party. The conflict between the 
Draven and Sabinians endured 
from the age of Augustus to that of 
Hadrian, when the publication of the 
Perpetual Edict modified or re- 
moved many of the causes of this 
long controversy. The vestiges of 
these schisms however remain 
deeply imbedded in the laws of Jus- 
tinian, where, like the impressions 
of the strange plants and animals 
which preceded man on this earth, 
they still record the legal revolutions 
of the Roman bar. 

The Perpetual Edict, although it 
silenced the parties, did not remove 
the discrepancies of the law. The 
Gregorian, Hermogenian, and Theo- 
dosian Codes which succeeded it, 
are replete with contradictions, and 
the mass of obsolete and superfluous 
legislation, which had accumulated 
in the course of ten centuries, might 
have reconciled Lord Eldon himself 
to a revision of the statute-book. 
But although Justinian may be 
justly applauded as having in a great 
measure brought back the law to a 
uniform standard, practical at the 
tribunals and intelligible to the pro- 
fessors, his codification by no means 
escaped the censure either of his 
own time or of posterity. His po- 
sition was not favourable for the task. 
The despotism of the early Cesars, 
which was more Precchener 5 the re- 
sult of individual caprice or crime 
than of any regular system, had be- 
come in the seventh century of our 
era, and at the Byzantine court, an 
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organized absolutism. The Cesar 
stood in awe of the church alone, 
and the church was more zealous for 
the orthodoxy than for the civil 
liberty of its subjects. It bitterly 
and powerfully resented every at- 
tempt to relax the fetters of its 
Arian or Athanasian creeds, but it 
looked without emotion upon the 
exactions and oppressions of the 
civil or military power. The Byzan- 
tine Cesar could ill afford to revive 
in his laws even the echoes of repub- 
lican freedom ; it was dangerous to 
repeat the language of Scevola 
and Sulpicius; and in his selec- 
tion of ancient laws, he went 
no further back than the reign of 
Hadrian. It was urged, and with 
reason, against the new Code, 
that its compilers, and Tribonian 
especially, condemned to silence the 
genuine and native wisdom of the 
sages of the republic: the civiliaz: 
wholived under the firstCzsars were 
seldom permitted to speak, while 
the Syrian, Greek, and African 
foreigners, who made law a trade, 
and regarded servility as a duty, 
were admitted as the authentic ex- 
onents of the science which they 
snarl It was perhaps as fairly 
urged in reply, that the maxims of 
elder and better ages were useless 
to a corrupt court and a degraded 
eople, that the theories of the phi- 
Scania rs were superseded by the 
Gospel, and that Justinian con- 
ferred upon his subjects the only 
boon within his power—uniformity 
of practice in their civil and criminal 
affairs. The boon indeed was incom- 
plete: either from haste or careless- 
ness the code and pandects abound 
in contradictions: and their antino- 
mies, or opposite laws, still exercise 
the ingenuity, and increase the 
profits of modern civilians. 

There is perhaps no period in 
the annals of mankind so melan- 
choly and confused as that of the 
four centuries which succeeded Jus- 
tinian’s death. That emperor, al- 
though a timid and superstitious 
bigot in whatever related to the 
church, was a vigilant, active, and 
efficient statesman. His own abilities 
were seconded or even surpassed by 
thuse of some of his ministers; and 
the last triumphs of the Roman 
arms were achieved by his generals 
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Narses and Belisarius. But he 
could only temporarily revive the 
dormant and decayed forces of his 
empire. Within another century 
its fairest provinces were swept 
away from it by the Saracens on 
the one side, and the Teutonic tribes 
on the other; and the dominions 
of the Byzantine Cesars were re- 
duced to a third of the territory 
which Trajan ruled and Diocletian 
partitioned. The laws of Rome 
1owever survived its arms. The 
Arabian conquerors indeed intro- 
duced a system of religion and 
jurisprudence which was irreconcil- 
able with the creed or the code of 
the vanquished. But the more 
generous barbarians of the north 
brought with them the rudiments 
of a liberal civil policy, which, 
though irregular, like their freedom, 
was yet capable of organization, 
and amalgamated readily with the 
nobler and worthier elements of the 
Roman law. The Franks, Burgun- 
dians, and Ostrogoths were sufli- 
ciently civilized to embrace with 
zeal all that was available to them 
in the legal system of Rome; an? 
while they rejected the emasculate 
vices of the conquered, acknowledged 
their proficiency in the arts of ad- 
ministration and jurisprudence. 

It was greatly to the advantage 
of the freedom and civilization of 
Europe that the unwieldy mass of 
the eae was broken up into 
smaller kingdoms, and in some 
instances into petty states. A 
horde of barbarians, like the fol- 
lowers of Genghis Khan, would 
have reacted the despotism without 
correcting the vices of Byzantine 
Rome. The aged and withered 
trunk of the Empire demanded for 
its restoration many independent 
grafts; and its servile uniformity 
could be remedied alone by the 
separate resuscitation of its frag- 
ments. We may deplore the min- 
gled violence and feebleness of the 
feudal system—its capricious laws 
—its essential anarchy—yet its very 
vices were effective remedies to the 
more cumbrous evil which they 
superseded. From the chaos of 
despotism arose once more living 
communities, as instinct with life, if 
less attractive in form, than the 
Greek and Italian republics, which 
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Macedon and Rome respectively ab- 
sorbed. The divisions of the feudal 
system were, in great measure, 
healed by the unity of the church ; 
and at periods when war was the 
normal condition of mankind, and 
the strong hand was almost the 
only arbiter of right and wrong in 
secular matters, the progress of 
crime and cruelty was arrested by 
tribunals, which professing to de- 
rive their authority from heaven, 
effectually curbed the powers of 
earth. 

The feudal system was however 
controlled by institutions which it 
despised, sdlenstod, or overlooked. 
Man can no more live by war alone 
than by bread alone; and the syste- 
matic rapine and precarious agricul- 
ture of the great fiefs rendered them 
the moredependent upon the indus- 
trial population of the towns. Into 
the cities and towns had retired the 
last remnantsof the life oftheempire, 
its manual arts, its municipal insti- 
tutions, theforms of its law, and the 
practice of its courts. But the 
townsmen hadnotcarried with them, 
or at least did not long retain, its 
despotic usages and uniformity. By 
the very isolation of their position 
the necessity for self-government 
was imposed upon them; and with 
it revived the embers of civil free- 
dom. The fiscal oppressions of the 
empire no longer existed; for gangs 
of handicraft slaves were substituted 
active and emulous artisans; and 
the ports, which had been generally 
closed by the exactions of the im- 
perial excise, were again opened to 
the commerce of the world. The 

owth of the municipalities was 
fostered in the silence and confusion 
of the dark ages; it is recorded 
sometimes distinctly, and sometimes 
obscurely, in the charters of the 
ninth and tenth centuries. But 
their progress was unimpeded; their 
rivalry was active and incessant ; 
their affairs were managed by thrifty 
and intelligent stewards; and, by 
the close of the eleventh century, 
we behold, in comparison with the 
decrepitude of the Roman empire, 
‘anew earth.’ At the opposite ex- 
tremities of Europe, on the shores 
of the Baltic and the Mediterranean, 
we are afforded the spectacle of civil 
regeneration; for the same causes 
produced similar effects among the 
VOL. LI. NO. CCCI. 
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nations most oppressed by Rome, 
and those who eluded or scarcely 
felt its yoke. 

The laws of Rome were not the 
least valuable portion of the inherit- 
ance of the municipalities. The 
possession of them either in their 
integrity, or in portions, saved them 
from the hazard of theoretical ex- 
periments in legislation. It encou- 
raged in them the salutary prejudice 
that they were still the members of 
a united empire: their fancied con- 
nexion with the Caesars preserved 
them from unconditional subservi- 
ency to the opposite centre of 
union—the Church. It imparted to 
them a certain uniformity of struc- 
ture, without shackling their civic 
development; and if in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries the 
Italian republics reflect the image 
of a family circle of communities, 
the resemblance may be ascribed 
to their retention oF ancient laws, 
and the activity of their com- 
mercial enterprise. The latter cir- 
cumstance connected them with 
progress, the former with perma- 
nence; and the result of this union 
of opposing forces was, in either 
case, the conservation of an intel- 
ligent though turbulent freedom 
during that dark period when the 
rest of society was torn by anarchy 
or vexed by superstition. It is not 
pretended that any of these commu- 
nities possessed the whole of Justi- 
nian’s laws. His Pandects and In- 
stitutes were as incommensurate with 
their limited necessities, as the ex- 
tent of their territories was dispro- 

rtioned to that of the empire. 

ut that the laws of the empire 
fragmentarily survived in the cities 
is no longer doubted. The popular: 
story that the copy of the Pandects, 
now in the Laurentian Library at 
Florence, was brought to Pisa from 
Amalfi, after the capture of that 
city by Roger, King of Sicily, in 
1135, is now discredited ; and Mura- 
tori, in the last century,and Savigny, 
in the present, have proved satis- 
factorily that not only an abridg- 
ment of the Theodosian Code, but 
that of Justinian also and even of 
the Pandects, were known in dif. 
ferent parts of Europe long before 
the date of their supposed discovery 
at Amalfi. The possession of an 
entire copy of these laws, and the 
H 
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high reputation of its text, undoubt- 
edly stimulated the study of Roman 
jurisprudence, and led to the forma- 
tion of schools, universities, and 
studies, which, next to the writings 
of the schoolmen, affected the 

eneral texture of European learn- 


in 

Seisehens by universal testimony, 
was the founder of modern in- 
vestigation into the laws of Justi- 
nian. The Germans have put in 
a claim to his birth; but he was 
unquestionably a native of Bologna, 
and lectured upon the Codex not 
long after the commencement of 
the twelfth century. His oral in- 
structions were the least important 
ortion of his learned labours. With 
zim began the practice of making 
glosses, or short marginal —— 
tions on the law books, and into 
such high reputation did these notes 
arrive, that it was commonly said— 
‘No one can go wrong who follows 
a gions, and that a gloss was worth 
a hundred texts.’ The reverence 
of the Rabbis for the letter of the 
Scriptures, the homage which the 
Latinists of thefifteenth century paid 
to the authority of Cicero, the devo- 
tion with which the Ulemas and the 
Sunnites respectively study the pre- 
cepts of the Koran, afford the only 

arallel to the zeal of the early 
jurists for these notes on the Laws 
of Justinian. The fanaticism of the 
teachers led to bitter feuds among 
their disciples: the streets of Padua 
and Bologna, seldom exempt from 
civil broils, were rendered yet more 
turbulent by the pugnacity of the 
law-students. Scenes which had been 
rehearsed centuries earlier at the 
Universities of Athens and Berytus, 
were repeated with increased acri- 
mony in such of the Italian cities 
as were fortunate enough to possess 
a professor of law. Nor was the 
number of the combatants incon- 
siderable. To take a degree at 
Bologna was considered essential 
to any ambitious youth who aspired 
to practise jurisprudence at Paris 
or Augsburg. The population of 
students was nearly a third of the 
whole population of the town. They 
were banded into French and Ger- 
man factions: and there was gene- 
rally a pretty quarrel going on 
between these tramontant | the 
native students. As soon as a 
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novice had entered his name in the 
university register he was assailed 
by these opposite parties, each 


eager to enlist him under its 
favourite professor. He was for- 
tunate if he escaped from their 


rough handling with only the loss 
of half his raiment. More gene- 
rally he found that bruises and 
broken bones were the first fruits 
of his matriculation. Learned Ty- 
balt and learned Benvolio tilted at 
each other in the streets; and when 
the new-comer had chosen, or been 
forced to choose his ‘ mess,’ he found 
himself unexpectedly enlisted in a 
service which demanded hard fight- 
ing no less than hard study. 

~ The cities of Italy rivalled one 
another in the homage which they 
paid to the sages of the law. The 
standard of the people or the ban- 
ners of the guilds were not held in 
higher reverence, or guarded with 
more jealousy, than the possession 
of a lecturer on jurisprudence. The 
articles of agreement between the 
professors and the universities were 
subscribed by the Podesta and the 
principal magistrates, and deposited 
among the publicarchives. A public 
residence was assigned to them: a 
liberal stipend was secured : and the 
gratitude of their pupils expressed 
itself in the substantial form of regu- 
lar fees and occasional donations. 
Every means were exerted, both by 
thestate and by individuals, to mono- 
polize the services of the lecturer, 
and to induce him to bind himself 
for the term of his natural life to be 
their instructor and guide. The 
church and the professors of the 
canon law viewed with much 
jealousy this legal enthusiasm : more 
than oneinterdict was levelled against 
the study and the sages of the 
Roman law; the one was declared 
to be a remnant of paganism, and 
the others servants of the unclean 
spirit. ‘These cordial advances 
from the Italian cities were not 
uniformly met with gratitude on 
the part of the recipients. Irnerius 
and the elder Accursius were con- 
stant to Bologna; but Francis Ac- 
cursius abandoned his university- 
chair, and took service with our 
English Justinian, Edward I.; and 
Roffredo da Benevento transferred 
his learning from Bologna to Arezzo, 
from Arezzo to Frederic II., from 
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that emperor to his enemy, Po 
Gregory IX., and finally tired of 
both the Ghibeline and the Guelf 
factions, retired to his native city of 
Benevento. The arrival of an illus- 
trious lawyer was observed as a fes- 
tival by the community which had 
engaged him. The guilds with their 
banners, the students arranged ac- 
cording to their several nations, the 
civic guard in polished armour, the 
populace in holiday attire, the ma- 
gistrates in their robes of office, met 
him at the city gates, and followed 
him to his lodgings with every 
demonstration of respect and ap- 
lause. The streets were spanned 
by triumphal arches and strewed 
with flowers ; nor did the reception 
of a distinguished civilian differ 
in any particular, except in the 
absence of a military escort, from 
that which was accorded to the 
envoys of princes, or even to the 
Cesars of Augsburg. The de- 


parture of a popular professor, on 
the other hand, was often effected 
in silence and by stratagem. He 
withdrew in the night, for hundreds 
were waiting to arrest his eg 


and forcibly to retain him within the 
walls. Even the anger of faction 
rielded to the desire for securing 
Lis services. Special decrees were 
passed, permitting the professor to 
remain neutral, and exempting him- 
self and his property from the sen- 
tences of banishment and confisca- 
tion, which the rival parties were 
perpetually issuing against each 
other. A pleasing example of 
national gratitude and veneration— 
the more pleasing indeed from its 
rarity in the turbulent republics of 
Italy—occurs in the instance of the 
elder Accursius. He himself in- 
deed was beyond the reach of the 
fickleness or ingratitude of mankind ; 
but his descendants were benefited 
by his renown. In the year 1306, 
the city of Bologna was divided 
between the factions of Lamber- 
tazzi and Gieremei. The former, who 
were Ghibelines, had been wholly 
overthrown, and, according to the 
usage of Italy, were excluded from 
all political power. But a single 
exception was made in favour of his 
family. They had been on the 
vanquished side, but they were 
permitted to enjoy all the privileges 
of the victorious Guelf party ; and 
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it was expressly stated, in the de- 
cree of exemption, that it was ac- 
corded to them ‘out of respect to 
the memory of one by whose means 
the city had been frequented by 
students, and its fame had been 
spread through the world.’ 

A strict neutrality indeed in po- 
litical questions, was not always ob- 
served by those who were thus ex- 
empted. The man was occasionally 
paramount to the professor, and the 
occupier of a chair which pertained 
to a civil science would excite dis- 
affection by his eloquence, or even 
take part in the broils of the market- 
place. In such cases the personal 

rivileges of the lecturer were abo- 
ished, and the sons or grandsons of 
Accursius appear to have lost the be- 
nefit of the edict of 1306, since a few 
years later theirgoods were confisca- 
ted, and their persons expelled from 
Bologna. Itwas permitted, however, 
to the lawyer to share in national 
feuds : and the rivalries of Pisa and 
Florence, of Verona and Vicenza, 
were frequently represented and ag- 
gravated by their respective profes- 
sors. Even lectures on the Pan- 
dects were sometimes made a vehicle 
of biting satire. Ferrara and Bo- 
logna were on bad terms with cach 
other at the time when Odofredo da 
Benevento filled the chair of law. 
He differed from his professional 
brethren in the discharge of his office 
inasmuch as he was wont to strew 
the hard and thorny ground of legal 
disquisition with historical illustra- 
tions and shrewd or pleasant anee- 
dotes. In reference to the pending 
quarrel between the cities, he 
quaintly remarked — @ propos of 
some maxim of Ulpian or Paulus— 
‘Hence, gentlemen, we may infer 
that every man, who comes into the 
presence of a magistrate, is bound 
to treat him with respect: whereas, 
the Ferrarese, so far from obeying 
this sound and wholesome rule, even 
if they were in God’s presence, would 
neither bend their oon nor doff 
their bonnets.’ 

The private jealousies of these 
learned men were as alert as their 
ae predilections. Accursius 

aving learned that his rival Odo- 

fredo had been diligently collect- 

ing, with a view to prompt pub- 

lication, his glosses on the Corpus 

Juris Civilis,and having himself long 
H2 
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been occupied with a similar work, 
gave his lectures to the winds, 
bolted out his pupils, announced 
that he was at death’s door, 
and employed his stolen leisure 
in anticipating his rival’s work. 
We shall not open an account 
of the private lives and conversa- 
tion of the old civilians; it would 
lead us too far into the region 
of questionable anecdotes. We find 
some of them branded with the 
charge of avarice as regarded their 
scholars, and others with that of 
rofusion or personal ostentation. 
he most serious imputation upon 
Accursius is insinuated by Dante ;* 
et it must be added, that if he 
eaves one civilian in Hell, he has 
= another on the high road to Para- 
ise. 

Amid all the improvements of our 
metropolis the common lawyers are 
still indifferently lodged; and the 
civilians have little to boast of as 
regards their accommodation. Trade 
builds itself palaces in this country, 
but the dispensers of Justice are im- 
prisoned during two-thirds of the 
year in apartments which exclude 
the light and defy ventilation. Even 
the Hall of Rufus, where Themis 
has been enthroned for centuries, is 
shorn of its proportions, and its de- 
tached courts present little that is 
either venerable or picturesque. 
But the Italian civilians were not 
only handsomely housed at the 
public charge, but presided in halls 
where the genius of the artist was 
employed for the convenience and 
dignity of the law. At Florence, 
Pisa, and Bologna, the courts of 
justice were the ornaments of their 
respective cities; and though inferior 
in size and grandeur to the town- 
halls of the Netherlands, they were 
neither crowded into alleys, nor 
obscure and sordid in their interior. 
Brescia was by no means distin- 
guished among the Lombard towns 
either by its enterprise or the cha- 
racter of its structures, but it pro- 
vided handsomely for the accommo- 
dation of its magistrates and pro- 
fessors. In the annals of Jaco 
Malvezzi, who wrote at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, we 
find the following description of the 
new palace of justice, which was 
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erected in the year 1223. ‘In that 
year the citizens built a fair palace, 
and annexed to it a tower of rare 
device. And this they did so that 
the townsmen might have one 
building where the counsels and 
sages of the law might dwell, 
and whence they might issue 
their decrees and awards; for be- 
fore that time each quarter of the 
town had its own judge and law- 
court. And I shall tell you a won- 
derful matter, yet one well attested 
both by ancient men and writings. 
Brescia was then so populous that 
even that spacious hall seemed 
narrow; for thither flocked on the 
days when the court held its sit- 
tings the most worshipful and 
wealthy citizens, and troups of 
knights, attended by their esquires, 
so that the beholder saw no faint 
image of the old Roman pomp. The 
college of the lawyers, when these 
grave men were all assembled, 
showed like Plato’s or Aristotle’s 
schools, even in those brave days 
when Europe and Asia sent their 
young men to hear their wise lore: 
and in the midst of that goodly 
company of men of various condi- 
tions sat on lofty chairs the lumi- 
naries of the law, insomuch that a 
man might deem them no other 
than the senators and the people of 
Rome.’ But this stateliness was 
brief. 


The glory of Brescia de- 

arted; and the annalist comparing 
its former with its latter estate, 
laments over the empty courts and 
the deserted streets of the declining 


city. ‘Where is now that fair col- 
lege of venerable sages—where the 
crowds of grave citizens, the just 
consuls, the wise assessors, and their 
attendant pomp and chivalry? The 
Brescian Hall of Justice now con- 
tains a single Podest& and a few 
hungry pleaders.’ A foreign king 
ruled in Lombardy, and the honour 
of the civilians was among the 
things that had been. 

We shall not attempt with our 
narrow limits a task which even the 
minute diligence of Tiraboschi de- 
clined—an account of the order and 
succession of the civilians in the 
Italian schools. They did not in- 
deed, even at their most prosperous 
epochs, attain to the universal fame 


* Inferno, xv. 106; Purgator. vi. 
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and sounding titles of the theolo- 
gians of the dark ages ; they were 
not designated as the irrefragable, 
the seraphic, or the angelic doctors 
of their profession. For the influ- 
ence of the church pervaded Europe, 
while that of the civil law was con- 
fined to certain portions of it. It 
is enough to know that the reputa- 
tion of Azzo and Accursius, of Bar- 
tolus and Baldus, of Accolti, Fulgo- 
sius, and Panormitanus, were once 
as celebrated as that of Arago, 
Faraday, and Owen at the present 
day. But the names of the modern 
sages are inseparably connected with 
the laws of nature, whereas the 
honours of the civilians depended on 
the precarious tenure of the learn- 
ing which they professed. 

But although the credit of the old 
civilians has nearly declined to the 
level of that of the ancient alche- 
mists, the fruits of their studies have 
not entirely perished with them, 
and their labours upon the text and 
elucidation of Justinian’s Laws paved 
the way for the researches of Hein- 


eccius in the last century and Sa- 
vigny in the present. The study of the 


Roman law is still both an essential 
adjunct to classical literature and an 
admirable discipline of the intellec- 
tual powers. he severe logic, the 
minute distinctions and the scrupu- 
lous language of the Jurists demand 
and exercise, in a degree scarcely in- 
ferior to science itself, the faculties 
of reason and observation, nor can 
we furnish a better recommendation 
to Mr. Sandars’ edition of the Insti- 
tutes than the following remarks of 
a distinguished living scholar, which, 
while they deplore the neglect of 
the Roman law by the English 
Universities, assert its value as an 
object of study—‘ That in this 
country, where we profess to culti- 
vate ancient learning, we should so 
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long have neglected the study of 
the Roman law, the best and only 
original part of their literature, 
an healt have gone on in the dark, 
admiring and thinking that we un- 
derstood the writings of Cicero, our 
model of Latinity, is a proof the 
strongest possible, of the degradation 
into which classical studies have 
sunk in our higher places of educa- 
tion. In one University, lectures 
on the civil law have ceased to be 
given, though there is still a profes- 
sor, and in the other, though lectures 
are given and degrees are taken in 
civil law, it is well known in howlittle 
estimation both the subject itself and 
the degrees are held by those who fol- 
low what may be called the regular 
studies of the University. Instead 
of the lectures on civil law being 
considered as auxiliary and part of 
the Latin studies of the University, 
an attendance on the course of civil 
law and a residence in the Hall 
where the lectures are delivered, 
are generally viewed rather as a 
convenient means of obtaining a 
degree. Such being the case, it 
would not be an easy matter for 
the professor to restore the study 
of the civil law to its proper dignity, 
and to make it an integral part of 
the University course.’ 

Mr. Sandars may have reason to 
complain that we have treated him 
hke the extinct John Doe and 
Richard Roe of the common law, 
and ignored his personality while 
we made use of his name. In 
seeking, however, to direct attention 
to the object of his studies, we have 
not been forgetful of his editorial 
cares. Should the civil law re- 
assert its dignity as a branch of 
University learning, Mr. Sandars’ 
edition of Justinian’s Institutes'de- 
serves to become the text-book of 
the law-schools. 
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THE TEN DAYS’ SESSION. 


HE short session of 1854 being 
merely a chapter in the history 
of the war, we do not propose in this 
article to touch upon any other topic. 
The question is still often asked, 
both in and out of Parliament, 
‘What are we at war for?’ And a 
great many people who do not ask 
the question, though they applaud 
the war, would find some difficulty 
im answering it. 

The question, nevertheless, should 
be stated, and distinctly answered. 
It deeply concerns the honour and 
credit of this country, standing fore- 
most as she does among the civi- 
lized nations of the world, to show 
that she has not wantonly broken 
the peace of Europe, and that she 
is justified in her armed invasion of 
an independent territory. 

An ite whoshould attempt 
to follow this question through the 
mass of diplomatic correspondence, 
treaties, protocols, and notes under 
which it Lies buried, would probably 


labour in vain. 
If we look to the ostensible origin 


of this war, no pretence more futile 
and ridiculous is to be found since 
the precedent of Peter the Hermit. 
If we look at its real cause, a more 
just and necessary war was never 
undertaken. 

The Latin and Greek Churches 
have always entertained a violent 
animosity against each other, pro- 
bably because there is no substan- 
tial difference between them. And 
this rivalry has from time to time 
found vent in quarrels over the 
tomb of Him whom they claim as 
their common founder, the Prince 
of Peace. Four years ago, disputes 
arose between them, as to which be- 
longed the privilege of repairing the 
cupola of the Holy Sepulchre; as 
to the right of both or either to 
have keys of the gates of the Great 
Church at Bethlehem and of the 
Holy Manger; as to the claim of 
the Romanists to have a cup- 
board and a lamp in the tomb of the 
Virgin ; and much more of the same 
kind. Our Imperial ally of France, 
assuming the title of Protector of 
the Holy Places, supported the 
claims of the Romanists; while the 


Emperor of all the Russias defended 


the rights of the Greek Church, of 
which he was the head. Between 
these tremendous disputants, the 
Sublime Porte, as the owner of the 
locus in quo, was 7 called 
upon to arbitrate; the Imperial mi- 
nister on either side seeking by 
threats to obtain an award in his 
favour. The English ambassador 
meanwhile looked on with instruc- 
tions ‘ to abstain from any direct or 
official interference in a question 
with which in itself her Majesty’s 
Government have nothing to do, 
and which can only interest them in 
so far as it may appear likely to in- 
terrupt the amicable relations of the 
parties immediately concerned in it.’ 
—Lord Malmesbury’s Despatch, 
14th December, 1852. 

The upshot was, that the Latins 
obtained the advantage ; upon which 
the court of St. Petersburg set up a 
new pretension of the most exten- 
sive and formidable character. They 
claimed the protectorate of the 
Greek Church within the Turkish 
territory; in other words, an influ- 
ence of the most vague description 
over eleven millions of the subjects 
of the Porte. France affected no 
such right on behalf of the Roman 
Catholics. But Russia’s claim was 
founded on express articles in 
the Treaty of Kainardgi. Let the 
reader judge for himself how far 
such a pretence was borne out by 
the extstles referred to :— 

Art. 7. The Porte promises to protect 
the Christian religion and its Churches, 
and the ministers of Russia shall be 
allowed to make representations in favour 
of the new church, of which mention is 
made in the 14th article. 

Art. 14, The Court of Russia is per- 
mitted, besides the chapel built in the 
minister’s house, to build in the quarter 
of Galata, in the street named Bey 
Oglon, a public church of the Greek 
rite, which shall always be under the 
protection of the Russian minister, and 
secure from all vexation and exaction. 

A more frivolous and impudent 

retence ony never was devised. 
But it may be asked, why did 
France allow the pretext to exist? 
The dispute was strictly between 
Russia and herself, involving points 
of Christian etiquette which ought 
never to have been submitted to 
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Mussulman arbitration; and it is 
quite certain that Turkey would 
have gladly been excused from inter- 
fering in such a matter. No doubt 
this should have been done in the 
first instance. When matters had 
gone rather far, it was found out by 
the English Ambassador at Paris 
that this was not a Turkish question 
at all, but one which exclusively con- 
concerned France and Russia ; and 
having mentioned his discovery to 
the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, he proposed that the ques- 
tion should be withdrawn altogether 
from the Divan, and be made the 
subject of negotiation in the regular 
way between the cabinets of Paris 
and St. Petersburg. M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys readily acceded to this sug- 
ga. and instructed both the 
‘rench Minister at Constantinople 
and at St. Petersburg accordingly. — 
Lord Cowley to Lord John Russell, 
December 30,1852. Unfortunately, 
however, this diversion came nearly 
amonth after the monstrous claim 
preferred by the representative of 
the Czar at the Sublime Porte. 
France at that time having received 
satisfaction from the Porte, had with- 
drawn from the field of negotiation, 
and was therefore no longer in an 
attitude of hostility to Russia. 

Matters were in this state when 
a very remarkable conversation took 

lace between the Emperor and the 
ritish Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg. The object of his Imperial 
Majesty was neither more nor less 
than to sownd the English Govern- 
ment on the question of the parti- 
tion of Turkey. 

‘We have on our hands,’ said 
Nicholas, ‘a sick man—a very sick 
man (un homme gravement malade) ; 
it will be, I tell you gravely, a great 
misfortune if one of these days he 
should slip away from us, especially 
before necessary arrangements 
were made.’ This was said on the 
first occasion when he broached the 
subject. At asubsequent interview 

e was more explicit: ‘ Now,’ said 
he, ‘I wish to speak to you as a 
entleman (en gentleman); if Eng- 
land and I arrive at an ia 
ing of this matter, it matters little to 
me, it is indifferent to me, what 
others do or think. Frankly, then, 
I tell you plainly, that if England 
thinks of establishing herself one of 
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these days at Constantinople, I will 
not allow it. I do not attribute 
this intention to you, but it is better 
on these occasions to speak plainly ; 
for my part, I am equally Sassou 
to take the engagement not to esta- 
blish myself there—as proprietor, 
that is to say; for as occupier I do 
not say: and it might happen that 
circumstances, if no previous provi- 
sion were made, if everything should 
be left to chance, might place me in 
the position of occupying Constanti- 
nople.’ 

Sir Hamilton Seymour, with the 
Emperor’s consent, immediately 
communicated this grave matter 
to his Government. Lord John 
Russell at that moment held the 
seals of the Foreign Office ; and he 
replied to Seymour’s despatch in 
guarded and temperate terms, but 
such as afforded no encouragement 
to Nicholas to pursue so dangerous 
a topic. 

Sir H. Seymour repeated to his 
Imperial Majesty the answer of the 
English Cabinet; upon which 
Nicholas, still insisting that the 
Ottoman Empire was on the point 
of dissolution, offered almost in dis- 
tinct terms that England should 
have Egypt and Candia as her share 
of the spoil. 

These overtures sufficiently dis- 
closed, not indeed the foreign policy 
of Russia —for that bas long been 
known to all Europe—but the immi- 
nence of the peril to the general 
peace and independence of other 
states from the ambition of this 
mighty Power. 

The occupation of Turkey by 
Russia would of course mean pos- 
session, as certainly as the prison of 
a prince is but the last step to his 
grave. 

The Emperor has in fact plucked 
his fruit before it was ripe. He ap- 
pears really to have thought that 
Turkey was helpless. He caiculated 
on England being satisfied by the 
cession of Egypt, the key to her vast 
Asiatic empire; he believed that 
she was entirely absorbed by the 
pursuits of commerce and by do- 
mestic policy; that her parliament of 
shopkeepers would not let her go to 
war. a Brunow, who had con- 
siderable experience of this country, 
conceived that its spirit was entire 
pacific, and to the last, it is said, 
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assured his master, that however 
high the language of the English 
Cabinet might be, they would stop 
short of war. 

Accordingly Russia determined 
to pick a quarrel with the Porte; 
and the insolence of Menschikoff’s 
diplomacy as clearly betrayed that 
intention as the language of his mas- 
ter to Sir Hamilton Seymour. 

The next step was an overt act of 
the plainest character. A Russian 
army crossed the Pruth, and occu- 
ying Bucharest, the capital of 

fallachia, established themselves 
in a position to command the pas- 
sage of the Danube, and conse- 
quently the road to Constantinople. 

The question therefore was 
brought to a point. Was the cardi- 
nal maxim of European diplomacy, 
that Russia should never be allowed 
to reconstruct the Byzantine empire, 
to be abandoned or maintained P 

The great German Powers, which 
were more immediately interested 
in this question, were disinclined to 
take the lead in any decisive move- 
ment. There were many weighty 
reasons why they should Lesitate to 
assume an attitude of opposition to 
the Czar. Nicholas, in one of his 
remarkable conversations with Sir 
H. Seymour, on being respectfully 
asked by our ambassador what 
Austria would say to the proposed 
dismemberment of the Ottoman 
Empire, replied, that when he spoke 
of Russia, he spoke of Austria as 
well. This significant language 
might not mean that there was 
an express understanding on the 

articular subject, but that the 

ourt of Vienna was practically sub- 
servient to the policy of Russia. 
Austria, it is to be observed, was 
under recent and most powerful 
obligations to her great neighbour. 
When she was exhausted and almost 
beaten in her struggle with insur- 
gent Hungary, the Czar had inter- 
posed, and by prompt military suc- 
cours had at once restored the pre- 

nderance of the Imperial arms. 

his inestimable service rendered, 
he had immediately withdrawn his 
forces from the Austrian territory. 
Gratitude has some weight even 
among princes; but putting grati- 
tude out of consideration, prudence 
must suggest to Francis Joseph that 
the same power which had sup- 
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pressed revolt might revive and sup- 
port a spirit of insurrection in any 
one of the many heterogeneous and 
disaffected parts of his incoherent 
empire. There were yet other con- 
siderations. Russia was the ac- 
knowledged leader of that great 
conservative party of European 
princes which for more than half a 
century had been carrying on a vigi- 
lant, unceasing warfare against de- 
mocratic and liberal principles. Was 
Austria rashly to take a step the 
immediate effect of which would 
probably be the disruption of that 
party?’ From which quarter had 
she most to apprehend? The ag- 
gression of Russia, or the machina- 
tions of the Mazzinis and the Kos- 
suths? Experience answered that 

uestion. Within a very few years 

ustria had lost and recovered 
Milan from a patriotic insurrection. 
Hungary, as we have observed, was 
saved by Russia. Revolutionary 
barricades were thrown up in the 
streets of Vienna, and the propa- 
gandist flag had for a time waved 
in triumph in that capital. 

As to Prussia, her sovereign was 
bound by the strongest ties of 
affinity to the Court of St. Peters- 
burg; and not less strongly by 
political sympathy. Added to this, 
the inheritor of the throne of 
Frederick the Great was the most 
irresolute, time-serving, and pusil- 
lanimous prince in Europe. In 
1848 he fawned upon democracy, and 
intrigued to be placed at the head 
of the newly projected German Em- 
pire, which was to be constructed on 
the ruins of the other sovereignties 
of Germany. When revolt sprang 
up in his own capital, he suppressed 
it with a cruelty which sprang from 
a mixture of terror and hatred of 
the people. This prince, without 
the smallest capacity, conceives 
himself to be a profound politician; 
and while he is exposing his mean- 
ness, selfishness, and treachery to 
the derision of Europe, fancies that 
he is overreaching the great Powers 
by his diplomatic skill. From 
Prussia, therefore, it was idle to 
expect any consistent or vigorous 
action. 

It remained then for the Western 
Powers to decide this momentous 

uestion; and far better was it that 
the independence of Europe should 
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be vindicated by the firm and ear- 
nest diplomacy of France and Eng- 
land, or by their allied arms, than 
that their honest efforts should have 
been thwarted and misled by con- 
fidence in German co-operation. 
What course then did it behove 
England and France to pursue? 
Russia had separately invited both 
England and France to partake with 
her the spoil of the Ottoman Em- 
pire; she had intimated her inten- 
tion at an early day to ‘occupy’ the 
territory of the Turk; she had de- 
liberately provoked a quarrel with 
the Porte; she had interpreted the 
celebrated Vienna note, which was 
framed to terminate her dispute 
with the Porte, in a sort of non- 
natural sense, which would have 
Pare it of all its efficacy. 

id this body of evidence consti- 
tute sufficient proof that Russia was 
Pewee to break the bounds which 

Jurope had prescribed to her am- 
bition? She was already at war 
with Turkey; she had destroyed the 
Turkish fleet. Her army was on 
the Danube. Should the Western 
Powers wait until it was at Con- 
stantinople? Such was the state of 
the question at the commencement 
of last year. 

France and England agreed that 
the utmost limit of forbearance had 
been reached; andthatit had become 
ameasure of self-defence to stop the 
farther pag of the Russian 
arms in Europe. 

Turkey had, up to this time, held 
her own. Under the guidance of 
an able and gallant leader, her forces 
had at least kept those of Russia in 
check in the provincesof the Danube. 
Another Turkish force, virtually 
under the command of two young 
English officers, had kept the re- 
doubts of Silistria for several weeks 
against a far superior force, and 
ultimately compelled them to raise 
the siege. 

Public opinion in England was by 
this time almost wholly in favour 
of war. The wolfish eagerness of 
Russia to fasten a quarrel upon an 
inoffensive, and as she thought, 
helpless neighbour; the desperate 
valour with which Turkey, despised 
by her fierce antagonist, and dis- 
paraged throughout Europe as a 
military oom had for months 
maintained an unequal contest, could 
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not fail to engage the generous sym- 
pathies of the Englia people; but 
the cruel and unsportsmanlike mas- 
sacre of Sinope completely aroused 
their old spirit; peace, commerce, 
and reform, the favourite themes of 
the last twenty years, were in a 
moment thrown aside, and the Go- 
vernment were lovdly called upon 
to put forth the might of England 
in aid of an oppressed and insulted 


t was said that the Government 
did not respond to this call with due 
alacrity ; that the affair of Sinope 
even should have been prevented, or 
at least promptly avenged. But 
these are not matters of cy 
they must be determined by the 
rules of public law and high con- 
siderations of policy. Russia had a 
right to carry on the war as she 
thought proper, and to take every 
military advantage of her enemy. 
The fleets of the Allies could do no 
more than cover Constantinople. 
They could not protect any other 
part of the Sultan’s dominions with- 
out constituting themselves belli- 
gerents; a character which, accord- 
ing to the usage of civilized warfare, 
could not be assumed without formal 
notice. The disaster of Sinope was 
brought upon the Turks by their 
own infatuated obstinacy, contra 
to the remonstrances of the Seal 
and English commanders, in putting 
to sea at all, when they could only 
find shelter in an unprotected an- 
chorage. 

That every effort of diplomacy 
was exhausted by the Western 
Powers before they resorted to arms 
ought surely to be no reproach to 
them in the nineteenth century. 
The military fame neither of France 
nor England requires any additional 
lustre ; and it becomes those great 
nations to set an example to the 
world of a worthier ambition than 
that of conquest or exploits of arms. 
If this be admitted, it is easy to 
show that no time was wasted. In 
the summer of 1853 there was every 
ap ect of the dispute being settled 

y the Vienna note. Even in the 


autumn, when that hope was a 
pointed, the four Powers were will- 
ing to proceed with the negotiation ; 
and the obstinacy of the Porte in 
precipitating hostilities was justly 


censured by the Allies. But the 
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thing was done, and six months had 
not elapsed before England and 
France eieoed war against Russia. 
Six months may appear a long in- 
terval to unreasoning impatience ; 
but when it is considered that Eng- 
land had to encounter a gigantic 
power in full military efficiency ; 
that she had to resume European 
warfare after a cessation of forty 

ears; that her establishments had 

een long since reduced to a peace 
standard; that she had not the re- 
source which Continental countries 
possess, of a population trained to 
arms; that she had no more certain 
or expeditious means of recruiting 
her armies than voluntary enlist- 
ment ;—the wonder is, not that she 
required six months to equip a force, 
but that it could be done in so short 
atime. Yet within that period a fleet 
was ready, such as had never before 
left her ports; and an army, nume- 
rically very small, indeed, but mak- 
ing up in quality what it wanted in 
numbers, and furnished with every 
accessary, was conveyed to the scene 
of action. Let any critic, however 
rash or prejudiced, consider for a 


moment the vast scale upon which 
such preparations must have been 
planned ; the infinity of detail into 


which they were resolved; the 
necessary inexperience of most of 
the persons engaged in these various 
duties; and he will hesitate before 
he condemns the public service for 
inefficiency and sloth. 

This brings us to the operations 
before the enemy. And here, while 
fully agreeing with the spirit of 
Lord John Russell’s observation, 
that even professional opinions are 
of little value, unless the critic is on 
the spot and acquainted with all the 
circumstances, still there are some 
things fairly open to comment. We 
feel, for instance, that we are not 
precluded from a remark on the first 
important achievement of the war 
—the bombardment, namely, of 
Odessa. Now, with respect to this 
matter, there are certain patent 
facts. Odessa is one of the most 
important possessions of the enemy ; 
it is a great military depdt, besides 
being his chief commercial port. Of 
all the fortified places on the Rus- 
sian seaboard it is the most vulne- 
rable. That Odessa should be the 
first point of attack by a hostile 
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fleet would seem to be a matter of 
course; and considering the informa- 
tion that we have just received from 
the Minister of War, that the grand 
expedition was destined from the 
first for the Crimea, the destruction 
of Odessa became a matter of pri- 
mary importance. But what was 
done? It happened that the Rus- 
sian commandant fired upon a fla, 

of truce which the British oduiedl 
had sent into the harbour; and as a 
punishment for this outrage, the 
combined squadrons proceeded to 
bombard the works. But why did 
they wait for a particular provoca- 
tion before they attacked one of the 
most important positions of the 
enemy? Why was not Odessa 
attacked immediately after the de- 
claration of war? Admiral Dundas’s 
despatch reporting the bombard- 
ment of Odessa is the most incom- 
prehensible document of the kind 
that it has ever been our fortune to 
peruse. Ifthe gallant admiral had 
attacked a friendly or a neutral port 
he could not have used a more 
apologetic tone, or have been more 
anxious to justify what he had done. 
The inference certainly is, that he 
never would have thought of going 
to Odessa any more than of going 
to Sebastopol, haa ic not been for 
the infraction of the law of nations 
perpetrated by “le Russian com- 
mander. He confined his operations 
to what he conceived au >4o~uate 
punishment for that offence. ite 
merely destroyed the outer mole, 
sparing the commercial harbour, 
the shipping, and the city, making 
it his boast, in fact, that he had 
done as little harm as_ possible. 
Now, we are quite content that the 
maxim of our Blakes and Shovels— 
‘burn, sink, and destroy’— should 
be modified in accordance with the 
more humane spirit of modern war- 
fare, but still there are occasions 
when the old maxim should be 
rigorously fulfilled. Admiral Dun- 
das was of course informed that 
the allied armies were intended to 
invade the Crimea; he must, or 
ought to have known then, as he 
seems to have done in September, 
that the guns of his squadron could 
make little or no impression on the 
walls of Sebastopol. He must have 
known that all the military supplies 
of the enemy, which did not come by 
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sea, must pass into the Crimea by the 
way of Odessa. He probably knew 
that there were 30,000 soldiers in 
the place when he appeared before 
it. All these circumstances con- 
sidered, the conduct of the British 
admiral is to us perfectly inexpli- 
cable. 

If we wturn to the Baltic we 
find a different policy followed. 
There the wholesome rule of de- 
stroying enemy’s stores was carried 
out in all its rigour. At Uleaborg, 
an undefended place on the coast of 
Finland, the English fleet destroyed 
shipping, deals, spars, ropes, tar 
grease, and other muniments, to the 
value of nearly half a million ster- 
lng. We marked the high tone 
which the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty assumed in rebuking Mr. 
Milner Gibson for questioning, 
though with much moderation 
and reserve, the necessity of 
this wholesale destruction of pro- 
perty, much of which belonged to 
private individuals, and some of 
it to British subjects. Was not the 
enemy's property to be destroyed 
wherever it could be found? If 
British subjects suffered, they were 
entitled to no redress under such 
circumstances. Was it to go forth 
to our brave officers and seamen 
that this their first exploit (there 
being no resistance,) had been com- 
mented upon in the House of Com- 
mons with censure? This was all 
very well; but we only wish it had 
occurred to the right honourable 
Baronet that the spirit which dic- 
tated the destruction of the tar 
barrels at Uleaborg might have been 
more usefully employed in the Black 
Sea, where matters seem to have 
been conducted rather after the 
fashion of Byng. 

We have no inclination to dwell 
upon this passage in the brief history 
of the war. The naval reputation of 
this country is so precious, that we 
must own we watch with jealous 
eyes the conduct of our fleets. 

erhaps it was right to spare Odessa, 
although it has, unfortunately, been 
a rendezvous for the Russian suc- 
cours on their way to Sebastopol. 
Perhaps it was right for Admiral 
Dundas to inform the government 
that it was at the ‘urgent request’ of 
the Allied Generals that he assisted 
them in the first attack on the 
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enemy’s stronghold in the Black 
Sea; but for our parts, we frankly 
admit we are well content that the 
triennial command of Admiral Dun- 
das in the Mediterranean is about to 
expire. 

Ne pass over too the military 
exploits of the campaign. Not of 
course as undervaluing the great 
deeds, the incomparable qualities of 
our army, but because they have 
been already so profusely illustrated, 
so entirely established, that the 
language of eulogy is almost ex- 
hausted in attempting to do justice 
to their merit. That soldiers who 
had never been under fire—for that 
was the case with nineteen-iwen- 
tieths of the now-for-ever famous 
army of the Crimea—that these sol- 
diers should have behaved like the 
most renowned veterans of ancient 
or modern times—the Macedonian 
Phalanx—the Roman Legion—the 
Spanish Infantry—the Old Guard— 
is indeed enough to make the heart 
of every Englishman swell with 
gratitude and pride. These almost 
unexampled deeds of valour and 
fortitude have been already cele- 
brated in no unworthy manner, and 
will be recorded in the brightest 
pages of our annals. 

But what practical results have 
been obtained? Because we have 
not ‘crumpled up’ Russia in a mo- 
ment, the old English grumbler is 
ready to answer that we have done 
nothing. ‘The Emperor of Russia 
however and his admirals and gene- 
rals, are, we venture to say, not of 
that opinion. His commerce crip- 
pled; his ships of war enclosed in 
their harbours ; many of them sacri- 
ficed to block up the entrance to those 
harbours; the empire of the seas, in 
a word, given up without a contest 
to the allied flags:—Are these no 
results? Fortifications, upon which 
immense sums of money and years 
of labour have been expended, are 
now level with the dust, de- 
stroyed either by French and Bri- 
tish guns, or by the great Auto- 
crat himself, to prevent their fall- 
ing into French and British hands, 
The Allies have invaded his domi- 
nions, defeated his armies in two 
pitched battles, and repulsed them 
in every minorengagement. In the 
first great action, the enemy had the 
advantage of choosing his own posi- 
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tion, with ample time to fortify him- 
self, and full notice of the attack. In 
the other, he surprised the British 
position in the gloom and mist of a 
winter's morning, with such an im- 
mense preponderance of numbers as 
probably were never before resisted 
—certainly never since the time of 
Xerxes were beaten—by such an in- 
ferior force. In all these encounters, 
the enemy haveassumed the offensive 
and therefore had all the advantages 
of time and opportunity. The time 
has come for the Allies to retaliate 
upon the enemy. They have pushed 
their trenches within musket-shot of 
the Russian works. They have com- 
pleted the fortification of their own 
entrenchments. The Russian army 
in the Crimea, dispirited by repeated 
repulses, decimated by disease and 
by the sword, exposed like the beasts 
of the forest to the inclemency of 
the season, are fast melting away. 
At the last account, they had aban- 
doned their advanced position, and 
had fallen back. We may fairly 
hope to hear soon of their sur- 
render or destruction. Such, then, 
was the state of affairs when 
ministers assembled Parliament for 
the purpose of obtaining its sanction 
to their new war measures. These 
were first to enable the troops in 
foreign garrisons to go to the scene 
of war, by supplying their places by 
militia. No substantial objection 
was, or indeed could be, made to a 
proposition so feasible. 

A still more important measure was 
a bill to legalize the establishment 
in this country of depdts of foreign 
troops, whom it was proposed to 
take into British pay. A clamour 
was immediately raised against this 
bill. It was intended to introduce 
an army of foreigners as a substitute 
for the militia. There were to be 
riots, and the foreigners were to be 
worsted when called out to put 
down the British mob. When they 
met the enemy in the field they 
were to go over to him, or to run 
away. These arguments were not 
addressed by an ignorant and reck- 
less demagogue toa foolish rabble, 
but by a peer of parliament, a 
sometinte viceroy and cabinet min- 
ister, to his fellow peers. The bill 
having passed the Lords by a nar- 
row majority, was encountered in 
the Commons by an ‘uncompro- 
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mising ee. Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton led the charge 
against the German legion; but 
though the literary Baronet did not 
talk so wildly as the ex-Gover- 
nor-General of India, he seemed 
to think it was as easy to make 
soldiers as to write novels. Listen- 
ing to the invectives against ‘mer- 
cenaries’ which were launched from 
the Opposition benches, a person 
entirely ignorant of history would 
have thought that England had 
never before hired foreign soldiers 
to help fight her battles, and that a 
dangerous and odious experiment 
was proposed to be tried for the first 
time. But the fact happens to be 
just the other way. There never 
was a great European war in which 
England did not engage the services 
of foreigners. Therefore the burden 
of proof was not so much upon the 
Government to justify their resort 
to such aid in the present instance, 
as upon the Opposition to show that 
it was unnecessary. The Govern- 
ment said their recruits were boys, 
and they could not get enough even 
of them. ‘Then,’ said Opposition, 
‘raise the bounty, and increase the 
pay.’ ‘We have done both,’ was 
the reply, ‘and are still short of 
men.’ ‘Then go on with the same 
system until you ¢ as many men 
as you want.’ Such was the advice 
of the Opposition, and would, we 
must presume, have been acted 
upon, if the House of Commons had 
voted them into office (as they ex- 
pected it would have done) on Wed- 
nesday morning. 

Can it be necessary to expose the 
absurdity of such ascheme? We 
might, indeed, by means of high 
bounties and high pay, seduce the 
English labourer from the plough 
andthe loom, the mines and factories, 
where he has regular employment. 
But in so doing, we should: put such 
a strain upon the sinews of war as 
they are not able to bear. We have 
other things todo, be it remembered, 
besides carrying on the war. We 
have to carry on the arts of peace, 
the agriculture, trade, and commerce 
of the country. Were we to neglect 
these, or subject them to undue 
impediment and pressure, the Em- 
peror of Russia would only have to 
wait awhile for the war to languish 
and die a natural death. If the price 
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of a soldier were to be raised by this 
system to twice its present value; 
and, Keene the value of 
wages to be raised in the same pro- 

rtion, the result would be, sooner 
or later, that the war would be ter- 
minated,—not by success in arms, 
nor by tedious and _ blundering 
diplomacy, but either by the de- 
parture of capital, or a combina- 
tion of interests to put down 
such an intolerable burden. The 
Government, honestly wishing to 
give this war fair Pay have not 
resorted to a short-sighted policy, 
which might give them immediate 
relief, with the certainty of future 
embarassment. We might, by 
forcing the home market of labour, 
raise fifty, or even an hundred 
thousand men, but we could not go 
on year by year recruiting an army 
on a scale commensurate with a 
great war from the very sources of 
that power and wealth which con- 
stitute our strength. When our 
existence as a nation is at stake, we 
may then task our utmost efforts ; 
but we have not yet come to that 
pass. 

It was rather amusing to a quiet, 
though not unconcerned spectator 
of the Parliamentary war which 
raged last week, to mark the blun- 
ders into which the blind fury of 
the combatants sometimes betrayed 
them. Mercenaries were not to be 
employed; but the substitute for 
them was merely an appeal to the 
mercenary motive itself. The En- 
glish peasant, or workman, who 
could not think of fighting the 
battles of his country for a shil- 
ling a-day, was to be tempted 
by two, three, four shillings, or 
whatever would satisfy his cu- 
pidity. This may be sound and 
a policy for aught we know, 

ut in our humble opinion it is 
better to employ ready-made foreign 
troops than to convert steady indus- 
trious artisans, maintaining their 
families upon regular and competent 
wages, into soldiers,’ exorbitantly 
= for a year or two, and then 

ung back upon society, spoiled, as 
they would be in the great majority 
of cases, for their former peaceful 
and regular pursuits. But, in the 
* opinion of the Opposition, anything 
was better than the employment of 
a foreign mercenary, who must 
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necessarily be the most untrust- 
worthy and degraded of mankind. 
Did it ever occur to these gentle- 
men that they had just agreed to a 
solemn vote of thanks to men who 
had been foreign mercenaries? The 
Commander-in-Chief in the Baltic ; 
the most distinguished General of 
Division in the Crimea, had both 
been foreign mercenaries. The 
same may be said of Sir Baldwin 
Walker, the head of the scientific de- 
partment of the navy, and of the Vice 
Admiral of the Fleet himself, the 
gallant Dundonald. Did not every 
word of contemptuous abuse levelled 
against foreign mercenaries rebound 
from the people they were intended 
to insult, and glance against some 
of the most eminent and honoured 
names in the British service P 
It was, of course, necessary to 
assume, for the purpose of decrying 
our new auxiliaries, that they were 
homeless vagabonds, without a 
country or a flag, and therefore 
without the smallest interest in the 
struggle in which they were to take 
part. But if these troops are to be 
taken from any country in Europe, 
it would be difficult to maintain 
such an assertion. The truth is, 
that much as England is interested 
in this quarrel, there is not a coun- 
try in Europe which has not a more 
immediate interest than Great Bri- 
tain in restraining the ambition of 
the Czar. No inhabitant of these 
islands will ever see a Russian 
soldier, except as a captive, or the 
Russian flag, except as a prize. But 
can Swedes say that? Can Danes? 
Can Italians? Can any member of 
the great German family? It is 
notorious to every person at all ac- 
— with public feeling on the 
ontinent that there exists a strong 
and real sympathy with the Allies 
in the enterprise which they have 
undertaken for the purpose of ar- 
resting the progress of the Cossack. 
So much, then, for the moral and 
olitical arguments against the bill. 
hen we come to the practical part 
of the question, the argument ac- 
quires, to our understanding, still 
greater force. Have the opponents 
of this measure read the various 
accounts of the campaign in the 
Crimea? Do not all these accounts 
agree in representing certain facts 
—that our handful of brave men 
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are engaged in a numerically un- 
equal struggle ; harassed by nightly 
sorties of the enemy; unable to lay 
aside their clothes for weeks to- 
ees taking only two or three 

ours of disturbed rest at irregular 
intervals; labouring for twelve 
hours together in the trenches? 
Surely it is better to send prompt 
and substantial succours to this band 
of heroes than to rest satisfied with 
sentimental eulogies upon their 
valour and fortitude. 

We think, then, that the Govern- 
ment have taken a necessary course 
in resorting to this measure. We 
do not believe that our incom- 

arable army will feel insulted by 
the aid of the foreign auxiliaries we 
are about to send them; nor that 
those auxiliaries will desert to the 
enemy for an additional shilling ; 
nor that they will run away in the 
day of battle. The only point on 
which we are disposed to find fault 
with the Government in reference 
to this matter is their asking the 
sanction of Parliament before they 
adopted the measure. It was 
merely a measure of administrative 
detail, which they should have 
adopted on their own responsi- 
bility, if they thought it a measure 
of necessity. They might have 
ascertained, if they had taken the 
trouble to inquire, that the engage- 
ment of a foreign legion was likely 
to give rise to a strong prejudice, of 
which an unscrupulous mn 
would not hesitate to avail them- 
selves. The Crown, in the exercise 
of its undoubted prerogative, could 
have hired these troops, and it cer- 
tainly was not worth while, for the 
sake of forming depdts in this 
country, either to expose the men 
to the possibility of popular insult, 
or to invite a Parliamentary debate 
on the policy of the whole measure. 
The fedepandont supporters of the 
administration were to a man of 
this opinion. a said they had no 
prepossession in favour of the mea- 
sure, but that the War Department 
must be better judges than the 
House of Commons could be of 
the expediency of any particular 
proceeding. They simply declined 
sharing a responsibility which they 
were not in a condition to accept. 
The Government were therefore 
obliged to debate the bill, not so 
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much on its merits, as on the ground 
of confidence. But it was quite 
unnecessary for them to challenge 
a vote of this kind. The House of 
Commons had, from the earliest me- 
nace of war, forborne to throw any 
difficulty in their way. When war 
was declared, they obtained imme- 
diately the supplies which they re- 
quired for carrying iton. The Op- 
position also were pledged to support 
the war. But when the Government, 
instead of adopting a particular mea- 
sure on their own responsibility, 
chose to take counsel with Parlia- 
ment upon it, and made it the ground 
of avote of confidence, the Oppo- 
sition could hardly avoid the battle 
thus wantonly offered to them. In 
the result the measure was carried ; 
but with so much disparagement in 
the debate, and by so narrow a ma- 
jority, that the ministers have no 
great reason to feel proud of their 
victory. The present administration 
consists of very able, and we believe, 
very honest men. They have intro- 
duced and carried many important 
and useful measures, but hs oily 
they bungle almost everything they 
nollatelen The Canada Clergy Re- 
serves Bill, the Oxford University 
Bill, the Reform Bill, the Disfran- 
chisement of Corrupt Voters’ Bill, 
the Church Rates Bill, the Jew Bill, 
the Police Bill, and other things 
which might be mentioned, were 
each and all more or less misma- 
naged. Parliament and the country 
have hitherto borne with the blun- 
ders of the administration, partly 
from confidence in their good inten- 
tions and general capacity, but 
chiefly, we believe, from the horror 
of being again subjected to the go- 
vernment of Pakingtons, Malmes- 
buries, John Mannerses,and W.B.’s. 
Public and Parliamentary patience 
may, however, be tempted too far. 
Already the coalition have had some 
narrow escapes. They should be 
warned not to speculate too deeply 
on the public Taonst for charla- 
tanism and humbug. We look for 
an improvement next session. For 
example, the country, we think, 
would be glad to see the First Mi- 
nister a little more hearty in his 
manner when talking about the war ; 
the Duke of Newcastle a little more 

atient when it is hinted in de- 
ate that he has still somewhat to 
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learn before he arrives at perfection 
as a War Minister; Lord John him- 
self alittle less infallible. In a word, 
the only danger which the Coalition 
has to apprehend is from itself. 
Having expressed our opinion 
thatthe Government were ill aan 
in offering battle to their adversa- 
ries at such a time as the present, 
and upon such a ground as that of 
adding a battalion or two of foreign- 
ers to our army in the East, we 
must add a word or two on the 
conduct of the opposition. It was 
too much perhaps to expect that 
they should exercise a magnanimous 
forbearance when the ministers came 
down at an inconvenient season to 
ask the House of Commons for a 
vote of confidence. But a Parlia- 
mentary Opposition has its respon- 
sibility as well as a government. 
It was not their fault that the battle 
of party was fought over the body 
of our army in the Crimea; but the 
division of Wednesday morning 
should have terminated this un- 
seemly conflict. The Emperor of 
Russia should not have been grati- 
fied; our proximate allies should 
not have been discouraged by the 
spectacle of an ‘ uncompromising 
opposition’ to a measure, which, 
whether the best or the worst that 
could have been devised, was still a 
measure for carrying on the war, and 
the only one perhaps that could be 
promptly adopted at a moment of 
exigency. The debate and the di- 
vision showed plainly enough that 
the government had made a false 
move, and the Opposition ought to 
have been satistled with the ad- 
vantage they had obtained. But 
they went further, and took ad- 
vantage of the forms of the House 
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for the purpose of obstructing the 
progress of the measure. The bill 
was to have been committed on 
Wednesday as the first order of the 
day. But on the motion for going 
into committee, a supplementary 
debate was raised on the principle 
of the bill, or rather a series of 
speeches were made abusing the 
natives of every country in Europe, 
except that of our immediate ally. 
This lasted the whole sitting; and 
the debate was resumed on Thursda 
with the prospect of lasting ti 
Christmas, had not Mr. Disraeli 
discovered, after it had proceeded 
for an hour or two, that there was 
no desire on his side of the House 
to delay the progress of the bill. and 
so the Speaker was at length per- 
mitted to leave the Chair. The 
truth is, it became known that mi- 
nisters meant to keep Parliament 
sitting until the bill was passed; 
therefore the tactics of delay could 
have had no other effect than that 
of inflicting inconvenience, which 
the followers of the Member for 
Buckinghamshire were not disposed 
to share. 

We had intended to make a few 
remarks on the Austrian treaty, 
and to have hazarded some specula- 
tions on the peat of the war, 
but time and space are wanting. 
As to the treaty, if it means any- 
thing, our readers ought to have a 
glimpse at least of that meaning 
almost as soon as this paper is in 
their hands. The war itself must 
be materially affected by any deci- 
sive movement on the part of the 
German Powers. We may possibly 
recur to these important topics next 
month. 


ALMA. 


\ OO not thy ney 
Her heart is 


love to-day ; 


y the Alma’s side. 


The humblest of that brave arra 
Might win from thee thy half-won bride. 


Alma, thy sweet and pastoral name 
Shall thrill, a trumpet voice, in story, 

And turn the coward’s heart to flame, 

And turn the widow’s tears to glory. 
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The dullest fool that trod thy dell, 
Is dear to every woman’s breast; 

The veriest butt of scorn that fell 
By thee, has found a hero’s rest. 


Oh! glory springs from war alone. 
If for thy lon thou canst not bleed, 
Put off thy cravings for renown, 
Content with duty’s silent meed. 


Dim is the poet’s radiant wreath, 
Dull are the transports of his breast, 
To that red laurel wrung from death, 
To victory’s night on Alma’s crest. 


Heroes, I count your lot divine, 

My heart beats wildly at your name, 
Your glory kills this life of mine, 

And turns our petty pride to shame. 


Live; ever live, in burning praise, 
While Alma rolls to meet the sea, 

And where you fought, may Slavery raise 
Her head, by freemen’s swords made free. 


May happy Toil in Alma’s dell 
Hereafter sit at set of sun, 

And bless the hero dead, and tell 
His boys how Alma’s hill was won. 


May Conquest, humbled, to the Will 
That fills the nations with unrest, 
Subscribe a better codicil, 
Content to make his people blest. 


INKERMAN. 


EAL out sweet church bells, peal for joy, 
Let English hearts be glad to day; 
But many Hy we ne mother’s bo 
Is turned to gashed and ined clay. 


And slow, by weeks, by months, by years, 
Creeps from the Neva to the Don, 

The tearful news—if serfs have tears— 
And the lone cottage mourns its son; 


And looks upon the dreary waste, 

And thinks he will come home no more 
Across the snow in happy haste, 

And lean his musket by the door. 


O let us, while the cannon blare 
To God the news of victory, 

Pray that the Muscovite may share 
That victory in the time to be. 


Love oft since this strange world began, 
Walking his path of awe and wonder, 
Has brought a Potter age to man, 
In blood, and fire, and battle thunder. 


Angels, that with the evening star 
Looked down upon the field of doom, 

Wept, but serenely, for they saw 
Beyond the veil the good to come. 





